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þ-- FT * 1r5# caſt your Eye upon: a Ruſtick Seat , 

57 Built ſtrong and plain, yet well contriv'd and neat ; 
BY And ſituated 0n a healthy Soyl, 

42 TNielding much Wealth with little coſt or toyl. 

5 MNearbyit ſtand the Barns, fram'd to contain 

WE Enriching Stores of Hay, Pulſe, Corn, and Grain 3 

IS With Bartons large, and places where to feed 

*R Tour Oxen, Cows, Swine, Poultry, with their Breed. 
- On tÞother fide, hard by the Houſe, you ſee | 
> The Apiary for thinduſtrions Bee. 


bets Walk on e little farther, and behold 
£2 A pleaſant Garden, from high Winds and Cold 


£32 Defended (by a ſpreading fruitful Wall, 

3% With Rows of Lime and Fifj-trees ſtreight and tall, ) 
** Full fraught with neceſſaryFlow'rs and Fruits, 

*3 And Natures choiceſt ſorts-of Plants and Roots. 
*3 Beyond the ſame are Crops of Beans and Peale, 


d=< A , 
Is Saffron and Liquorice, or ſuch as theſe; 
4% Then Orchards ſo enricht with fruitful ſtore, 


If. : - 
5: Nature could give (nor they receive) no more - 


es Each Tree ſtands bending with the weight it bears, 
£2: Of Cherries ſome, of Apples, Plums, ard Pears. 
43% MNit far from thence ſee other Walks aud Rows 

3 Of Cyder-truits, wear unto which there flows 

E75 Gliding Stream , The mext place you diſcover, 

Wes Is where St, Foyn, La Lucern, Hops and Clover 
EA Are Propagated : Near unto thoſe Fields 


Stands a large Wood, Maſt, Fuel, Timber yields. 
5: An yonder Vale, hard by the River, ſtands | 
£2: A Water-Engine, which the Wind commands 
2% To fertilize the Meads; on thother ſide 
£2 A Perſian Wheel zs plac't, both large and wide, 
45 To th' ſame intent « Then do the Fields appear 
45 Cloathed with Corn and Grain for th' enſuing Tear. 
ES The Paſtures ſtockt with beaſts, the Downs with Sheep z 
*: The Cart, the Plough, and all good order keep : 
73 Plenty z#to the Husbandman, and Gains 
| Are his Rewards for s Induſtry and Pains. 
, 5% Peruſe the Book, for here you only ſee 

_— The following Subje# in Epitome. 
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Syltema Agriculture ; 


The MYSTERT @ 


HUSBANDRY 


Treating of the ſeveral New and moſt Advantagious Ways 
OF 
Tilling,Planting, Sowing, Manuring, Ordering, Improving 
Of all ſorts of 


GARDENS, MEADOWS, CORN-LANDS, 
ORCHARDS:S2PASTURES, SWWOODS &COPPICES. 


As allo of 


FxurtTs, Corn,GRaAin, PuLsEt, NEw-Hays,CartrTLE, 
Fowr, BEasTs, BEES, SILKk-WORMs, Fisn, e&c. 


With an Account of the ſeveral INSTRUMENTS and 
ENGINES uſed in this PROFESSION. 


To waich 1s added 
KALENDARIUM RUSTICUM: 


O R, 
The HusBanDMans Monthly Directions. 


ALSO 


The PROGNOSTICKS of Dearth, Scarcity, Plenty, Sickneſs, Heat, 
Cold, Froſt, Snow, Winds, Rain, Hail, Thunder, &c, 
RR 


DICTIONARIUM RUSTICUM: 
; | OR 


The Interpretation of RusTick Terms. 


The whole W ORK being of great Uſe and Advantage to 
all that delight in thatmolt NOBLE PRACTICE. 


The Third Edition carefully CorreFed end Amended, with one whole SeFion 
added, and many large and uſeful Additions throughout the whole Work. 


Ns By 7. W. Gent. 


Virgil. O fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint, 


”_ ONDON, Printed for Tho. Dring, at the Harrow at the corner 


of Chancery-lane in Fleetſtreet, 1681. | 
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ENGLAND. 


V2 O you formerly was Dedicated the 
£4 Firſt Edition of this ſucceeding, 
though then imperfe&t Traf ; and 
for your ſakes principally did 
= it then fubmit it ſelf ro the Cen- 

ſure of this (ritick Age. It's now a bad time for 
ſo mean and Ryſtick a Subjef to appear again,when 
every Shop and Library is repleat with the Fruits 
and Lahours of the moſt Acute Wits, Yet I hope 
it may obtain a better Welcome than heretofore, 
being Reviſed and Corrected, in many places En- 
larged, and many new and neceſſary fixperindi 
and Obſervations added : You alſo being every 
day more and more addicted to this Noble, Ds | 
heretofore neglected Science ; as is maniteſt from the 
Effects in moſt places diſcernable : Ir being eaſie 
for a Paſſant-Traveller to diſtinguiſh the Yilla's of 
the Ingenious from the Slothful, by the Improve- 
ments made in them ; ſome being well Manured, 
and Planted with many curious _ of 
ruit, 


. Whys ; © Sn» 
SAO 4 ) 3 30 


To the Gentry, &c. 


Fruit, and Avenues of Timber and other Trees, 
when others are bare and naked, to the ſhame and 
[gnominy of their Owners. I hope whar I former- 
ly. wrote on. this Subject, mighe be ſome induces 
ment towards ſuch mprovernent, amongſt the ma- 
ny Elaborate and mote Excellent Works : And 
I queſtion not but- this Thixd Edition, ſo much 
Enlarged,” may more encourage and aſfsift you in 
the Culture of your Farms to your beſt advan- 
tage, in the propagating and increaſing of ſuch 
things that may moſt retaliate your Coff and Indu- 
ftry, and moſt improve your Lands, not only fr 
the- benefit of your Seves and Poſterity, but the 
Kingdom in general ; The ſeveral ways and means 
to accompliſh the ſame, being here. preſented to 
your view, well Pruned' and Advanced. For 
which end, and no other, theſe Experiments and 
Obſervations have formerly ' been not with a little 
care compoſed, and 'contracted into fo convenient 
and brief a Method, and in fuch a familiar Stile, 
ſuitable to the apprehenſions of thoſe they moſt con- 
cern ; and new alſo made more uſeful, that chey 


may anſwer your Expectation ; which 1s the de- 


ſire of 


F.W. 


nad 


Virgil———Laudato ingentia Rura, 
Exiguum colito. | 
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DE a ar nc RO OT 


PROOEMIUM 
In Laudem AGTRICULT URA; 
BEING 


The PREFACE or I NT* RODUCTION, to the 


W OR K: 


Shewing the EXCELLENCY, UTILITY, and NECESSITY. of 
HUSBANDR Y: 


HIS 7s an Age, wherein to commend or extol an Ingenious Art or 

Science, might be eſteemed a needleſs Labour, eſpecially in a Coun- 

try ſo highly improved in every thing; but that we find the more 

—- Noble, Advantagions, Uſeful, or Neeſer 'y any Art, Science, or 
Profeſſuon is, the fronger Arguments are framed againſt itz and more parti- 
cularly againſt this Ruſtick Art, and its infinite Preheminencies and Obleta- 
tions, by the vainer and more Pedantick, ſort of perſons, deſpiſing the worth or 
walue of what they are ignorant of; who judge it below their Honour or Repu- 
tation, to take any notice of ſo mean a Profeſſion; that efteem the Country no 
other than a place for Beaſts, as Cities for Men. This makes u# tread in the 


ſteps of more worthy Ruſtick Authors, and give a ſhort Preface, not to ſeek 


Credit of the Enviows, but to ſatisfie or confirm the Ingemons of the excellen- 
cy and ineſtimable value of this Art, not only for the exerciſe and health of 
our Bodies, the encreaſe of our Fortunes, and our univerſal Benefit, Uſe and 
Advantage, but alſo for the Tranquillity and Peace of our Minds, and impro- 
ving our underſtandings; which they will aſſuredly find do proceed from ſuch 
Noble, Pleaſant, and neceſſary Enterpriſes. If they diligently read and per- 
uſe the Ancient Writers, they may obſerve that many Wiſe and Learned Mex, 
worthy of Praiſe, were exceedingly delighted, wot only in a Rural Habitation, 
but did alſo exerciſe themſelves-in Tilling the Earth : That the Study of 
Agriculture was of ſo high an eſteem, and ſo worthy of Honour, that Poets, 
Philoſophers, Princes, and Kings themſelues, did not only acquire an Honou- 
rable and an Immortal Name, by their Writings and Precepts in this Art left 
to Poſterity; but have alſo diligenyly performed the Office of a Countryman, 
and wrought with their own hands, and obtained thereby not alittle Fame and 
Renown, For which cauſe Xenophon 7: his Elegant Tra# of Oecono- 
micks tel/s you, That nothing can be of a more Rega! ( or Noble ) Eſti- 
mation and Splendour, than Judicious Agriculture. Socrates alfo gives 
you 4 Relation, haw Cyrus, that moſt Renowned King of Perſia, a man of a 
ſublime Wit, and moſt Illuſtrious Fame, when Lyſander of Lacedemonia, 4 
man endowed with excellent Virtues, came and brought him Preſents ; At a 
certain time, for their Recreations, he conduFed Lylander into his Garden, 
on every ſide encloſed with a noble Fence, and cultivated with moſt curious 


Art and ſingular Induſtry, Then Lyſander ( admiring the compleat order 
A a 


The PRE FA CE:; 


of every thing, and the height of the Trees planted in ſuch dire@ lines, and 
every way lineal, the Earth adorned with Plants, the fairneſs of the Fruits, 
the Beauty and order of the pleaſant and fragrant Flowers) ſaid, That he 
did exceedingly admire, not ſo much ar the Study and diligence, asthe 
induſtry and ingenuity of the Workman, by whom the ſame was fo ar- 
tificially ordered and contrived, Ther Cyrus being well pleaſed with the 
praiſe and commendation of his Workmanſhip, anſwered Lylander: All theſe 
things were Performed by my own Induſtry; theſe curious Orders were by 
me delineated; theſe Trees, Plants, Flowers, and all theſe things thou ſo 
"admireſt at, were all Planted and performed by my own hands. Ther 
Lyſander beholding his Purple Havit, the Excellency of his Perſon, and his 
Perſian Ornaments glittering with Gold and Precions ſtones, ſaid: O Cyrus! 
hew deſervedly may you of all men be eſteemed happy, ſeeing ſo high 
an Honour and Fortune is conjoyned and united with ſo excellent a 
Spirit. 

F Pliny writes, That the Romans had ſo high an Eſteem for Agriculture, 
that their Laws did extend to the Reformation of the negligences and abuſes 
in the exerciſe of that neceſſary and honourable Art. The ſame Author brings 
ſeveral Precedents of many worthy and honourable Perſons that addifed them- 
ſelves unto, and affeted this Art; and highly ſets forth the Praiſe and com- 
mendation thereof; and ſhews how the Ancient Romans did execute their 
Ruſtick Laws, aud encouraged the induſtrious and ingenious Husbandman: 
As by the example of C. Furius Crelinus, who ont of a ſmall piece of Ground 
gathered much more Fruits and Profits, than his Neighbours about him ont of 
their great and ample Poſſeſſzons which highly contraded their envy and ha- 
tred againſt him, inſomuch as they accuſed him, that by Sorcery, Charms, and 
Witchcraft, he had tranſported his Neighbours Fruits, Fertility, and Increaſe, 
into his own Fields; For which he was ordered by Spurius Albinus peremp- 
forily to anſwer the matter. He therefore fearing the worsk, at ſuch time as the 
Tribes were ready to give their voices, brought into the common place his Plough, 
and other Rural Inſtruments belonging to Agriculture, and placed them in the 
open face of the Court. He ſet there alſo his own Danghter, a luity Strong Laſs, 
and big of Bone, well fed and well Clad, alſo his Oxen full and fair : Then 
turning to the Citizens of Rome, My Maſters ( quoth he ) theſe are the 
Sorceries, Charms, and all the Inchantments that I uſe: I might alſo alledge 
my own Travel and Toyl, my early Riſing, and late Sitting up, and the 
painful ſweat I daily endure; but I am not abte to preſent theſe to your 
view, nor to bring them with me into this Aflembly. Which when the peo- 
ple had heard, they unanimonſly pronounced him Not Guiltyz and he was highly 
commended of all perſons for his Ingenuity and Induſtry. 

It is moſt evident, that this Art of Agriculture doth not require ſo great 
charge and expence, as it doth Judgment, Labour and Induſtry; which to poſe 
ſeſs men witha!, and encourage them unto, is the intent and ſcope of our lear- 
ed, beth Ancient and Modern Autbors,ghat we may not ſpend the beſt of our 
times in the moſt vain, coſtly, unneceſſary and trifling Studies and Afﬀairs ; 
for in former times ( Cato teſtifies) he was highly commended and praiſed 
that was eſteemed a good Husband. It cannot be thought that ſo Learned and 
Wiſe Men could ſet ſo high a value and eſteem upon this Art of Agriculture, 
| but upon very ſolid and weighty grounds and reaſons. Not to ſpeak of the 
various Delights, Pleaſures, and Contents that theſe Ruſticities plentifully heap 
pon us, they ſupply us for our Neceſſities and advantages; for without this 
Art none in City or Country could ſubſiſt - as the Mother ſuckles the Infant 
with her Milk, jo doth the Earth, the Mother of us all, univerſally feed and 


noi riſh 
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ronriſh us at an eaſje, liberal, and profitable rat? whereof we have daily ex- 
perience, that our induſtry, labour, and Coſts, are returned upon us with a 
manifold encreaſe and advantage, unleſs the Celeſtial influences impede. Chry- 
ſoſtom alſo frews how neceſſary the art of Agriculture 7s, when enumerating 
the ſeveral advantages of Mechanick Arts, at length concludes, that this art 
zs by far more worthy, excellent, and neceſſary, than all the other. We all know 
how ill we can jubſiſt without Garments and other neceſſaries of that nature 
but without the Fruits and other Encreaſe of the Earth we cannot live. The 
« Scythians, Hamaxobians, aud Gymnoſophilts, eſteemed al other Arts as vain 
and unprofitable; but this Art of Agriculture they accounted the only neceſſary 
for human life ;, they exerciſed and applied all their Induſtry, Ingenuity, Pra- 
Fices and Siudies, principally to this only Art, 
Romulus ard Cyrus knowing the neceſſity and uſefulneſs of this Art above 
all other Exerciſes and Arts, did firſt inſtitute or introduce their Subje&s in 
Military Afﬀairs and Agriculture, judging theſe only ſufficient to preſerve 
and defend them from the injuries of others, and to ſuſtain their lives. We 
alſo read, that the Helvetians or Switzers, a very wiſe people in their manage- 
ment of Afﬀairs, inhabit or poſſeſs about an hundred Towns, ont of which they 
yearly ſend a thouſand choſen men into their Army , the reſt remain behind to 
Till the ground. The next year ſome of them that ſtaid go forth to the War, 
the other Return; by which means they are as well exerciſed in War as in Hus- 
bandry. tis alſo noted of Romulus, that he uſed to prefer Husbandmen a- 
| bove Citizens, eſteeming thoſe that lived in Towns with their wealthy Stocks 
} and Trade, not equal nor worthy of compare with thoſe that Tilled the Land, 
and wearied themſelves daily in Ruſtick Exerciſes. TheRomans, whenthey ,,, 
gave names to their Tribes, called the chiefeſt of the States the Ruſtick Tribes, 
| and the meaner in degree the Urbane. 
| Numa Pompilius, to exconrage Agriculture, commanded the Fields to be 
divided into a certain number of Villages, in each of which he conſtituted 4 
Superviſor z whoſe principal Office it was to obſerve and enquire, who diligent- 
| ly and induſtriouſly did Till their Land, and who negleFed it, whoſe Names 
were brought unto hin. He oftentimes called for the Induſtrious Husband- 
| man, and conrteonſly received him, and ſometimes diſmiſſed hinz with Noble 
' Gratuities, And contrariwiſe, the idle and ſlothful he rebuked; whereby ſome 
« for fear of ſhame and diſgrace, the reſt in hope of favour and reward, were all 
| continually intent on their Affairs, that they might render themſelves and their 
| Lands praiſe-worthy to their King : 4 worthy and noble Preſident for the ens 
| couragement of our Engliſh Husbandmen that are ingenious aud induſtrious. 
and for the Regulation and Reformation of the infinite abuſes, injuries aud 
þ negleds ſo frequently committed and ſuffered in every Village, by the flothful, 
ignorant, and envious Rultick. The like Examples we find to be in ſeverl Conn- 
tries, as Spain, Germany, Venice, Holland, ec. of Compulſive Laws, and 
excellent Cuſtoms for the propagation of Trees for Timber and for Fruits. In 
Burgundy, where Wallnut- Trees abound, when-ever they fell a Tree, they al- 
ways plant a young one near that place: And in ſeveralplaces betwixtHanaw and 
Franctort zz Germany, 0 young Farmer is permitted to Marry a Wife, till 
he bring proof that he hath Planted and is a Father of ſuch a ſtated number 
of Walluut-Irees 3 which Law is inviolably obſerved to this day. It hath been 
a long time deſigned, and attempted by ſeveral worthy perſons, affe@ers of in- 
gennity, and the publick good of the Kingdom, that there might be ſore Con- 
ſtitutions or orders for the advancing and propagating of this noble Art, eſpe- 
cially that part relating to the encreaſe and preſervation of Timber and Fruit- 
Trees and that there might be judicious and experienced Superviſors in every 
place 
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y lace for that purpoſe. T ruſt needs confeſs we have ſeveral good Laws rela- 
ting to our Rural Affairs, but none more ſlighted nor negle#ed than thoſe. Our 


hopes and expetations are now great, that ſomething will ſhortly be done there- . 


in, ſeeing that Royal and moſt excellent Socicty at Greſham-Colledge make 
it one of the moſt principal ObjeGs of their Studies and Care it being ſo 
univerſally neceſſary for our well-being and preſervation, if not the moſt neceſſa= 
ry, all things con{tdered. 


. 
*, 


Maximus Tyrius, 4 moſt Grave Philoſopher, compoſed i Dialogue, wherein 
with many ſufficient and firm Reaſons, he demonſtrates, that this Art of A. 
griculture hath the Precedency of, and is more neceſbary than the Military; 
and Elegantly and Learnedly diſcuſſeth many things, and very much of the 
Profits and Advantages of the Ruſtick Art, and Rural Affairs, | | 

As to its Antiquity, n0 Art or Science can precede it; every one knows that 
a Country-life was the moſt ancient, and that men did in the Infancy of time 
inhabit in Country-Habitations, and ſuitained themſelves by the Fruits of the 
Earth, and dwelt in Tents, Woods, &c. inſtead of Houſes. 

As tothe ſtate, qualification, and condition of a Conntry-life, we may con- 
fidently maintain, that it far excels the City-life, and is much to be prefer- 
red before it. Plato affirms, that a Country-life is the Miſtreſs, and as it were 
the Pattern of Diligence, Juſtice, and Frugality ;, that he could find nothing 
ore profitable, pleaſant, or grateful, than to live in the Country remote and 


free from Envy, Malice, Calumny, Covetouſneſs, and Ambition : which occa- 


ſtoned this grave Author to ordain ſeveral peculiar Laws relating to this no- 


'ble Art, which were brought unto and confirmed by the Emperor Jultinian,e*c. 


Cicero diſcour{ing of the Utility of ſeveral Arts, at length conc/udes, that of 
all things neceſſary and uſeful, nothing 3s better, more advantagious, ſtable , 


pleaſant, nor more worthy a Noble, and Ingenions Spirit, than Agriculture, 


&c. Virgil alſo had as high an eſteers thereof, and aid very much extol and 
celebrate this Ruſtick Art 5 tnſomnch that when he was almoſt loſt amongit the 


pleaſant Groves, and ruminating on the. Fclicities the Conntry yielded, he 


brake forth into this expreſſon. 


Q Fortunatos nimium, ſua fi bona norint, 
Agricolas ; quibus ipla procul diſcordibus Armis 
Fundit humi facilem victum juſtifſlima Tellus, 


And Horace in a certain Ode ſings thus 


Beatus 11le qui procul negotis, 
Ut priſca gens mortalium, 

Paterna Rura, Bobus exercet ſuis, 
Solutus omni fanore, &*c. 


Alſo hear the Divine Du Bartas in his commendation of Husbandry. 


O thrice, thrice happy he who ſhuns the cares 
Of City-Tronbles, and of State-affairs; 
And ſerving Ceres, Tills with his own Teem, 
His own Free-land left by his Friends to him. 


The Pleaſures and ObleFations are ſuperabundant and infinite which we 
daily enjoy and receive from the verdant Fields and Meadows, from the 


jweetneſs and beauty of the Flowers, the ſpringing Woods, the delicate fruits, 
| and 
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and the variety of Domeſtich, and Pleaſant Animals educated even to the ve- 
ry hand, and from the various and barmonious Notes of the Nymphs of 


the Woods. 


The winged Fancies of the Learned Quill, 
Tell of ſtrange Wonders, ſweet Parnaſſus Hill, 
Caſtalia's Well, the Heliconian Spring, 
Star-ſpangled Valleys where the Muſcs (ing. 
Admired things another ſtory yields, 

Ot pleaſant Tempe and th' Elyſan Fields : 

Yet theſe are nothing to the {weet that dwells 
In low-built Cottages, and Country-Cells, & c, 


We may well admire at ſuch as are not highly delighted at the proſpe& of 
the moſt of our Country Villages, whoſe Beauty and Luſtre daily encreaſe 
( where their Inhabitants are [nduſtrious) and appear more and more neat, 
adorned and enriched, and in every part yield innumerable of pleajant and 
fruitful Trees. Can there be a more raviſhing and delightful ovje&, than to 
behold the Towns Plauted with Trees in even Lines before their doors, which 
skreen their Habitations from the Wind and Sun, where they may ſit or walk 
under the dark ſhadows of the Woods and Groves, and where are either the 
gliding Streams, clear and bright Rivolets, pleaſant Hills, or ſhadowie Val- 
lies, delightful Meadows, or other the like Oble@ations 2 


Fair, firm, and fruitful ; various, patient, ſweet, : 
Sumptuoully cloathed in a Mantle meet, 

Of mingled colour, lac't about with Floods, 

And all Embroidered with freſh Blooming Buds. 


That the higheſt and moſt abſolute Content any man enjoys or finds in any 


 Sublunary thing, is in this Science of Agriculturez and the ſeveral Bran- 


ches and Streams of Pleaſure and Delight proceeding or flowing therefrom, 
zone but juch as are ignorant thereof will deny. Of ſuch that affirm it, we 
could produce infinite of Teſtimonies 5 alſo of many that ſo highly affeFed this 
Art and Life. that they deſerted their Powers, Dignities, Kingdoms, Vifto- 
ries, and Iriumphs, and wholly applied themſelves to Agriculture and 4 


| Ruſtick Habitation 5 ſome whereof we ſhall here inſtance, as Manlius Curius 


Dentatus, who afler he had not only Conquered the Warlike King Pyrrhus, 
but had expelled him out of all Italy, and had three ſeveral times Triumphed 
with Glory and Renown, and had very much enlarged the Roman Empire 
by his honourable Atchivements, returned with infinite Afe@Fation, and very 
joy fully to his former Exerciſes and Ruſticities 3 aud there concluded the 
_ of his days with much Tranquility of mind and reſt. No leſs delight 

id L. Quintus Cincinnatus take 7 that Country life, who when he was 
called by the Roman Senate to the Dictatorſhip ( an Office of very high 
Dignity ) was found at Plough in a rude and dirty habit or condition in his 
little Farm; and after he had obtained his freedom from the Office, he im- 
mediately returns to his Rural Occupations. 

Alſo Attalus, that Rich Aſian King, who left his Regal Dignity, and re- 
ſizned his Empire, was then ſo intent on Agriculture, with ſuch inceſſant care 
and diligence, that he formed, Planted, and contrived ſeveral peculiar Gar- 
dens, by his own (ingular Ingenuity and Induſtry, We muſt not omit Div- 

4 clefian 
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cleſian the Emperour, who left the troubleſome Empire, and affeding a pri- 
vate Life, betook, himſelfe to the Conntry z and there lived a long time, and 
enjoyed the Experience, and reaped the fruits of moſt pleaſing Tranquility and 
happy reſt. And although he was oftentimes invited and ſolicited by Letters 
and Embaſſadors from the Senate to return again to his Empire, yet could he 
never be tempted away from his beloved Village. 
We read alſo of that "*þ excellent perſon Attitins Calatinus, who for bis 
ſngular Virtue was called from the Plough and Harrow to be a Dictator 3 
"yet ſtill ſo perſiſted in his pleaſing Frugality and Parſimony, for the great love 
he bareto Agriculture, that he rather choſe to live privately in the Country, 
and to weary himſelf with digging and Ploughing his Land, than to be a Prince 
of the Romans, ard poſſeſs the higheſt plice amongſt the Senators. 
And likewiſe of Abdolonymus, who from a poor Gardiner ( yet of Princely 

Race ) was choſen to the Crown of Sidon. 

Noah the Juſt, Meek Moſes, Abraham, 

( Who Father of the Faithful Race became) 

Were Shepherds all, or Husbandmen at leaſt, 

And in the Fields pailed their days the belt. 

Such were not yerlt, Attalus, Philemetor, 

Archealus, Hiero, and many a Pretor : 

Great Kings and Conſuls, who oft for Blades 

And ghſt'ring Scepters, handled Hooks and Spades? 

Such were not yerlt, Cincinratus, Fabricious, 

Serranys, Curins, who un-(elf-delictous, 

With Crowned Coulters, with Imperial hands, 

With Ploughs triumphant plough'd the Romzan Lands 


How much Honour were Pilo, Fabius, Lentulus, and Cicero worthy of, 
who invented and brought into uſe the Commodious way of ſowing of the ſe- 
veral Pulſes that from that time have born their Names? We muſt not for- 
get our Famons and moſt ingenious Countrey-man the Lord Verulam, a Per- 
fon, who though much concerned in the publick Affairs of the Kingdom, yet 
ſpent much of his time and Studies in the diligent ſcrutiny of the Nature and 
Cauſes, and propoſed means for the advancement and propagation of this part 
of Natural Phylolophy ; as his Sylva, and ſeveral other of his Works te- 

ife. 

# Many other Examples of this Nature might here be inſerted: But theſe, toge- 
ther with the multitude of the like Preſidents our Age and Countrey affords us, 
as well of the Induſtrious and moſt judicious Operations of our Nobles and 
Gentry i# theſe Ruſticities, as of their Noble and a wp Palaces, and Ry- 
ral Habitations 5 and theContentments and Delights they place in them, may 
be ſufficient to convince all ingenious Spirits that are not prejudiced againſt 
this Art, not only of the Dignity, Pleaſure, and Delight thereof, but of its 
Utility and Neceſſity, 

Here they enjoy all things neceſſary for the ſuſtentation of Life, and are 
freed from the perturbations, cares and troubles, that in other places diſturb 
the mind and live content with their Lot, in tranquility and moderation of 
Spirit. Here they enjoy 

Reſt ſecure, an irmocent Life in Peace, 

Variouſly Rich, in their large Farms at eaſe. 

1empe's cool ſhades, dark Caves, and purling Streams, 
Lowings of Cattel, under Trees ſoft Dreams; 
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This Conntrey-life improves and exerciſes the moſi Noble and Excellent 
parts of our lntelle&s, and affords the beſt opportunities to the inſatiable hu- 
mane ſpirit to contemplate and meditate on, and to penetrate into, and diſs 
cover the obſcure and hitherto-occult Myſteries and Secrets of Nature; the 
fixity or mobility of the Earth, the nature of the Air, its weight, and divers 
Mutations 3 the Flux and Reflux of the Sea; the Nature and Matter of Co- 
mets, . Meteors, &c. the Myſtery of Vegetation + the nature of Animals, and 
their a_—_ Species 5 the diſcovery and improvements of Minerals, and to 
attain the higheſt perfe@ions in Science and Art : yea, this condition capa- 
citates a Man to the ſtudy and praiſe of the moſt ſecret and myſtical things 
Nature, affords, if adapted thereunto. : | 
That there is no place ſo fit for ſuch a ſiudy or contemplation of Natural 
Philoſophy, or any of the Liberal Arts, Plato the Prizce of Philoſophers 
teſtifies by his deſerting Athens, that ſplenid City, and ereGing his Acade- 
my #2 4 remote and Ruſtick place. Alſo Petrarchus, for the quietude and 
ſolitarineſs of that kind of Life, was ſo much delighted therewith, that he 
oſt pleaſingly ſpent thoſe years be lived, alone in a ſecret Valley 5, which cauſ- 
ed hins ſo often: to invite his Friends to-come and enjoy with hinz the contents 
ments of ſo happy and grateful a Countrey-life, as it appears by many of his 
Epiſtles Our modern Rapinus, imitator of Virgil in his Learned Poems 
on ſeveral parts of this Rural Art breaks forth into theſe Expreſſions ( as they 
are tranſlated by a judicious Hand ) | 


\ 


« Who could be ſo unkind as to perſwade, 

« T ſhould for th' Town forſake my Countrey ſhade ? 
<* Such Joys I'll ever love, and ſhould be glad 

« At thoſe delightful Rivers to be ſtayd. 


Afterwards in the ſame Poems 


& And bleſt is he who tired with his Afﬀeairs, 

<« Farfrom all noiſe, all vain applauſe, prepares 

«* To go, and underneath ſome ſilent ſhade, 

« Which neither Cares nor anxious Thoughts invade, 
« Do's, for a while, himſelf alone poſſeſs; 

<* Changing the Townfor Rural Happineſs. * 


with much more in praiſe of this moſt pleaſing Life, 


Tou will alſo find, that all Studious and Learned Men have exceedingly 
delighted in a Solitary and Rural Habitation, and to have much preferred 
it : for beſides the ſerenity of the Air, and the pleaſing Viridity, which much 
quickens the Genius, it is moſt certain that the Spirits alſo are thereby recre= 
ated, and the IntelleFual parts wonderfully acuated; as the ſame Petrarcha 


Jays © 


Hic non Palatia, non Theatra, nec atria, 
Sed iplorum loco Abies, Fagus, & Pinus, | 
Inter herbas vireſcentes, & pulchrum montem vicinum, 
Unde & Carmina, deſcendunt, & Pluviz, | 
Attoluntque de terra, ad f{idera noftram mentem, 
By 
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By which it is moſt apparent, that the Study of Arts and Sciences, and 
the exerciſe and fruition of a Countrey-life, are of ſo near a Reſemblance, 
that they may both be pradtiſed without impeding each the other. 


 Thz« Ruſtick /ife alſo moſt certainly hath the Prehemainence above the Ya- 
bitations in great Towns and Cities >, for that it yiclds a perpetual Rotation of 
its infinite variety of Obleations and Contents, as the various times and 
ſeaſons of the year with a pleaſing Face ſuccejſroely preſent themſelves, Some« 
times the Spring approaches, the moſt certain forerunner of the Summer 3 
all Trees then exerciſing, as it were, a. mutual Emulation, which ſhould be 
arrayed with the moſt verdant Leaves, and adorned with the moſt extel- 
lent and curious bloſſoms, that they afford ( beſides moſt fragrant Odours 
every way breathing from ther) incredible delight and pleaſure to all, To 
theſe may you add the pleaſant Notes of the Chanting Nymphs of the Woods 
ſinging their amorous Ditties, raviſhing our Ears with their ſweet Harmony. 
ben follows the Summer , adorned with various Flowers, the Lilly, the 
Roſe, the Gilliflower, and infinite other moſt curious and pleaſant 3 and 
alſo ſeveral delightful Fruits, Animals, and other neceſſaries for Humane 
uſe, Then alſo ſucceeds the Autumn or Harvejt, wherein we reap the Fruits 
of our paſt Labours : then doth the Earth diſcharge it ſelf of its infinite va- 
riety of its Grain and Pulſe, and the Trees of their Delicacics: then alſo 
doth the Air begin to wax cool, to recolle® and refreſh our ſpirits, before de- 
bilitated with too mmch heat. At length enters cold Hyetns, which of all 
the reſt conduces moſt to the Health of our Bodies : for then cur ſuperfluons 
Humonrs are with Cold compreſſed, or elſe concoGed ; and the Nitural Heat 
being the more concentrated, renews its power, and more eaſily performs di- 
geſtion 5 and expelling Obnoxions humours, as Philoſophers ſay, Powers u- 
nited are of greater force than diſperſed; ſo then are we more firm, ative, and 
ſtrong. The end of Winter gives a begirming to the ſubſequent Spring + An- 
nus in Angue latetz ſo are the Rural Pleaſures and Obledations renewed 
ad Infinitum. | 


The Heathens of old had alſo a very higheſteera of Agriculture, as appears 
by their ſeveral Gods and Goddeſles, whom they judged had a Tutelar care 
over thoſe Fruits of the Earth, and other things under their Tuition 3 as Bac- 
chus, Ceres,Diana, Saturn, Flora, Pales, and ſeveral others. But leaving 
them, we find many Learned Men, of profound parts, and moſt excellent In- 
genuity, to have = delight, and to have been very ftudious in this Art, as 
Cicero, who ſo highly affeFed and eſteemed theſe Ruſticities, that ( amongſt 
ſeveral other Rural Habitations, whercin he took much delight ) he was ſo well 
pleaſed with the pleaſant Situation of the Tuſculan Fields or Conntry, as there 
#0 inſtitute as it were another Academy, and compoſe thoſe Philoſophical ©nc- 
ſtions, which from the place he named Tuſculan. Cato the Roman Centor, 
and excellent Moraliſt, was wont to ſay, That he placed his whole Recreation 
and the univerſal Tranquility of his mind in the Exerciſe of Rural Afjirs - 
therefore with infinite of pleaſure and affe@ation did he inhabit in the Village 
Sabine, poſetively affirming, that a better. and more pleaſant life w35 101 to be 
found. Seneca alſo was of the ſame Opinion, that he could tarry in no place 
more willingly than in his own Village into which with a very great Art he 

brought an Aquaduct to Water his Gardens. What ſhall we [13 of Varro, 


Palladius, ad Columella, who publiſhed ſo many uſeful and profitable Pree 
cepts 
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cepts of Agriculture, and ſo induſtriouſly exerciſed and delighted themſelves 
in a Ruſtick lite? We might produce many more inſtances of tzoſt honoura- 
ble, learned, and worthy Perſons, who rather elefed and preferred to ſpend 
their remaining days in the Country, than in the moſt pompous Pallaces and 
Cities, but that we judge it needleſs. Snch that deſire to hear more, we refer 
to Pliny, and other Authors more Copions in Hiſtorical Relations. 


It 3s for no other reaſon that Gardens, Orchards, Partirres, Avenues, &c. 
are in ſuch requeſt in Cities and Towns; but that they repreſent unto us Epito- 
mized, the Form and Idea of the more ample and ſpacious pleaſant Fields, 
Groves, and other RuStick Obje@s of Pleaſure. Formerly Gardens were not 
in Cities and Towns, but in Villages without, as Pliny witneſſeth, until Epi- 
curus ( the Dofor and Maiter of Pleaſure and Voluptuonſneſs) firſt Planted 
them in Athens 3 which was afterwards imitated and brought into uſe by ſuch 
who loved their pleaſures. Gardens, wherever planted, were always ineſteer: 3 
as the famous Gardens of Adonis and Alcinous, ad thoſe Horti Penliles of 
Semiramis 2zeer of Babylon, or Cyrus King of Aſltria, elevated ſo high front 
the Earth on Tarraces and other Edifites, that they were numerated amongſt. 
the moſt ſtupendious and wonderful works that were in the world. Alſo that 
Renowned and FiGitions Garden of the Heſperides, Hierogliphically and Phi- 
Lofophically repreſenting unto us the Summary of eternal Atchievements or 
Enjoyments. The Romans alſo made great ſtore of Gardens, and placed great 
pleaſure in them, We muſt not forget the ſingular care and induſtry of the 
Egyptians 7 Tiling their Gardens 3 wherein, by reaſon 4 the temperature of 
the Air, the goodneſs of the Earth, and their exquiſite Induſtry, flouriſh and 
grow throughout the year, the green Herbs, and infinite variety of pleaſant 
Flowers. How many rare and excellent Gardens, and places allotted and de- 
ſrened for Pleaſure, are in every part of this Kingdom, and in our Neighbouring 
Conntries; but more eſpecially in Renowned Italy, the Garden it ſelf of the 
World ? The great Study, Care, Ingenuity, Coſt, and —_— 'y beitowed and 
zmployed about them, are Arguments ſufficient to convince the greateſt Antago- 
niſt of the infinite contentment and delight they had and enjoyed in Agricul- 
tare, and thoſe kind of Rural Exerciſes : the commendations whereof, the great 
advantages, obleations, and its univerſal uſes and pleaſures are ſo many, and 
ſotedious to emumerate, that it requires an eloquent Pen, and an expert hand 
to diſcover there, and not to be crowded into f narrow 4 confine as a Preface, 
More you may read in ſeveral Authors of its Praiſe, PraGice, and Worth as 
Horace 3 ſeveral of his Poems hath written in the Praiſe of Agriculture and 
4 Country-life. {4 Tibullus alſo you have one of his Elegies full of praiſes 
and delights of a Country-life. So Angelus Politianus þzs Sylva Ruſtica, - 
and Pontanus his ſecond Book De Amore Conjugali: Alſo Cicero, in his 
Book De SeneCtute, writes in praiſe and Commendation of the Country, and 
of Agriculture; where he ſays in one place, Venio nunc ad voluptates A- 
gricolarum, quibus ego incredibiliter dileQor, &c. Du Bartas zz his Di- 
wine Poems, omits not the praiſe of this, as moſt praiſe-worthy. But Virgil 
hath more fully and amply ſet forth its praiſes and commendations in his 
Georgicks, where he treats particularly of that SubjeF; and doth not only 
recount the pleaſures and profits that proceed from it, but very learnedly and 
ingeniouſly Treats of the Art it ſelf, and gives many Precepts which are ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved in the exerciſe of Agriculture, which renders it more 
delightſome and beneficial. Hefiod alſs, one of the prime Poets amongſt the 


Ancients, hath written an excellent exciting, and neceſſary Poem treating of 
b this 
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this Art. Several others there are that have copionſly and learnedly treated 
on this Subjed, amongſt whom Rapinus before-named pleaſartly ſings the 
excellency of ſeveral parts of Agriculture, and of the Art it ſelf. 


Alſo a moſt evident demonſtration end ſure Argument of the Otility, Plea= 
ſure, and Excellency of this Branch of Natural Philoſophy, is the principal 
tare the Royal and Moſt Illuſtrious Society take for the advancement there- 
of, and for the diſcovery of its choiceſt and rarest Secrets, and the moſt fa- 
cile and advantagious means to improve the ſeveral Experiments and PraGi- 
tes relating to that SubjeF; as the ever-honoured Mr. Evelin, a moſt wor- 
thy Member of that Scciety, in particular hath done on one of the moſt prin- 
cipal parts of Agriculturez viz. the Planting of Trees both for Timber , 
Fruits, and other neceſſary uſes, and of making that incomparable Liquor, 
Cider. 


But nothing could more conduce to the Propagating, inconraging, and im- 
proving of this moſt neceſſary Art, and of all other Ingenions and Mechanick 
Art, Inventions, and Experiments, than the Conſtitution of Subordinate S$0- 
cieties ( after a Provincial manner) 1 ſeveral places of the Kingdom, whoſe 
principal care and office might be to colle@ all ſuch Obſervations, Experiments, 
and Improvements they find within their Province, relating to this or any 0- 
ther Art within their Inquiry ; which particular Societies might Annually 
impart ſuch Coll:Fions, Obſervations, Experiments, and Improvements that 
they have obtained, to the Grand Society 3 and from them alſo might Copies 
or Duplicates of the whole Colledion be Annually tranſmitted to each ſubor- 
dinate Society, that any perſon may have a place near unto him for the diſ- 
cotery of his Obſervations, Experiments, Inventions, or Improvements; and 
that diligent, induſtrious, and ingenious perſons may have recourſe thereun- 
to, for the exquiry and ſearch into the ſeveral Inventions, Diſcoveries, and 
Improvements of others 5 by which means every perſon may have an opportu- 
zity to publiſh or diſcover his Obſervations, Experiments, &c. which otherwiſe 
have been, and will be, for the moſt part, with their Authors buried in oblivi- 
87; and every one may alſo have the like opportunity or advantage to ſearch 
znto, or enquire after the ſeveral Ways, Methods, Inventions, &Cc. uſed or diſ- 
covered in any other place of England, of ſuch things relating to this Society; 
which of neceſſity muit abundantly improve Science awd Art, and advance A- 
griculture, ad the Manufactures, two of the principal Supports of this Na- 
ti0ns Wealth and Honour. 


That the particular proceedings ( alrealy made known ) of that mo$t Il- 

| JuſtriousSociety, and the morenniverſal much deſired and expeted from them, 
(next unto the publick Peace and Tranquility of the Nation) are eſteemed the 
only ways and means to promote Induſtry and Ingenuity, to imploy our nu- 
merous people, to cultivate our waſte Lands, to convert our barren Fields into 
fruitlul Gardens and Orchards, to make the Poor Rich, and the Rich Ho- 
ourable, every man is willing to aſſiſt in ſo Univerſal a Work, ( unleſs thoſe 
who thrive by others Ruines.) We find many have aGed their parts, and dif 
covered to the World what they apprehended or had the Experience of; which 
though much ſvort of what may be done, yet have they not loſt their Ain. AMa- 
ny by their Rules, Precepts, Obſervations and Experiments, have highly ad- 
wvanced this Noble Science of Agriculture. But ſeeing ſome of thoſe Treatiſes 


are relating to part ular Countries or places, or to ſome branch only or part of 
this 
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our Subject, -and thoſe alſo difficult to be obtained, and many of them filled 
with old obſolcte and impertinent direfions and things, and too voluminous 
or our Laborious Husbandman, whom they principally concern, I thought it 
110 time ill ſhent in ſuch times and hours, as other neceſſary Afﬀvies detain mes 
220k, to colle® ſuch uſeful Obſervations, Precepts, Experiments, and Diſcove- 
ries, which I find diſpers d in the ſeveral Authors Treating of this Subject, 


| and to reduce them into the following Method ; omitting ſuch things as have 


been found to be uſcleſs, falſe, or meerly putative or conjeFural, or relating 
to other Clinates;, and adding alſo ſuch Diſcoveries,' Obſervations and Ex- 
periments as I have obtained from othcrs, and my ſelfe diſcovered, and never 
bepore publiſhed by any. You have here Epitomized the Subſtance and Mar- 
row of all or moſt of the known Authors treating of this Smbje®, or any part 
thereof; add alſo ſuch new anb neceſſary Obſervations and Experiments as 
are for the benefit and imqroxement of our Country habitations. which I hopc 
may grauifie ſueh Readers as deſire a work of this nature, until our Philoſo- 
phers and Heroes of Science ard Art handle the Plough and Spade, and 
undertake the more plenary Diſcovery and Deſcription of theſe Ruſtick Ope- 
rations which indeed require not only an experienced Hand, but a judicious 
and ingenious Pen: until when, 1 hoye this indigeited Piece may find a place 
in our Rural Libraries; and then I ſhall willingly be the firſt that ſhall com- 
mit this to the Flames, to give way for a better 5 which that wemay ſuddenly 


obtain, is my earneSt deſire. 


Vare. 
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Summary of the Enſuing W 0 R K. 


173" HE Preface or Introduction, in the 
praiſe of Husbandry. 
C H A P. I, 


Of —_ and Improvements in general, 


plainly diſcovering the Nature, Reaſons, and 
Cauſes of Improvements , and the Growth 


of Vegetables, &C, Fol. 1. 
What Agriculture is = 
Of the ſubject whereon the Husbandman 

beſtows his labour id, 
Of the Univerſal Spirit, or Mercury id. 
Of the Univerſal Sulphur id, 
Of the Univerſal Salt 2 


Of the true matter of Vegetables 1 
Where Water or Spirit abounds 1d, 
Where Fatneſs or Sulphur abounds 5 


Where Salt abounds id, 
Equal commixture of Principles 6 
CHAF. FL 
Of the great Benefits and Advantages of En- 
cloſing Lands. IO 
Encloſure an Improvement id, 
Several Intereſts an Impediment 13 
Highways an Impediment id. 


Trees not thriving an Impediment 14 

Dividing Land into ſmall parcels an-Im- 

provement id, 

Encloſure for watered Meadows, not an 

Improvement I5 

Wheat in Encloſures ſubject to Mildew id. 
CHAP. IHIL 


Of Meadow and Paſtnre-lands, and the ſe- 


veral ways of their Improvements, either 
by watering or Drowning ;, or by ſowing or 
Propagating ſeveral ſorts of extraordinary 
Graſſes, or Hays, &C, ] 7 


' Set, 1. Of the watering of Meadows 1d. 


Of Meadows watered by Floods 18 
Of Meadows watered by diverſion of 
Rivers | id, 
Hindrances to ſuch Diverſion 19 
Of Meadows watered by Artificial En- 
ines '20 

©f the Perſian Wheel id. 
Of Wind-Engines for the raiſing water 21 
What Windmils are beſt for this work 1d. 


Se, 2. Principal Rules to be obſerved in 


drowning Lands 22 
Cutting the main Carriage id. 
- Cutting the leſſer Carriages id. 
Making the Drains | 23 
Times for watering - 
Manner of watering of Land by ſmall 
Streams or Engines id. 
 BarrenSprings not ufeful id, 
Sefi. 3. ig dry Meadow, or Paſture impro- 
ve 2 
By Encloſure id 
By burning the ruſhy and moſſy ground id. 
By ſtubbing up ſhiubs, &c. id, 
Diſcovery of hidden Treaſure 2 
By Dunging or Soyling id, 
Time for Soyling | id. 
Soyl for Ruſhy and Cold Land id, 
For Sandy or Hot Land id. 
For other Meadows id, 
Sec. 4. Of ſeveral new Species of Hay or 
Gralſs 26 
Of the Clover-Graſs 1d, 
Of the profit of Clover-Gralſs id, 
Beſt Land for Clover-Grals 27 
Quantity of Seed for an Acre id. 
"Time and manner of ſowing Clover-Graſs 
2 mi 


Of cutting it for Hay, and for Seed id. 
Of Paſturing or feeding Clover-Graſs id. 
Of Thraſhing or ordering the Seed 29 
Of St. Foyn, and the profits thereof id, 


On what Landto ſow it id, 
Quantity of Seed on an Acre, and man- 
ner of ſowing of it 30 
Time of Sowing it: uſe of it 1d, 
La-Lucern id, 
What ground it requires 1d, 
Timeand manner of Sowing it 31 
Its Uſe id. 
Ray-Graſs id, 
Sea. 5. Offome other Graffes or Hayes id. 
Eſparcet id, 
La Romain,or French Tares or Vetches id. 
Spurry-Seed id, 
Trefoyl '* 32 
Long Graſs in V:l:hhire 1d, 
Saxifrage 1d, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Arable Land and Tillage, and of the ſeve- 


ral Grains, Pulſes, KC. uſually propagated 
by the Plough... . 34 
Set. 1. What Lands improved by Tillage 1d. 
Manner of Ploughing each ſort id. 
Clay ſtiff, cold, and moiſt | id, 
Rich and mellow Land 36 
Poor and barren Land 37 
SeR.2. Of digging of Land for Corn 38 


Se, 3. Of the different Species of Grain, 
Corn, Pulſe, ec. uſually ſown, or necel- 
ſary to be propagated in our Coun- 


trey-Farm 39 
Wheat 1d, 
Barley id. 
Rye 40 
Maſlin id, 
Oats id, 
Buck-wheat, or French-wheat 41 
Other forts of Grain id. 

. Peaſe id, 
Beans 42 
Fitches 42 
Lentils id, 
Lupines id 
Tares id, 
Other Pulſes id. 

Sed, 4. Hemp and Flax 43 
Impediments to the ſowing of Hemp and 

Flax id. 

' Want of Trade an Impediment 1d. 
Want of Experience 1d, 
Tythes an Impediment id, 
Hemp 44 
Value of Hemp id- 
Flax id, 
Beſt Seed id. 
Value of Flax 45 

Sed. 5. Woad, &c. id, 
To know when it is full ripe id, 
Profit of Woad id. 
Rape and Cole-ſeed id 
Profit thereof 46 
Turneps id, 


Sei, 6. Of the manner of ſetting Corn, and 


the howing it in, ec. 47 
Deſcription of Mr. Gabriel Plat*s Engine 
of ſetting Corn id, 
The ſecond Engine 48 
Errors in this way 49 
Howing of Corn commended 5O 


New Inſtrument for ſowing of Corn 10d. 
The more particular uſe and benefit of 
this Inſtrument 
r Asto time 
, 2 Equality of Seed 
3 Rectification of the Feeder 


ST 


No diffcreice in driving falt o: flow 
5 No loſs of Seed 


- 


6 Needs no harrowing 

General advantages of this Inſtrument 52 

Another excellent advantage of this In- 
ſtrument | 53 


ved. 7. Of the general uſes of Corn, Grain, 


Pulſe, and other Seeds propagated b 

the Plough 0" AP 4, 
Of Wheat id, 
Of Barley id, 
Of Rye 54 
Of Oats id, 
Of Pulſes id 


Of the uſes of Hemp-ſeed , Flax-ſeed, 
Rape and Cole-ſeed id. 
Of the preſervation .of Corn 55 
Sec, 8. Of the preparation of the Seed 56 
Change of Seed an Improvement id. 
_— of Corn in Dung-water, and 0- 
ther preparations 53 
Picking of Seed _—_— 25 
CHAP. V. 
Of the Manuring, Dunging, and Soyling, 
of Land. 62 
Sed. 1. Of Burning of Land id, 
On what Lands Burn-baiting is good id. 
Manner of Burn-baiting 63 
Sed.2. Soyls and Manures taken from the 


Earth 65 
Chalk id, 
Lime id. 
Marle id. 
Fullers-Earth 66 
Clay and Sand id. 
Earth 67 

Sec.z. Soyls taken from the Sea, or Wa- 

ter 68 
Water-ſand 1d. 
Sea-weeds, and Weeds in Rivers 1d, 
Snail, Cod, or Snag greet id, 
Oylſter-ſhells | 69 
Mud 1d, 
Fiſh id. 

. | Sed. 4. Of Dungsor excrementitious ſoils id. 
Of Horſe-duny id, 
Of Cow or Ox-dung id. 
Of Sheeps-dung 79 
Of Swines-dung id, 
Of the Dung of Fowl id, 
Pigeons-Dung 7x 
Poultry-dung id, 
Goole-dung id, 
Of Urines 72 

Se. 5. Of ſeveral other Soils or Manures jd. 
Aſh2s id, 
Soo: V3 
Salt id, 
Rags id, 
Hair 1d, 
Malt-duſt id. 
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' Fern, Straw, Stubble, &c. id. 
Bones, Horns, ec. 84 
Bark of Trees, & old Earth in Trees 1d. 

Urry id. 
Blood id, 
Labour id, 


CHAT. YE 
Of the Benefit, Raiſing, Planting, and Pro- 
pagating of all ſorts of Timber-trees, and 
other Trees uſeful either in B ilding, or 0- 
ther Mechanick, uſes, or for F encing, Fewel, 
86 


&C. 
Sec. 1. Of the benefit of propagating Tim- 
ber-trees,and other Trees in general 1d. 


Particular advantages $7 
More univerſal advantages 88 
Sed. 2. Of Timber-trees in general 83g 
The Oak, its Propagation and nſe 1d, 
TheElm,its Propagation and ule go 
The Beech 92 
The Aſh, its Propagation and ule 03 
The Wallnut 94 
The Cheſnut 1d, 
The Service id, 


Sed. 3. Of ſeveral other Trees not ſo ge- 
nerally made uſe of for Timber, as 
for Fewel; Coppice-woods, Hedge- 


rows, &c. 95 
The Birch id, 
The Maple id, 
The Horn-beam id, 
The Quick-beam 96 
The Haſel id. 


Seci. 4. Of Aquaticks, or Trees altecting 


moiſt and watry places id,. 
The Poplar 1d, 
The Aſpen 1d. 
The Abele id. 
The Alder 1d, 
The Withy 97 
The Salley 1d, 
Oſliers 1d, 
Willow id, 


Sec. 5. Of other Trees Plantgd for Orna- 
ment, or adorning Gardens, Avenues, 
Parks, and other places adjoyning to 
your Manſion- houſe; and convertible 


allo to ſeveral uſes. id, 
The Sycomore id. 
The Lyme-tree 98 
The Horſe Cheſnut-tree id. 
The Fir.Pine,Pinaſter,and Pitch-tree id. 
The Larch, Platanus, and Lotus 99 
The Cyprus id, 
The Cedar 1d, 
The Alaternus id, 
The Phillyrea id, 
'Z he Bay-tree id, 
]he Laurel id, 


The Eugh-tree id, 
Privet | I00 
Seq, 6. Of Shrubs and other Trees leſs uſe- 


tul, yet planted for Ornament and De- 
light id. 
The Myrtle » id; 
The Box 14. 
Juniper 1d, 
Tamarisk 1d; 
Arbor Vitz id, 
Some Flower-trees, and other Trees of 
delight 1d; 


Sec.7. Of (uch Trees that are neceſlary and 
proper for Fencing, and Encloſig of 
Lands, Orchards, ” Gardens, &c. And 
the belt way of rai ing fuch Fences 101 


The White-thorn id, 
The Holly id. 
Piracantha id, 
The Black-thorn id, 
The Elder I02 
Furzes id. 
The ſpeedieſt way of Planting a Quick- 
{et-Hedge id, 

Another way id. 
Of Planting the Holly-Hedge idy 
Preſerving Hedges from Cattle id, 
Weeding of Hedges id, 
'Plaſhing of Hedges id, 


S:4.8. Of the Nurſery for the more conve- 


nient Propagation of oft of the fore- 
mentioned Trees 103 
Trees produced of Seed id. 


Preſerving & preparation of the ſeed 1d. 


EleCtion of the ſeed id. 
Place for Nurſery id, 
Manner of ſowing Io4 
Ordering of the Nurſery id.” 
Sowing of a Coppice id. 


Sed. 9. Of the tranſplantation of Trees id. 
The time id. 
Of ſuch Trees that come of Slips, Suck- 


ers, &c. 105 
Time to lip or lay id. 
The time for Aquaticks id, 
Manner of tranſplanting id. 
Watering of Trees 106 
Staking of 'Trees id. 
Planting of Aquaticks id. 
Removing of Trees id. 
Tranſplanting of great Trees Io7 
Helps to Trees id, 
Planting of Coppices id, 
Thickning of Coppices id, 


Sei. 10. Of the pruning, ſhrouding, cutting 
and felling of Trees and Coppices 108 


Pruning of Trees 1d. 
Times for ſhrouding id, 
| Obſervations in Shrouding id, 
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Pruning of Winter-greens 109 
Cutting of Aquaticks 16. 
Cutting of young Coppices id. 
Felling of Coppices, time & inanner 1d. 
Fclling Timber-trees, time & manner 1d, 
CHAP. VII. 
Of Fruit-trees, 


Sed. 1. Of the profits and pleaſures of Fruit- 
trees II 
Of Apples I 12 
Of Pears 113 
Of Cherries 114 
Of Walnuts id, 
Of Filberts 1d, 
Of Quinces id, 
Of Mulberries 115 
Of Plums 1d. 
Of Medlars id, 
Of Barberries 116 
Of Almonds 1d. 
Of Services 1d. 
Of Gooſeberries id, 
Of Currants id, 
Of Rasberries id. 
Sed. 2, Of Wall-trees 117 
Of the Vine id, 
Of Aprecocks F I19 
Peaches, Nectorines, and Mecllocotones 
id. 
Of Figs. id, 
Of Currants id, 
Other Fruits -4- &f 
Set, 3. Of the Propagation of F : rae” 
It, 
By Graſting 720 
What Fruits are Grafted, and on what 
Stocks 1d, 
By Inoculation id. 
What Fruits are Inoculated, and on what 
Stocks id, 


Sea, 4. Of the Nurſery for Stocks 121 
Sed. 5. Of thetime and manner of grafting 


122 

The time for Grafting 123 
The choice of Grafts id, 
The keeping of Grafts id, 
Fnltruments for Grafting 1d, 
Grafting in the Clett. id, 
In the Bark 124 
Shoulder, or Whip-grafting I25 
Grafting by Approach id, 
A new way of Grafting 126 
S:9, 6. Of the time and manner of Inocu- 
lation 127 
The time for Inoculation id, 
Choice of Buds id. 


Inſtruments for Inoculation 1d 


Stones, Nuts, or Kernels 12S 
What Trees are fo raiſed id: 
Se#. 8, Of ra ſing and propagating of Fruit- 
trees by Layers, Slips, or Suckers 129 


What Trees are to be fo raiſed id. 
To lay the Franches of Trees id. 
Sec, 9. Of the tranſplanting of Trees 133 
Time to tranſplant Trees | id; 
The manner of tranſplanting Trees id. 
The diſtance of Trees 13T 
Sect. 10. Of the pruning of Trees 132 
Of young Trees id, 
Of Wall-trees id: 
Of old Trees 133 
Sed. 11. Other neceſſary obſervations about 
Fruit-rrees 134. 
The raiſing of Land ids 
The ordering of the Roots of old Trees 
id. 

Alteration of the Ground 135 
Defending Trees from Winds id. 
Raiſing Stocks id. 
Soyl for Fruit-trees id. 
Height of Trees id, 
Diſeaſes of Trees 136 
Se. 12, Of the uz and benefit of Fruit- 
trees 135 
By Cider id, 
Cider Fruits id, 
Making of Cider I39 
By Perry 140 
Making of Perry 1d, 
Some obſeryations concerning Cider 14x 
Botling of Cider id, 


Of the Wines or Juices of other Fruits : 
Cherry-Wine 
Wine of Plums 
Mulberry-Wine 
Rasberry-Wine 
Wine of Currants 

| CHAP VIII. 
Of ſach Tillage, Herbs, Roots, and Fruits thad 
are uſually planted and propagated in Gar- 
dens, and Garden-grounds, either for neceſſa- 
ry Food, uſe, or advantage 


AS 
J 
142 143 
Wort-Wine 
: ; , 144 
The advantage of Garden-tillage in ge- 
id, 


The three ſeveral ways of Inoculation | 
| d, 


neral 
Sef. 1. Of Hops 145 
Beſt Land and Situation of a Hop-gar- 
den | id. 
Defending the Hop-garden by Trees 146 
Preparing the Ground id. 
Diſtance of the Hills id, 
Bigneſs of the Hills 147 
Time of planting Hops id. 
Choice 


Sea. 7. Of raiſing Fruit-trees by the Seeds, 
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The Coleflower id. 


Choice of ſets and manner Of fercting 1d. T 

Dreſling of Hops id, | Cabbages and Coleworts id. 
Poling Hops 148 | Lettuce 164 
Tying Hops to the Poles 149 | Savoys id. 
Of the making up the Hills 150| Beets id. 
Manner of watering Hops id. | Anile =. M0 
When Hops blow, bell, and ripen 151 | Se#. 4. Of Carrots, Turneps, and Other 
When to gather Hops, and the manner Roots uſeful in the Kutchin id; 
how id. | Carrots id. 
Of the drying of Hops 153 | Turneps 155 
Deſcription of an Ooſt or Kiln id. | Parſnips id. 
Another way to dry Hops I54| Skirrets id. 
The beſt way to dry Hops di. | Radiſhes id. 
To dry Hops ſuddenly without turning | Potatoes 1d; 
_ them 155| Jeruſalem Artichoaks id. 
Bagging Hops id, | Onions : | id. 
Laying up the Poles id. } Garlick | id. 
Dunging or Soyling the Hop-Garden | Leeks 156 
| 156} Tobacco | id, 
Sed. 2. Of Liquorice, Saffron, Madder, and | Sef. 5. Of the manner of ordeting and pre- 
Dyers Woad id; paring of Gardenzground, making of 
Beſt Land for Liquorice, and ordering Hot-beds, and watering of the Gar- 
of it i157 _ dens, e&c. 167 
_ Choice of Sets OE id. | The ſevetal ways of tempering Mold id. 
Time and manner of Planting id. | The beſt way of ſowing Garden-Seeds 
Taking up of Liquorice, and its profit id; 
id. | Tolay ground warm anddry id, 
Of Saffron id, | The making of Hot-beds 168 
What Land is beſt for Saffron id, | Of wateting of Plants id, 

Time and manner of Planting it 158 CHAP.1IX 


Time of the flowering and gathering 
Saffron id, 


Drying of Saffron id, 
Profits of Saffron id, 
Of Madder id. 
- Land fit for Madder | id. 
Time and manner of planting it id, 
The uſe and profit of Madder id, 
Of Weld, or Dyers Woad id, 
What Land it requires id. 
Manner of ſowing it _ id; 
Gathering and ordering it 159 
Sei. 3. Of Beans, Peaſe, Melons, Cucum- 
bers, Aſparagus, Cabbage, and ſeveral 
other ſorts of Gardei-tillage id. 
Garden-beans id. 
Peale 160 
French-beans I61 
Melons and Cucumbers id. 
Pompions id, 
Artichoaks id, 
Their preſervation againſt Froſb id, 
Dreſling of Artichoaks 162 
Aſparagus id. 
Planting of them | id, 
Ordering and cutting of them id. 
Early Aſparagus id, 
Strawberries 163 


Of ſeveral ſorts if Beaſts, Fowls, and Inſects, 
uſually kept for the Advantage and Uſe of 


the Husbandman t70 
Sed. 1. Of Beaſts + id. 
Of the Horſe id, 
Of the Aſs 171 
Of the Mule id, 
Of Cows and Oxen id; 
Of Sheep id; 
Of Swine 1d, 
- Goats id. 
Of Dogs 17 
Of Corn if | 
Se&. 2. Of Fowl 17 4. 
Of Poultry id. 
Profit of Poultry : id, 
Feeding and fatting of Poultry 175 
Encrealing of Eggs id, 
Hatching of Eggs artificially 1d, 
Of Geeſe id, 
Of Fatting of Geeſe. _. id. 
A principal obſervation of Fatting of 
Geeſe | 176 
The Jews manner of Fatting Geeſe 1d. 
Of Ducks id. 
Of Decoy-Ducks' id. 
Of Turkeys id. 
Of Pigeons 177 


Fo 
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To encreaſe a Stock of Pigeons id. 
Of Swans | 178 
Fatting of Cignets id. 
Of Peacocks | id. 
Of tame Pheaſants, and the ordering of 
them id. 
Sed. 3. Of Inſects id. 
1 Of Bees 179 
The praiſe and pleaſure of Bees 1d. 
Of the Apiary , IS1 
Form and manner of the Aptary id, 
. Ofthe ſeats or ſtools for Bees 182 
_ Of Benches id. 
The beſt Seats id, 
Of the Hives | | 184 
The form and bigneſs of the Hives id. 
Dreſſing the Hives * id, 
Of Wooden Hives id. 
Of Glaſlen Hives 1d, 
Of Spleeting che Hives 186 
Of the Swarming of Bees id 
Several Experiments to encreaſe Bees 
without ſwarming id. 
The bigneſs of ſwarms or ſtocks of _ 

I 
Signs of Swarming id. 
\ Signs of preſent {warming | id, 
Signs and cauſes of not ſwarming id. 
To make them ſwarm 189 
Signs of after-{warms id. 
Ringing of Bees 190 
Hiving of Bees id, 
Uniting of Swarms 191 
© Defence againſt Bees id, 
To cure the ſting of a Bee id. 
Of the Becs work 192 
The numbers of Bees id, 
Of the Bees Enemics . 1d. 
Removing of Bees 193 
Fecding of Bces id, 
An Experiment for improving of Bees 
194 
A ſingular obſervation concerning the 
Food of Bces id, 
Of the Fruit and Profit of Bees 1d. 
Driving of Bees 195 
' Exſection, or Gelding of Combs id 
Of the generation of Bees 196 
The making of Metheglin 197 
| 2, Of Silk-murms. 199 
| Their Food id. 
Time and manner of hatching Silk-worms 
Eggs id, 
Their ſickneſs id, 
Their time and manner of feeding 200 
Their ſpinning id, 
Their breeding id, 
. The winding of the Silk id, 


| 


CHAT IK 


Of common and known exteraal Injuries , In- 


conventexces, Enemies and Diſeaſcs in i'ext 
to, and uſually affiifiing the Hn>band- 
man in mojt of the Ways and Methods of 
Agriculture before treated of: And the 


ſeveral Natural and Artificial Remedies pro- 


poſed, and made uſe of for the prevention and 


removal of them 202 
Seda. x1. From the Heavens or Air id. 
Great heat or drought id, 
Remedies for want of water 203 
To make Ciſterns to hold water 205 
Great Cold and Froſt 206 
Much Rain 209 
High winds 210 
Thunder and Tempeſt, Hail, e>c. id, 
 Mildews id. 
Sec. 2, From the Water and Earth id. 
Much water offending 211 
Overtlowing of the Sea id, 
Land floods id. 
Standing-waters id. 
Stones, Shrubs &c. 213 
weeds 214 
Blights and Smut id. 
Sett, 3. From ſeveral Beaſts 21 
Foxes id, 
Otrters 216 
Coneys, Hares 216 
| Poll-cats, Weaſels, and Stotes id 
Moles or Wants id. 
Mice or Rats 217 
Seda. 4. From Fowls 218 
Kites, Hawks, &c. id. 
Crows, Ravens, &c. id, 
, Pigeons 219 
Jays 220 
Bulfinches id. 
Goldfinches 1d. 
Sparrows, &c, id, 


Seet. 5. Of Inſects, and creeping things of- 


fending . 22x 
Frogs and Toads id, 
Snails and Worms id, 
Gnats and Flies id. 
Waſps and Hornets 222 
Catterpillars id. 
Earwigs id. 
Lice id, 
Ants id, 
Todeſtroy Ant-hills 223 


Snakes and Adders 


id, 
To cure the ſtinging of Adders, or biting 


of Snakes 


id, 


Sea. 6. Of ſome certain Diſeaſes in Ani- 


mals and Vegetables 
Of Beaſts and Fowl 


id. 
id, 
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Of the Murrain 224 
Of the Rot in Sheep id. 
An approved Experiment for the cure of 
the Faſhions in Horſes, and Rot in 
Sheep. 225 
Another for the Meaſles in Swine, and 
alſo to make them fat id. 

Se. 7. Of Thieves and ill Neighbours 226 

| CHART YR © 

Of he ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments, Tools, and 
Engines incident to this Profeſſion of AgTl- 
culture; and of ſome Amendments and 
profitable Experiments in Building, ei- 
ther by Timber, Stone, Brick, or any other 

way 229 
Se. 1 Of the ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs 1d. 
Double-wheeled Plough id. 


Tusn-wreſt Plough 230 
Single-wheeled-Plough id. 
Plain Plough id, 
Double Plough id, 
Another ſort of double Plough ' id, 
Other ſorts of Ploughs id. 
Good properties of the Plough 231 
Errors of the Plough 1d, 
A Turtfing Plough id, 
Sed. 2. Of Carts and Waggons 1d. 
New ſort of Cart 232 
Waggon with Sails id, 
Sefi. 3. Of ſeveral. other Inſtruments uſed 
in Digging 232 
Of the Trenching-Plough id. | 
Of Spades 233 | 
Turfing-Spade id 
Trenching-Spade id, 
Common Spades id. 
The How id, 
Other Inſtruments uſed in digging,ec. 1d. 
Sed. 4. Other various Inſtruments id, 
Fed. 5. Of Amendments and profitable Ex- 
periments in Building 234 
The ſituation of a Houſe 235 
Secureſt and cheapeſt way of Building a 
Houſe 23 
Beſt Covering for a Houſe 237 
Of Tiles, Bricks, &c. id. 
Of Building of Stone, or Brick-walls 238 
Of Mortar id, 
Of Timber 239 
Of Mills id. 
CHAP. X1I. 
Of Fowling and Fiſhing. 241 
Sed. 1. Of Fowling in general 1d, 
Of Fowling, the nature of Water-fowl 1d, 
The haunts of Water-fowl id. 
Sed. 2. Of taking the greater ſort of Fowl 
with Nets id. 
The form of a Draw-net 242 
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Sed, 3. Of the taking ſinall Water-fowl 


with Nets id. 
Sefi. 4. of taking great Fowl with Litne- 
twigs 243 

Of thedivers ways of making Birdlime id, 
Of the ſeveral ules of it 244 
Of the taking ſmall Fowl with Lime- 
twigs id, 


Sed, 5. Of taking Fowl with Springes id. 
Seft. 6. Of killing Fowl with the Fowling- 


piece 245 
Of the choice of Gunpowder id. 
The way to make ſhot id, 
Of the Stalking-Horſe 247 
Of the Artificial Stalking-Horſe id. 
Artificial Trees 1d, 


A digreſlion concerning decoy-ponds id. 
Of the taking Wild-Ducks Eggs 248 


Se.7. Of taking Land-fowl id, 
The greater ſorts of them id, 
Of taking Fowl by Day-nets id, 
Of taking Larks by Day-nets 2-19 
Of Stales id, 
Another way to take Larks by a Day-net, 

called Daring of Larks _ id. 


To take Birds with the Low-Bell id. 
Fotake Birds with the Trammel only 250 
To take Birds by Batt-Fowling = 1d. 
To take ſmall Birds with Lime-twigs id. 
To take Fieldfaresor Bow-thruſhes id. 

Sed. 8. Of taking Fowl with Baits 251 
To take Land-Fowl with Baits id, 
To take Water-fowl with Baits id, 


. | Sed. g. Of taking ſome ſorts of Fowl id. 


'Totake the Pheaſant with Nets id, 
Todrive young Pheaſants 252 
To take Pheaſants with Lime-twi gs id, 
To perch Pheaſants id, 
To take Partridge id, 


To take them with a Trammel-Net- id. 
To take them with a Serting-dog id. 


To drive Partridges id. 
To take chem with Birdlime 253 
To take Woodcocks id, 
To takethemin aCock-Road id, 
Of Fiſhing. | 

Sed. x. Of taking Fiſh by Nets, Pots, or 

Engines - 254 
To Fiſh with Nets id, 
With the Trammel or Sieve id, 
With the Caſlting- Net id, 
With the Shore-Net or Pot-Net id. 
With Fiſh-pots id, 
with Wears | 255 
With Hawks id, 


The way of making a Piſcary. id, 
A Hawk-Net | | 

Sea.2. Of Angling 256 

O\ſcrvztious 
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Obſervations in Angling id. 
Seaſons for Angling 257 
Seaſons not to Angle in id, 
Se&.3.Of Angling for Salmon and Trout 2 58 
Seci, 4. Of Angling for Pike and Perch id, 
Sed. 5. Of Anyling for ſtanding Water Or 


Pond-Fiſh 259 
For the Carp id. 
For the Tench id. 
For the Dace id. 
For the Roach id. 
For the Bream 260 | 
Taking of Eels | 1d. 
By Angle id, 
With Bank-hooks 1d. 
By Sniggling id. 
By Bobbing 1d. 

Sef.6. Of Angling for the Barbel, Grfling, |. 

Umber., Chevin, and Chub 261 
Of Cormorant Fiſhing id, 

' Sed. 7. Of Fiſh-ponds. id. 
Ot Carp-ponds id, 
Of Trout-ponds id. 
Of Oylter-pools 262 


CHAP. XIII. = 
Kalendarium Ruſticum, or Monthly Direciions 


| Of the Baroſcope 3OT 
Sec 2. Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks 


fer the Husbandman. 261 
In January 265 
February 267 
March 269 
April 271 
May 273 
June | 275 
Fuly 277 
Auguſt 279 
September 281 
0] Gober 28 p4 
November | 285 
December 287 
CHAP. XIV. 


Of the Prognoſticks of Dearth, or Scarcity, Pien- 
ty, Sickneſs, Heat, Cold, F roſt, Snow, Winds, 
Rain, Hail, Thunder,” SC. 289 

Sea. x. Ofthe different appearances of the 

Sun, Moon, Stars, Meteors, or any other 


thing inthe Air, or above us 2 90 
Of the motions, colours, and appearances 

of the ſeven Plancts id. 
Of the Sun id, 
Of the Moon 292 
Of the other Eraticks or Planets 1d, 
Of Comets or Blazing-Stars 293 
Of the ſhooting of Stars 294 
Of the fixed Stars id. 
Of Fire, or other caſual appearances 1d. 
Of the Clouds 295 


Of Miſts and Fogs id, 


Of Winds 296 
Of Whirlwinds 297 
Of the Rainbow 0 ll 


Of Noiſe and ſtiIneſs in the Air id. 
Of Thunder and Lightning id. 


Of the Rarity and denſity of the Air id. 


Of the Weather-Glaſs, or Thermometry 
299 


taken from the Earth and Water 302 


Of the Earth x id, 
Of the Water | 1d. 
Of the Sea 1d. 
Sect. 3. Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks 
taken from Beaſts, 303 
Of Beeves or Kine id. 
Of Sheep id. 
Of Kids 1d. 
Of Aſles id, 
Of Dogs id, 
Of Cats 1d, 
Of Mice and Rats id, 
Of Swine | 304 
Sed, 4. Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks 
taken from Fowl id, 
Of Water-Fowl id, 
Of Land-Fowl id. 
Of the Heron id, 
Of the Kite 305 
Of the Crow, ec. id. 
Of Sparrows id. 
Of the Jay id. 
Of Bats 1d. 
Of the Owl id, 
Of the Wood-Lark id, 
Of the Swallow id, 
Of the Cock td, 
Se. 5. Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks 
taken from Fiſhes and InſeRs id, 
Of Sea-Fiſh 1d) 
Of Freſh-water Fiſh id, 
Of Frogs id. 
Of Snakes id, 
Of Ants id, 
Of Bees 1d, 
Of Knats, Flies, and Fleas id, 
Of Spiders 306 
Of Chafters, &c, id. 
Sed. 6. Promiſcuous Obſeryations and Prog- 
noſticks | id, 
Of Trees and Vegetables id. 
Of Fire id, 
Signs of Rain "07 
Signs of Snow id, 
CHAP. XV. 


Didionarium Ruſticum. 
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CHAP. +. 


O } Hucbandry, and Improvements n general ; plainly 
diſcovering. the Nature, Reaſons, and (Cauſes of 
Improvements ; and the Growth of Vegetables, &c. 


SW Griculture hath been {not undeſervedly.) efteem- wht Agri 
Yf ed a Science,. that principally teacheth us the Na- cuttare is, 
ture, and divers Properties and Qualities, as well 
| of the ſeveral Soils, Ezrths, and Places, as of the 
| ſeveral Productions or Creatures, whether Vegeta» | 

poll ble, Animal, 'or Mineral, that either Naturally.pro- 
git ceed , or are artificially produced. from, or elſe 
| maintained by the Earth. Agricultura eſt Scientia 
 docens que ſunt in unoquoque Agro: jerunda & facinn* 
da, que terra maximos perpetuo proventus ferat, ſaith Parro. ' | 

The Judicious and Under(tanding Hasbandmar mult firſt conſider the of the 545- 

Subje& whercon to ſpend his Time, Coſt, and Labour iz. the Earth, or j*# wherein 
Ground z which we uſually term either Meadow., Arable; Paſture, C—_ 
Woodland, Orchard, or Garden-ground : then whether it be more:coms his £atoure 


F modtous or profitable for Meadow, for Paſture, or for Woods, which 
| in moſt places are naturally produced, to the great advantage of the Hxs- 
{ bandman 3; or with what particular Species of Grain, Pulte, Trees, Fruits, 
4 or other Vegetables, it'1s beſt to Plant or Sowe the ſame, to his greateſt +, 


r | benefit; And with what Beaſts, Fowl, or other Animals, to Stock his 
1 Farm or other Lands. Alſo he 1s to conſider the beſt and moſt commodi- 
ous way of T1lling, Improving, Propagating, Planting, and Manuring all 
ſuch Meadows, Arable, and Paſture-Lands, Woods, Orchards, and Gar- 
dens 5 and the Reaſons and Cauſes of ſuch Improvements, All which we 
ſhall endeavpur to diſcover, to the ſatisfaction and content-of the dili- 
ent and. laborious Husbandman. . . T9 | 

But before we enter upon the particular :Ways and Methods of Agri- 
culture Treated of 1n this enſuing Work, we [ſhall endeavour to unvail 
the ſecret Myſteries (as they are commonly eſteemed )) , of the Produdti- 
ons and Increaſe of Vegetables, after a plain and familiar Method, not 
exceeding the Capacity of our Husbandmen, whom this Treatiſe doth 
principally concern ; by the true knowledge whereof, a Gate is opened. 
to Propagate, Maturate, or advance the Growth or Worth of any Tree, 
Plant, Grain, Fruit or Herb, to the higheſt pitch Nature admits of: : 

This Globe of Earth that affords unto us the ſubſtance, not only of of ;5- v4; 
our ſc}ves, but of all other Creatures Sublunary, 1s impregnated with a $pi- verſa Spiris 
rit moſt ſubtile and Ethereal, as it were divinioris Aure particula ( as the ; Harman 
Learned W;{/is terms it ) which the Original, or Father of Nature hath | 
placed in this World, as the Inſtrument of Life and 'Motion of every Ne.nermen 
thing, This Spirit isthat which inceſlantly adminiſters-unta every Ani- 
mal its Generation, Lite, Growth, and Motion; to every Vegetable its 
Original and Vegetation : It is the Vehicle that carrieth with it the Sl-.- 

S phureous 
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phureous and Saline parts, whereof the Matter, Subſtance, or Body of all 


Vegetables and Animals are formed or compoſed. It 1s the Operator or 
Workman, that tranimutes by its ative heat the Szlphnreons and Saline 
partsof the Earth or Water into thoſe Varieties of Objects we daily 
behold or enjoy, according to the different Seed or Matrix wherein it 
operates: It continually peripires through the pores of the Earth, carry- 
ing with it the Slphzreons and Saline parts, the only Treaſure the Hul- 
bandman ſeeks for, as hath been by fowe Ingenious Artiſts mechanichally 
proyed, by receiving the ſame between the Vernal and Auturmmnal Equinoxes 
in an Alembick-head, where it hath condenſed, and copioufly diſtilled 
into the Receiver, at that ſeaſon of theyear ; the Earth then more libe- 
rally affording it, than in the Winter-ſeaſon : which Spiritual Liquor 
ſo received, is not a Treaſure to beflighted or neglected, carrying with it 
the only Matter of Vegetables, as the ſame Artiſts affirmed, that having 
placed the ſame under a Meloz-Glaſs near ſome Vegetable, it was thereby 
wholly attratted externally, and converted into that Yegetable ; they 
concluded alſo the ſame to be that Materia Prima que abſq; omni ſumptu, 
labore &- moleſtia reperta eſt, & quam in atre capere te oportet autequan ad 
terram perveniat, &c. This Liquor undoubtedly would be of fingular Vir- 
tue and Effect, in advancing and maturating the Growth of the more 
excellent Flowers or Curioſities, being irrigated therewith. It is eaſily 
obtained, and that in great quantities, by ſuch that think not a little 
time and labour loſt, to ſcrutine into the , Myſteries of Nature. Fut 
whether we obtain it ſingly, or ſimply, or not, this we know, that itis 
to be received by placing the more natural Receptacles, the Seeds and 
Plants in the Earth, which gives it us tranſmuted into ſuch Forms and 
Subſtances, as are moſt deſired and neceſſary. 

Although the Spirit of Mercury be that aCtive and moving part, and 
that principally appears in the Generation or Conception of any Vege- 
table or Animal, and is alſo the firſt that fies in the ſeparation or ditlo- 
lution of Bodies, yet is it imbecile and defe&tive without that mcſt 'Ex- 
cellent, Rich, and Sulphureoxs Principle, which (according to the deſcrip- 
tion of the Learned Wi//zs ) 1s of a little thicker confiſtence than the 
Spirit, and next unto it the moſt ative; for when any mixture or com- 
pound is ſeparated, the Spirits firſt fly, then follow after the Sulphurcous 
Particles. The Temperature of every thing, ſo far as to the Heat,. Con- 
fiſtence, and curious Texture thereof, doth principally depend on Sl- 
phur; from hence every Plant, Fruit and Flower receives thoſe infinite 
varietie of Forms, Colours, Guſts, Odours, Signatures, and Virtues ; it 
1s that which is the proper Medinm to unite the more Volatile Mercury 
or Spirit to the more fixed Salt. Spiritys Mediante Anima cum corpore 
conjungitnr &* ligatur, &* fit unura cum es, (ay the Philoſophers, This Sul- 
phur, or oily part, is eaſily ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed in Yegetables by 
the more curious: it ariteth out of the Earth with the aforeſaid Mercyry 
or Aqueous Spirit, though not at the firſt diſcernible, yet in every Plant 
more and more maturared and augmented by the Suns influence, as the 
Seed or Matrix is more or leſs inclined to this Principle: This is alfo that 
which gives to our hot and ſtinking Dungs, Soils, or Manures, the Olea- 
ginous pinguidity and fertility, and which begets that fiery heat which is 
in Vegetables, as Hay, Corn, e*c. laid on heaps not throughly dry. 

Not only the Duration of [dividzals, but alſo the Propagation of 


the Species dependeth much on the Principle of Salt : tor the growth of 
Minerals, 
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Minerals, the fertility of Land, the vegetation or growth of Plants, and 
chiefly the fruitful Foetation and Progeny of Animals, have their Ofiginal 
from their S4lize Seed. This Salt obſcurely pafleth with the Mercurial 
Spirit and the $2lphur, and is affociated therewith z. wherever that palles, 
and where it finds a conyenient Receptacle, Seed, or Matrix, it is more fix- 
ed than either the Su/phur or Spirit, The Salt is that which gives to eve- 
ry Creature a Subſtance or Body, without which, neither the Spirit nor 
Sulphur could be reduced or coagulated into any Form; Itis in every 
thing: Sal autemrreperitir in rebus omnibus, It is volatile, when carried in 
the wings of the Spirit and Sulphur, by the natural Fire or Motion : But 
afterwards it is more fixed, when ſeparated from the Spzrzt, or Mercury; 
and Sz/phur by artificial Fire, as appears in theaſhes or Caput Mortuum of 
all Vegetables, Animals, or Minerals diſtilled or burnt 3 much alſo of the 
Szlphareons or Mercurial parts are coagulated by, or tranſmuted into the 
Saline, by natural or artificial Heat or Warmth, as 1s evident in the Sea, 
the nearer it is to the EquinoGial Line, and the more it receives of the 
Perpendicular, or dire&t Beams of the Sun, the greater quantity of Salt 
It contains, not only by the exhalation of the Aqueons, or Phlegmatick 
parts, but the Maturation, Tranſmutation, or Fixation of the more vola- 
tile, Spiritual, and Sulphareons parts, into the more Salize or fixed : For 
in thoſe hotter Clixzates, the Land it ſelf alſo is morefertile, through the 
abounding quantity of this vegetating Salt, as appears by the great plen- 
ty of Nitre, or Sal terre found 1nthe hotter Climates, lying on the Sur- 
face ofthe Earth in the. morning like a hoary Froſt: when the Regions 
nearer the Polcs, having not thoſe natural advantages of the Sun-beams 
in ſo high a degree, are not ſo Fertile, nor abound fo much with S2/t, the 
moſt principal cauſe of Fertility. Some of our beſt and moſt ingenious 
Modern Authors, not only acknowledge, but affirm, fome Salt, ( mean- 
ing I ſuppoſe, the vegetating Salt to be that which gives ligature , 
weight, and conſtitution to things, to be the moſt manifeſt Subſtance in 
all artificial Compolts, and to be the Reviver, and fertilizer of dead mor- 
tified and barren Earth. And make a Querie, whether Salt hath not a 
Dominion almoſt Monarchical 1n this great work of Nature, being fo 
; abſolute an ingredient in all our Dungs and Compolts. 
y But we will leave theſe Phzloſophical Principles as they are fimply and of the true 
| apart, very neceflary to be known by thoſe that operate in the more Se- mer of 
cret, Myſtical, and Mechanick Indagations of Nature, and diſcourſe only * 
| of that Univerſal Spirit or Vapor, which daily and every moment per- 

ſpires and proceeds out of every part of the Earth, and is in every thing, 

containing 1n itſelf the Spirit or Mercury, the Sulphur and the Salt 1n 

one body united - and without Art indiviſible, yet fome one Part or 

Principle abounding more or leſs in every thing; as the Water con- 

taineth more of the Spiritual, or Aqueous part 3 ſeveral Fruits, Plants , 

Flowers, and Soils, more of the Sulphureous; and Barks of Trees, Blood of 

Animals , and ſeveral Minerals, more of the Salize. And whereloever 

theſe Principles are molt equally tempered or mixed, there 1s molt of Fer- 

tility, -as is evident inthe ſeveral Natures, Tempers and Qualities of Pla- 

ces, for the Production or Propagation of Yegetables; and wherefoever 

any or either of theſe Principles do over-much abound , Vegetables are 

not produced; as Waters, or any other Liquors, or Spirits, are not Fer- 

tile in themſelves as to Vegetation, unleſs they are either conjoyned with where water 

ſome other Subſtance or Matter, or the more Phlegmatick parts eyapora: 0, 7 

"0 ted, I 
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ted, and the remaining part marcurated by the Sun or Air into an aug- 
- mentation of the other Principles, then is it capable of yielding natural- 
ly ſome ſort of Vegetables: For although ſevera] Plants ſet in Water 
only, do emit fibrous roots, and flouriſh therein tor 8 time; yet is it 
meerly an attra&ion of the moſt Salize and Sulphareoxs parts or Princi- 
ples to its own relief, as is evident by its better thriving, if the Water 
be often changed : At beſt, this nouriſhment is but weak, having fo lit- 
tle of the $xlphur and Salt; as the Withy, Poplar, and other Aquatich. 
Plants demonſtrate, Therefore out of any fort of Waters, it is 1n vain 
to attempt any material or effeCtual increaſe of Vegetables, other than 
thoſe that are naturally Aquatick, becauſe they contain a ſuperaboun- 
dant Spirit or Moiſture. Therefore vain 1s the new received Opinion 
that Trees and other Vegetables, and alſo other Minerals, proceed from 
Water only, Burt our Spiritus Mundz, or Materia propinqua Vegetabilium, 
although it appear in a Liquid form, yet it contains aCtually a due pro- 
portion of the three Principles : And the more any Subſtance or Mat» 
ter is impregnated, or uTigated therewith, the more prone or apt it is to 
Vegetation; as Rain-water being animated with 1t, by the continual Ex- 
halations, or Fumes, aſcending from the Earth, and by it coagulated and 
detained, is more prone to Vegetation than any other Waters, only ſtag- 
nated or prepared by the heat of the Szz, or exliccating power of the 
Air, as you may perceive by Plants watered therewith, and by its ſud- 
den Generation of Animals and Vegetables in the Spring-time, then the 
Earth more copioully breathing forth that Spirirzs Muzaz, which return- 
ed again, doth by the vivifying heat of the Sun, eafily tranſcend into 
another Species, How ſoon will Horſe-hairs receive lite, lying in Rain- 
water but a few days in the heat- of the Sun in the Spring-time! where- 
of I have ſeen many in the High-ways after Rain in the Month of May, 
very nimble and quick , that had not yet loſt their ſhape of a Hou 
hair. This is worthy our further enquiry, to what Period this may be 
advanced : it may alſo ſerve as an 1zdex to point at ſeveral other Ex- 
cellent Diſcoveries. 

Therefore we cannot but explode that Opinion, That ex aqua ſola 
fiunt omnia, although it be ſeemingly proved by many Arguments, and 
Experiments, as that all things are reducible by Art into Water, or a 
liquid form at leaſt, which 1s no other than a ſolution of ſome Matter 
into a Liquidity, as Mettals may be ditlolved 1n their proper Menſtruuns, 
and reduced again into their former ſhape 3 Then have there been Ex- 
periments made of $quaſhes and Cucumbers, planted in baked Earth, and 
watered with water only. And after they have grown to ſuch a bulke 
as the Experimenter thinks convenient, then are they weighed, and alſo 
the Earth, and its probable that the Earth is but little diminiſhed, ornot 
at all ; from whence they conclude, that the ſubſtance of thoſe Vege- 
tables proceeded from the Water. Thus have Men made Experiments to 
ſpeak as they would have them, to fayour their new opinions they would 
1mpoſe on the credulous ; not conſidering, that in caſe they dryed or 
diſtilled thoſe Squaſhes or Cucumbers, that the remaining parts of them 
would be bur ſmall or light, in: compariſon to what they were before; 
nor that the Earth had in it a part of thoſe other Principles, notwith- 
ſtanding the Drying or Baking of it, nor that the Water wherewith they 
watred them, had alſo its due proportion of the ſame Principles : For if 
ſ\uch Experimenters had taken Earth that had been often percolated with 
a 
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a barren Water, until it had extratted all its faline and fertile Principles, 
or Sand that never had much of them in it, and had planted the ſame forts 
of Seeds therein, and had watred them with a light hungry Water, or 
Water, or Phlegme diſtilled from Salt of Tartar, Calx Viva, Brick, or any 
other matter that would detain the Salt and Sulphurous parts, and give 
you only the barren Phlegme, or meer Water, it's probable they would 
not find the ſame ettect, as in the other Experiments; bur be yery apt 
to believe that there is ſomewhat beſides Water, neceſlary in the compo- 
ſition of Vegetables, as ſome of them (formerly otherwiſe opinionated ) 


- have been ſo ingenious to acknowledge. 


For all vegetating or fertilizing Water is endowed or impregnated 
with that nitrous Spirit, eſpecially thoſe Celeſtial Rains or Dews even 
Snow it {c]t is not without it. Rain-water being that very Aqua C'eleſtis 
Sir Hugh Platt preſcribes his Vegetable Saturn to be imbibed withal, 
which by frequent imbitions, and gentle evaporations exceedingly in- 
richeth the Earth ( his Sazzurze) by deteining or fixing that nitrous part 
of it, that maketh the Earth much more fit for Vegetation. $nows enrich 
the Earth, as 1s apparent by vulgar obſervation, not only by covering the 
Earth to preſerve 1ts Spirits in 1t ſelf, but by the nitrous Spirit it leaves 
in the Earth, after its Solution. Spring Waters are more or lefs fruitful, or 


\ vegetating,as they are more or leſs impregnated with that nitrous Matter 


in their paſſages through the bowels of the Earth; and ſtanding Waters 
are more fertile than any by reafon of the conſtant waſte of the Phleg- 
matique- vapour that conſtantly riſes from it, leaving the moreof the pon- 
derous and fertile parts. | 

Therefore let our Conntrey-Husbands conclude, that Water.as it is fim- 
ply Water,is an excellent Vehicle to convey the $pzrit, Salt. and Sulphur 
that are apt for Vegetation into Vegetables, either by exhaling them, 
or ſo much of them as 1s volatile into the Air, and diſtilling them again 
on the Earth, or by extracting the ſame Principles out of the body of 
the Earth, in 1ts paſfages, and then irrigating and fertilizing the 
furface of it. For without Water, or a very denſe Air, the Principles of 
Vegetation cannct calily be inſinuated, or convey d into any other Mat- 
ter requiring the ſame. 

Neither 1s the more Su{phxreons part or Principle of it ſelf capable of 
yielding Yegetables, being of too hot and pinguid a Nature, as the 
Dung of Animals ( and eſpecially of Volatiles that eje&tno Urine, where- 
by the mage fiery and Swulphureons part of the others is diluted ) contain- 
ing much of that pinguidity, produceth no Vegetables of it 1elf, unleſs 
commixed or allayed with ſome other Matter abounding with the other 
Principles, or that 1t looſeth its too fiery or deſtruftive Nature, by being 
expoſed to the Sun or Air, until it be eyaporated, then will it emit feve- 
ral Vegetables: Of thelike Nature alſo are the fleſh and bones of Ani- 
mals, yielding a very rich Compoſt,though of themſelves ( through over 
much heat and pinguidity ) ſterile. 

The 9alize, or more fixed Principle, which is eſteemed by moſt Authors 
the only thing conducing to Fertility, yet is of its ſelf,or inan over-bound- 
ing quantity, the moſt barren and unfruitful. Ir is preſcribed as a ſure 
way todeſtroy Weeds ( Vegetables ) by watering the place with Brineor 
Salt-water ; yet what more fruitful, being moderately commixed with o- 
ther Materials of another Nature, than Salt 2 But obſerve, that Salt's ex- 
trafted out ofthe Earth, or from Vegetables, or Animals, are much more 

Fertile 


Where Fat- 
neſs or Sul- 
phur abourds, 


Where Salt 
abounds. 
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Fertile than thoſe of the Sea, containg in them more of the Vegetative 
Power or Pranciples, and are therefore much to be preferred. Glauber 
makes it the higheſt improvement for the Land, and for Trees alſo, af- 
firming, that by it you may enrich the moft barren Sands, beyond what 
can be performed by any other Soils or Manures, in caſe it be deprived 
of its Corrofive Qualities 3 for then will it naturally attra& the- other 
Principles, continually breathing out of the Earth, and in the Air, and 

immediately qualifie it ſelf for Vegetation ; as I obſerved in a parcel of 
Field-Land of about three Acres, Denſhired, or Burnt-beaten 10 a very hot 
and dry Spring, of it ſclf naturally barren, and after the burning and 
ſpreading the Aſhes, where was the fertile Salt deprived of its Corroſive 
ſterile quality, the Land was ploughed very ſhallow, and Batly fown 
therein about the beginning of May, in the very Aſhes as it were ( no 
Rain falling from the very beginning of cutting the Turt) yetin thirty 
and fix hours was the Barley ſhot forth, and the Ground coloured Green 

therewith ; this Salt attracting and condenſing the ever-breathing Spirit. 

The like you may obſerve in Walls and Buildings, where ſeyeral forts of 
Vegetables, yea, Trees of a great bigneſs will thrive and proſper remote 
from the Earth, and without any other nouriſhment than what that Fer- 
tile Salt attracs and condenſes, as before ; which it could not have done, 
had it not been purged of its Corrofive and Sterile Nature by Fire, when 

it was made into Lime: For all Chymiſts know, that no Salts more eaſily 

diſlolve per deliquur, than thoſe that are moſt calcined. For the true ve- 

getative Salt attraCts the Celeſtial Dews, or Vapours unto it ſelf, or elſe 

it condenſes the Air into Water, whereby it becomes moiſt and fertile, 

which it could not be whilſt it was dry, as 1s evident from the former 

examples. 

The Salt alſo of the Sea, is not without its fertile Nature, being order- 
ed with Judgment and Diſcretion, as we ſee evidently, that the Salt 
Marſhes ( out of which the Sea is draind | excel in Fertility : and ma- 
ny places being irrigated with the Sea-Water, yield a notable increaſe ; 
Corn alſo therewithimbibed, hath been much advanced, as appeared in 
the Preſident of the Countreyman, that caſually let his Seed-Corn fall 
into the Salt-water. And in the Jſe of Wight it is obſerved, that Corn 
flouriſheth on the very Rocks that are bedewed with the Salt-water by 
the blaſts of the Southern Winds. The ſhells of Fiſh, being as it were on- 
ly Salt coagulated, hove proved an excellent Manure for barren Lands, 
after they have lain a competent time to diſſolve, Yet nothing more in- 
Jurious to Vegetation, than exceſs of this Principle. 

From what hath been before obſerved, we may conclude, that the high- 
eſt Fertility and Improvements are to be advanced and made from the 
moſt due and proportionate Commixture of the aforeſaid ſeveral Prin- 
ciples, or of ſuch Waters, Soils, Dungs, Salts, Manures, or Compoſts, 
that more or leſs abound with every of them, having regard unto the na- 
ture of ſuck Vegetable, whoſe propagation or advancement you intend : 
Some delighting in a more Hot or Cold, Moiſt or Dry, Fat or Barren, than 
others. And next unto that, from due Preſervation, Reception, and right 
diſpoling and ordering of that Spiritns Mundi, every where found, and 
to be attained without Coſt, and as well by the Poor as Rich. 

It continually breaths from the Earth, as we noted before, and is dif- 
fuſed inthe Air, and loſt, unleſs weplace convenient Receptacles to re- 
ceiveit, as by Planting of Trees, and ſowing of Pulſes, Grain, or Seed. 

| Out 
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Improvements in General : 


Out of what think you, ſhould theſe things be formed or made? Out 


of Rain-water, is the common Aniwer or Opinion. But we cxperimen-. 


tally find, that this Oniverſal Suvjef gives to every Plant its Eflence or 
Subſtance,although aſliſted by Rain or Water both in 1ts nouriſhment and 
condenſation. 

We ſee how great a Tree is raiſed out of a ſmall Plat of Ground, by 
its ſending forth of its Roots to receiye its nourithment, penetrating into 
the ſmalleſt Crannies and Joynts between the Stones and Rocks, where it 
finds the greateſt plenty of its proper Food. We conſtantly perceive and 
find, that Vegetables having once emitted their fibrous Roots, vegetate 
and increaſe only from the afliſtance of this our Univerſal SubjeF, when 
the Earth wherein it ſtands isof it {elf dry, and not capable to yield 
that conſtant ſupply of Moiſture the Plant daily requires. Although 
we mult confeſs that Rain or other Water accelerates its Growth, having 
in it a Portion of that spiritzs Mund;, and allo better qualifies the Earth 
for its perſpiration. 

That this $»bjeF 1s the very Eflence of Vegetables, and that from it 
they receive their Subſtance, and not from water only, 1s evident, in ſuch 
places where Vegetables are not permitted to grow, and where it cannot 
vapor away, nor is exhaled by the Sun nor Air; as Under-buildings , 
Barns, Stables, Pigeon-houles,@+c. where it condenſes into Nitre, or Salt- 
Petre, the only ti uittul Salt (though improperly ſo called ) containing 
{o equal and proportionable a quantity of the Prixciples of Natzre,whol- 
ly Volatile, only condenlied in defect of a due recipient ; not generated, 
asfome fondly conceive,trom any caſual Moiſture, as Urine 1n Stables, ec. 
though augmented thereby, bur meerly from the Spiritzs Mandi. Lands 
reſting from the lough or Spade, are much enriched only by the encreaſe 
of this SubjeF, and 1s become an ordinary way of Improvement. 

Lands detended from the violent heat of the Sun, and from the ſweep- 
ing, clcanling, and exficcating Air, or Winds, grow more Fertile, from 
the pretervation of that Fertile Subje@ trom being waſted, which it is apt 
to be in this Northern Clime where it is but thin, as we evidently fee it 
11 all open Champion Lands, when part of the very ſame Species of Land, 
being encloſed with tall and detcnfive Hedges, or Planted with Woods, 
are much mo.c Fertile than the other : yea, we plainly perceive, that un- 
der tiie Covert of a Buſh, Bough orſuch like, any Vegetable will thrive, 
and proſper better than on the naked Plain. Where 1s there more bar- 
ren, dry, and hungry Land, than on the Plains and Waſte Lands ? and yet 
bur on the other tide of the Hedges Fertile, either by Incloſure, or Plant- 
ed with Woods: an evident and ſufticient demonſtration of the high Im- 
provements that may be made by Incloſure only. Alſo Land hath been 
found to be extraordinary Fertile under Stones, Logs of Wood, ec, on- 
ly by the condenſation and preſervation of that Univerſal SubjeF, as ap- 
pears by the flouriſhing Corn in the moſt ſtony Grounds, where it hath 
been obſcrved that the Stones taken away, Corn hath not proved ſo 
well ; and Trees having Stones laid on the Ground about the Roots of 
them, have proſpered wonderfully from the fame cauſe : As the Learned 
Virgil hinted on the ſame occaſion, 


———Jamgque reperti 
Qui Saxo ſuper, atq; ingentis pondere teſte 
Qrgerent. 
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In the watering of Meadows, you may oblerve that the ſuperficial gli- 
ding watering thereof doth infinitely adyance its fertility, and accelerates 
its growth or vegetationz not ſo much from the iruitfulneſsof the water, 
(although that be a very great help, and ſome waters abound very much 
with that QCniverſal Subje# ) but by its condenſation and preſervation of 
that S»bjed ; as appears by the warmth and early ſpringing of ſuch Mea- 
dows, where the water thinly and ſuperficially moves over it 3 where on 
the contrary, water ſtanding and ſubmerging ſuch Meadows, and lying 
and ſoaking long under the ſuperficies of the Earth, impedes the motion 
of that SabjeF, and makes the ground more {terile, and backward in its 
growth or ſpringing. That this Spiritzs Myzd; hath init a ſenſible heat 
as well as fertility, we may perceive by Springs in great Froſts, when the 
Pores of the Earth are ſhut; the Body from whence the Springs flow is 
wartfi; on the contrary, when the Pores are open, and this Spirit waſt- 
ed, and transformed into Vegetables, Animals, ec. and exhaulted by the 
heat of the Sx, then is the Body internally cold, as we ſenſibly per- 
ceive by the waters in Wells1n Summer-time. 

This Spiritzs Mundi, whereof we treat, is that which in ſome places 
per{pires more freely thanin other, and cauſcs that different verdant co- 
Jour of the Graſs in certain rings or circles, where the Country people 
fancy the Fairies dance. 

The more the Aqueous humour or part 1s concocted or exhauſted by 
the heat of the $xz in the Summer-time,the thicker and more viſcous is this 
ſubje@ ;, as appears by its concenfation in the Air into Mildews, which af- 
ter a more glutinous manner than other Rains or Dews, is by the cool 
Air condenſed into a fat and fruitful matter, part thereof reſting on the 
cloſe and glazie leaves of the Oak, and ſuch like Trees, is collected, and 
with very little Art transformed by the induſtrious Bee into that noble 
ſubſtance Honey 5 other part thereof falls on the young Ears of Wheat, 
and the Buds of ſpringing Hops, where ſuffering a further degree of con- 
gelation,impedes their growth, unleſs a timely ſhower waſh it off: It alſo 
by its heat ringes the ſtraw of Corn and the leaves of ſome Trees in ſpots. 
At that ſeaſon of the year alſo it uſually coagulates in ſome places into 
Muyuſtrooms, which are meerly formed and made up of this ſubje& undi- 
ocſted,and perſpire forth in ſuch places 1n great plenty, ſo that T have ſeen 
a Muſhroom near an Ell in compals of leis than two days growth : the 
Owner in whoſe Garden it grew,affirmed it to be of one night only. You 
may alſo perceiveitin a clear and cool morning condenſed into ſmall lines 
like unto Spiders-webs, near the ſurface of the earth, eſpecially on the 
lower and richer Lands. 

This is that Viſcous Vapour that being concoCted and digeſted long in 
the Air by the heat of the Sr, or otherwiſe, is condenſed at length in- 
ro that Sulpherozs and Saline Matter; and which, by its combat in the 
the Air, occaſions thoſe Igneal Flames, and Claps of Thunder, which 
more frequently happen art ſuch ſeaſons of the year, and in ſuch Climates 
when and where this more concocted Vapour abounds; and leſs in the 
colder Climates and Seaſons, where it 15 more aqueous. 

This is that inexhauſtible Treaſure the Country-man is to preſerve, 
much more than the Soils and Dungs, and ſuch-like matters waſhed away 
with waters into the Sea, whichare inconſiderable in compariſon of this: 
for although Land be never ſo much impoveriſhed through over-tilling 


thereof, yet duly order'd and defended, by this only Subject may it be 
Fe recruited 
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recruited and fertilized, as is evident in the pooreſt Land where Trees 
are grown, after the removal of them, the Land is much inriched by 
their ſhelter. Alfo the return of the Soil or Dung that is made of the 
Produdt of any Land either by Paſturing or Tilling the fame, is a princi- 
pal part of a good Husband 3 and not to feed Cattle, cut Hay, and ſowe 
Corn on - ſome Lands, and ſpend their Svil and Manure on other; which 
is a-grand negle&, and a main cauſe of fo much barren and unfruitful 
Land in Exgland. 

Another thing worthy our conſideration concerning this U-zverſal 
Subje& , is the abating or removing the Impediments of its Fertility , 
which do as it were ſuffocate or conceal that fertile or vegetating quahty 
that is in many things; As in Chalk, and ſeveral other Stones, Minerals, 
and Earths, the Acid or fteriſe Juice doth prevent thar Fertility, which 
otherwile might be raiſed from 1t. Therefore do our Husband-men uſu- 
ally burn Stones into Lime, which gradually evaporaterh the Acid qua- 
 lity, and coagulateth and fixeth the more Saline and Fertile, which cau- 

ſeth it to yield fo plentiful a nouriſhment unto Vegetables more than be- 
fore it was burnt into Lime. 

For the ſame cauſe is the Superficies or Turf of the Earth burnt in ma- 
ny places, which Country-men uſually call: dezſhiring or burn-beating z 
only they ſuppoſe that the Aſhes of the Vegetable contained. in the Turf 
occaſions the Fertility : But although that doth yield a parr, yet it is the 
heat of the fire evaporating, and conſuming the Acidity of the Earth , 
which makes the Earth it felt fo prepared, to be the moretfertile 3 As you 
may obſerve by the very places where thoſe hills of fire were made, that 
although you take the Aſhes wholly awav,yer the Earth under thoſe hills 
being ſo calcined, yields a greater nouriſhment ro ſuch Vegetables grow- 
ing thereon, than any other part of the ground where the Aſhes them- 
{elves are ſpread. 

For the ſame reaſon are'the Summer-Fallowings aavantageous to the 
Husbandman, not only for the deſtroying ot the weeds, but for the eva- 
poration of the Acid barren Juyce, and — «nd fixing the fertile; 
by which way of Calcination. may ſeveral Stones, Minerals, and Earths, 
be made fertile, which unprepared are not ſo: this may alſo prove of 
great uſe for the advancement of the growth of many excellent Plants 
and Flowers,as Thave been credibly informed hath been ſecretly practiſed 
to that purpoſe. 

The laſt and none of the leaſt confiderable means for the reviving 
and improving this S»bje@, is not only the planting, ſowing, and propa- 
gating,of Pegetables in every-place, but to plant, ſowe, or propagate ſuch 
that delight 1n the Soy/ or Place under your improvement : be the na+ 


ture of the Soz/ or Earth what it will, theres ſome Plant or other de- - 


lights in it:from the higheſt, cold, hot,dry,or barren hill, tothe loweſt val-: 
ley, although in the water it ſelf, you will find either Trees, Pulſes,Grafles, 


Grains, or ſome other Vegetable may be found that will thrive in it. 


What every Soyl will bear, and what refuſe, 

This Corn, that Vines more kindly doth produce 3 
Here young Trees beſt thrive, there Graſs freely grows 3 
Tinolus, odorows Saffron on ws beſtows, Virgil. 
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The want of the right underſtanding hereof hath been one- of the 


. greateſt checks to our Engliſh Improvements; there being fo great va- 


riety of Land in this Kingdom, yea almoſt in every Pariſh doth the Land 
vary, that when we have had any new way or method of Improvment 
urged, by ſowing or propagating any new fort of Grain, Pulſe, or Hay, 
or otherwiſe, ſeveral have attempted it, few only perhaps have hit the 
mark, or applied it to the right Soil ; the reſt having loſt their labour 
and colt meerly through their own ignorance of the true nature and way 
of ordering of what they undertake, have caſta ſcandal on thething it ſelf, 
to the great diſcouragement of others, who otherwiſe might have reaped 
oreat advantage by it. | 

Having thus given youa ſhort Deſcription of the Growth of Vegetables, 
and of that Univerſal Subje@, or Spiritus Mundi, out of which they are 
formed, and of the general Cauſes of Improvements, I will now deſcend 
to the more particular and practicable Application thereof; And firſt, 
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Lands. 
j- Nclofing of Lands,and dividing the fame into ſeveral Fields, Paſtures, 
DH 


&c. is, and hath ever been c{teemed a moſt principal way of Im- 
provement, it aſcertaineth every man his juſt and due Propriety ard In- 
tereſt, and preventeth ſuch infinity of Trelpaſles and Injuiies, that Lands 
in common are ſubje& unto; occaſtoning lo much of Law, Strite, and 
Contention : It capacitates all-ſorts of Land whativever for ſome of the 
Improvements mentioned in the ſubſequent Diſcourſe, ſo that a good 
husband may plant Timber, Fruit or oiher Trees 1n his Hedge;rows, or 
any other part of his Lands, or may convert the ſame ro Meadows, Pa- 
ſture, Arable, or Gardens, &c. And fowe or plant the ſame with any 
ſorts or ſpecies, of Grain, Pulſe, or other Tillage whatſoever, without the 
check or controul of his unthritty or envious Ncighbours, 

It is alſo of its ſelf a very conſiderable Improvement : And take it, 
as it is the moſt general, ſoit is one of the higheſt Improvements in E-g- 
l:nd, and it ſeems to have born an equal honour and preheminence,above 
Lands in Common in other Countreysz and to contend for its Antiquity 
with the Plough it ſelf; elſe why ſhould Virgil lay ? 


Ante Jovem null; ſubigebant arva Coloni, 
Nec ſignare quidem, ant partire limite Campum, 
Fas erat, 


* Before Jove's time no Plowman tore the Grounds, 
*<Incloſed his own, nor limited others bounds ; 
« All Common was, and of her own accord, 


* The Earth full Plenty freely did afford, 
; For 
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For when this and other Countreys were Inhabited by its firſt Pro- 
prietors, they generally lived and preſerved themſelves by the natural 
Produttions ot the Earth, and by Hunting, but as they multiplied and 
grew ambitious, ſo they contended one party with the other,and divided 
the Country into Colonies, Lots, or Cantons. And as the Poſletlors of 
each Lot or Canton encreaſed in Number, Wealth, or Policy, fo they fub- 
divided their -part into ſeveral other petty Lots or Cantons, according 
to their Families. Thus by degrees hath the whole World almoſt been 
divided and ftibdivided ; and ſometimes again Jaid open to ſeveral 
Owners. But theſe parts in general have a long time been'ſetled and af- 
certained amongſt its Proprietors, Yet in particular there are ſeveral 
large Foreſts, Chaces, Heaths, Downs, Moors, Commons, and other waſte 
Lands, that are not fo aſcertained as that each Proprietor hath his juſt 
and equal intereſt therein, and if he had, yet can he not improve the 
ſame to his beſt advantage; So that now in this latter and more perfetage 
that men pretend to moſt of certainty and equality 1n that precious Jewel 
of Property, the greateſt encouragement to Ingenuity, any one would 
think that ſo much excellent Land as is in this Kingdom unincloſed, 
open, and waſte, ſhould not lie ſo, but thoſe perſons concerned in them, 
ſhould agree unanimouſly to appropriate or encloſe the ſame where the 
Proprietors are by Law capable. And where they are not to1mplore the 
aſſiſtance of the Legiſlative Power, to capacitate them to eftect ſo great 
and profitable a Work. 

That our great Downs,Commons, Heaths,and Waſtes, now the Badges 
of Peverty and [Idleneſs, may be converted into Corn and Paſture Fields, 
Meadows, Gardens, Orchards, and pleaſant Groves, the Marks of Inge- 
nuity and Good Husbandry. And that the naked parts of the Counties 
of Wilts, Gloceſter, Hampſhire, Surry, &c. may ſeem like the delighttul 
parts of Kent, Herefordſhire, &c. | 


Encloſure with a good tall Hedge-row, preſerves the Land warm,and 
detends and ſhelters it from the violent and nipping Winds, that gene- 
rally nip and deſtroy much of the Corn, Pulſe, or whatfoever grows on 
the open Field or Champion Grounds, and preſerves it alſo from thoſe 
drying and ſcorching Winds more frequent in hot and dry Springs, much 
damaging the Champion Lands: it much preſerves that fertility and rich- 
ne the Land is either naturally ſubje& unto, or that is by the diligent 
care and coſt of the Husbandman added. It furniſheth the Owners there- 
of with a greater burthen of Corn, Pulſe, or whatever is fown thereon : 
Alſo where it is laid down for Meadow or Paſture,it yields much more of 
Graſs than the open Field-Land ; and the Hedges being well planted with 
Trees, afford ſhelter and ſhadow for the Cattel both in Summer and 
Winter, which elſe would deſtroy more with their feet, than they 
eat with their mouths, and might loſe more of their fat or fleſh in one hot 
day, than they gain in three cool days; and affords the induſtrious Hws- 
bandman plenty of Proviſion for the maintenance of Fire-boot, Plough- 


| boot, Cart-boot; and (if carefully planted and preſerved) furniſhes 


him with Timber, Maſt for his Swine, and Fruits for Syder, as we have in 
ſeveral other parts of this Treatiſe caſually hinted. | 
It is one of the greateſt Encouragements to good Husbandry, and 2 


good Remedy againſt Beggery 3 for it brings Employmentto the wy 
Ca y 
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by the continual labour that is beſtowed thereon, which 1s doubly re- 
paid by the fruitful crop it annually yieldeth, and generally maintains 
treble the number of Inhabitantsor more than the Champion, as you may 
eaſily perceive if you compare ſuch Counties and Places in Exglazd, that 
are for the moſt part upon Encloſure, with the Champion or Chilterne 
Counties or Places : And compare alſo the difference of their manner 
and condition of Living, and their Food and Apparel, &c. it muſt needs 
convinceyou that Encloſureis much to be preferred above the Champion, 
as well for the publique as private advantage. Our Predeceflors were 
very ſenſible of the difference. as appears by what ingenious old Tyfar 
(who took upon him Husbandry in Edward the Sixth's days” faith in his 
Rhymes in his Compariſon between Champion Country, and Several, 


25, T one barefoot and ragged doth go, 
Ind ready fn Winter ro fterve 3 
When t'other pe ſee do not fo, | 

But bath hat ts necdſul toſerbe, 
T':ne patn t1 a Cottage doth take, 
When t'other trim Bowers do make. 


26, Tone layeth foz Turf and fo2 Sedge, 
And hath it w.th w.nderful ſuit, 
When rother in ebery Þedge | 
Þath plenty of Fuel and Frutt 3 
Evils twenty times wozler than thele, 
Encloſure quickly would eaſe. 


27, Jn UWod-land the poo22 men that habe 
Scarce fully twa Acres of Land, 
FDoze merrilp libe, and do ſave, 
Than r other with twenty tn hand, 
Ver pay they as much foz the two, 
As t'other foz twenty muli do, 


There are ſeyeral grand inconveniencies that attend the common 
Field, and open Land, that Encloſures are not ſubject unto. As that 
ſuch Fields that are Sown with Corn, are ſubjeCt to be ſpoiled by Cattle 
that ſtray out of the Commons and High-ways that are contiguous to 
ſuch Lands. 

And that the Owners or Tenants of ſeyeral parts or portions therein, 
are bound to keep time as well in Sowing as Reaping, or to let his part 
he waſte, leaſt his Corn be ſpoiled. 

The Differences allo, and the Profits thereof, are plainly to be dif- 
cerned and proved by the Severals, or encloſed Parcels of Land that have 
been formerly taken out of the Field-land or Commons, and how much 
they excel the other in every reſpect, though of the ſame Soil, and only 
a Hedge between, and what a yearly value they bear above the other. 

And alſo by the great quantities of Lands that have within our 
memories lain open, and in common, and of little value, yet 
when encloſed, tilled, and well ordered, have proved excellent good 
Land, and ſuddenly repayed the preſent and greateſt expence incident ro 
Encloſure. 
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OF all which, and many other infinite Pleaſures, Contentments , and 
Advantages, that Encloſure yields, above the Champion and Fietd- 
Land, were they but ſenſible, who ſo much affe& and contend for the 
Champion, &c. they could never be ſo brutiſh as to perſiſt in ſo in- 
jurious-and unthrifty a method of Husbandry , both to themſelves, 
to their Neighbours,to the Poor,and to the Common-wealth in general. 

Yet here we meet with a very grand Objedion againſt Encloſure. 
That the Poor are likely tobe yery great ſufferers, who now can keep 
2 or 3 ſmall Beaſts, and have liberty to make as much uſe of theſe Watt 
Lands, as others, that probably may have five times the intereſt that ſuch 
poor have in theſe Lands. To which may be anſwered, That there is 
neither Law nor Reaſon for the continuation of an evil cuſtom, to the 
hindrance of a good. And it ſuch Objefors would but rightly exa- 
mine, and conſider, they would ſoon find , that ſuch Priviledges of 
the Poor do very much injure them, and the Commonyeal in gene- 
ral. For here, by reaſon, and under colour of a ſmall advantage on 
a Common, and by ſpending a great part of their time in ſeeking and 
atte:dance after their Cattel 3 They neglect thoſe parts of Husbandry 
and Labor, that otherwiſe would maintain ther well , and educate 
their Children in theſe poor Cottages, as Attenders on their ſmall Stocks, 
and their Neighbours greater, fora ſmall allowance z which is the occa- 
fion that ſomany poor Cottagers are near ſogreat Waſts and Commons. 

Theſe open and Champion Counties, by reaſon of the multitude of 
theſe Cottagers, are the Producers, Shelterers, and Maintainers of the 
vaſt numbers ot Vagrants, and Idle Perſons, that are ſpread throughout 
the greateſt part of Ergland; And are encouragements to Theft , Pil- 
fering, Lechery, Idlenets, and many other Lewd AQtions, not fo uſual in 
places where every Man hath his proper Lands Incloſed, where every Te- 
nant knows where to find his Cattel, and every Laborer knows where 
to have his days Work. 

Be{ides, this great Improvement meeteth with the greateſt difficulties 
and impediments 3 amongſt which are the ſeveral Intereſts, and diver- 
fity of Litles and Claims to almolt every Common-Field or waſte Land 
in England, And although (by many) the greater part of the Inte- 
reſted Perſons are willing fo divide and encloſe it, yet if but one or 
mo1e ei yious or ignorant perſon concerned oppoſe the Deſign, or that 
ſome or other of them be not by the Law under a capacity of aſſuring 
his Intereſt to his Neighbour, the whole mutt unavoidably ceaſe; which 
hath proved a genera] Obſtruction, and hath been frequently complained 
of: For the remedy whereof, a Statute to compel the Minor party to 
ſubmit to the Judgment and Vote of the Major, and equally to capaci- 
tate all perſons concerned tor ſuch an Ezterpriſe, would be very welcome 
to the Country-man, wherein all particular Intereſts might be ſufficiently 
provided for ; as well the Lord of the Soil,as the Tenent, and the Poor. 

It isa common thing to have very many great and large High-ways 
over moſt of the Common Fields and Waſte Grounds in England, which 
prove a very great Check to the deſign of Encloſure, and may moit eaſi- 
ly be reduced, it a Statute may be obtained for that purpoſe, which was 
not long ſince in agitation, though not compleated 3 than which, as well 
for the Compulſi-n and Enabling of oppofite and uncapacitated per- 
ſons, and providing for ſeyeral Intereſts, as for the Regulating 
and right Diſpoſition of common and necellary Ways, no A# or Sta- 
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tute can be of greater or more publique Advantage to the Kingdom, in the 
more vulgar way or method of Hwbardry. 

There are ſeveral Common-fields, Downs, Heaths, and Waſte Lands 
that ſhould they be encloſed, it would be very dithcult, and in fome 
places ſeem impoſiible to advance or propogate any Quick-Fences, or 
conſiderable quantity of Trees, as before 1s hinted at, by reaſon of the 
great drought ſuch Land is ſubject unto in the Summer, and deſtructive 
cold Winds in the Winter and Spring. To which we reply, That after, or 
according to the uſual manner of Planting, ſuch Trees or Hedge-rows 
come to little 3 becauſe the young Cions they remove, are commonly 
brought from a fertile, warm, or moiſt Soil, into a cold, barren, or dry ; 
which muſt needs produce ſuch an inconvenience. 

Alfo they oftentimes plant Trees not naturally agreeing with the Sail 
they remove them into, or elſe plant them deep into the barrenneft part 
of the Earth; or at leaſt take little or no care to defend them ( when 
planted) from the external Injuries of Drought, Cold, e*c. 

But if any are willing, orintend to raiſe a Quick-tence, or propagate 
Trees on ſuch open Land ſubjed to ſuch Inconveniences, the only way 
Is to raiſe a 1ufficient quantity before-hand in a Nurſery tor that pur- 
poſe, of ſuch Trees or Plants that naturally delight in that Land where 
you intend to plant them, and then to place them 1n ſuch order (as you 
will find hereafter deſccibed in the Chapter of ##/00ds ) that the Roots 
benot below the beſt Soil ; and that they have a ſufficient Bank to ſhelter 
them on the one (ide,and an artificial dry Hedge on the other, which may 
be continued till the quick Plants are advanced above common Injuries : 
Or you may ſowe the Seeds of ſuch Trees you intend to propagate in 
Furrows, made and filled with a good Earth, and fecured from Cattle, 


_ Either by a double Hedge, or by Ploughing the Land for ſeveral years; 


and not feeding the ſame with Cattle, till ſuch time as the Trees are 
grown up, which will ſoon repay the imaginary loſs of the Herbage, or 
Graſing, eſpecially if the young Cions be ( the firſt and ſecond years of 
their growth) a little ſheltered from the ſharp Winds, by ſhattering a 
little Straw, Brake, or Hawm lightly over them, which alſo rot, and prove 
a good Manure, and qualifie the heat and drought of the Summer. 

And when once you have advanced an indifferent Bank, Hedge, exc, 
about your new Encloſures, you may much more eaſily plant and multi- 
ply Rows and Walks of Timber, Fruit, and other neceſſary Trees, the 
deſtructive edge of the cold Winds being abated by the Hedges, ec. 
We frequently have obſerved on ſeveral high and ſuppoſed barren Hills 
and Plains, Woods and Trees flouriſhing ; and in open Fields or Gar- 
dens within the ſhelter of thoſe Woods, Trees and other Plants prove 
as well as in the Jower Vallics; that it 15 enough to convince any rational 
perſon, that by Encloſure only, may moſt, if not all the Open, Cham- 
pion, Plain, Waſte, and ſuppoſed barren Lands in Exglazd, be highly im- 
proved and advanced to an equal degree of Fertility to the Encloſures 
next adjacent,uſing the ſame good Husbandry tothe one as to the other; 
which can never be whilt it is in Common. | 

It is obſerved that of moſt forts of Land, by how much the ſmaller 
the Encloſure or Crofts are, the greater yearly value they bear, and the 
better burthen of Corn or Graſs, and more flouriſhing Trees they yield ; 
and the larger the Fields or Encloſures are, the more they reſemble. the 


Common Fields or Plains, and are moſt ſubject to the like inconvenien- 
CIES. 
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"cies. We generally find that a Farm divided into many Severals, or 
Encloſures, yields a greater Rent, than if the ſame were in but few. 
Too many Hedges and Banks in rich or watered Meadows waſte much 
Land, and injure the Graſs by their ſhadow, and by dripping, for that 
needs no ſhelter: Grals abides any weather and in caſe the cold Spring 
keeps it back, it tears not drought, but hath water and heat ſufficient to 
bring it forwards, unleſs you plant ſuch proving Aquatick, Trees, whoſe 
ſhrowds ſhall exceed in value the Graſs they injure 3 which may well 
be done in Rows, and on the edges of the Banks, &c. and will amount 
unto a conſiderable Improvement, it you elect the right kinds. 

That Wheat town in Encloſures, or any Land under the Winds,is ſub- 
zedt to Mildew,js a general opinion among Husbandmen:and the only great 
Inconvenience lIncloſure is ſubject unto, vir. Harthib faith,is MzIdew. But this 
only an injury to one fort ot Grain 3 Neither 1s it yet certainthat Enclo- 
ſure 1s the caule, tor we find and obſerve that Wheat in the Fielden Coun- 
try is ſubject to Mildews, though not ſo frequent as in the Encloſure, by 
realon that the Land is not fo rich generally, nor fo moiſt as Encloſures 


are, which in Summer time emit a greater quantity of that Moiſt Spirzt,. 


or Univerſal Matter of Vegetables ( whereof we diſcourſed before ) than 
the dry, hungry, open Field-Land doth; which being coagulated inthe 
Air, fallsin form of a Dew, ſomerimes on the Oak, and is then Food for 
Bees; ſometimes on Hops and on Wheat, whether high or low, enclo- 
{cd or open: Nay, ſometimes on the one half of a Hop-garden, or a 
Wheat-field, and not on the other. | | 

Blaſti:g hath commonly been miſtaken for Mz/dew, Wheat being ſub- 
zect allo to It 1n the beſt and richeft Lands in moiſt years ( whereof more 
in another place ) fo that we cannot find Encloſures to be the cauſe of 
cither BluSting or Mildew, other than that it is the richeſt and belt Land. 
Allo we may obſerve, that in the Wood-lands, or Countries where moſt 
Encloſure 1s, there the Land yields the greateſt burthen of Wheat, as well 
as Other Grain, and more rarely fails than in the Champion Country 
wet Summers being not ſo frequent as dry ; the Vales and Encloſures allo 
being by far the greater ſupport of our Engliſh Granary, than the Open, 
Champion, and the Hills ; which yields us, 'tis true, the greater part of 
our Dr:nk-Corn, delighting in the more hungry Soil, and proves a good 
Supply in a wet Summer for the other. 

But the greateſt impediment to this Improvement of Ezcloſure, is the 
want of People, not only to Till and Manure the Land, but to expend 
the Product of it. Although that the Mechanick Trades of Exgland do 
more need or require People than Husbandry doth; yet if the Nation 
were more Populous, and Trade more flouriſhing, Agriculture would be 
much more in cfteem : For then would its encreaſe in every reſpett find a 
quicker Market, every Vile betrer ſtored with Inhabitants, as well for 
Husbandry as Trade. | 

Then would the Landlord have encouragement to build Houſes, and 
divide his large Farms, when he 1s fure of Tenants, and can improye 
the fame by encreaſe of his Rents, and the Tenants would alſo beſtow 
their labour and $kill in Tilling their little Farms, and propagating and 
encrcaling the moſt neceſſary Commodities,as well for our preſent main- 
tenance, as for the uſe of Tradeſmen, 

For it 1s moſt certain, that a thouſand Acres of Land divided with 
good Quick-tences into 1, 2, or Zoe Parcels or Encloſures is far more 

profitable 
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| Profitable to the Husbandman, than if it were open or in 4 or 5 Parcels, 
except Meadow only, 

And it is as certain, that if a Farm of 1000 Acres be divided into 20 
parts, and an Houſe on each part, that it would yield much more Rent 
than in caſe it were entire, and it would yery well maintain 20 Families, 
and each Family might find employment in Tillipg and Improving the 
ſame, were there a Market to take off theProdutt thereof. 

And there would be a Market to take the ſame off, were the Trading 
people multiplyed in the like proportion; for the more Taylors, Shooema- 
Kers,Carpenters, Maſons,&*c.there are,the more Husbandmen would there 
be; for Tradeſmen muſt be fed, as well as the other cloathed. 

Alſo it Foreign Trade, or cur exportable ManufaCtures be encouraged 
or advanced (which cannot well be without an encreaſe of People ) 
then the Husbandman need not doubt of a Market wherein to vend as 
well thoſe Productions that are neceſlary for Trade, as for the Belly. For 
where moſt Trade is, there are moſt People; and where moſt People are 
the Husbandman finds the beſt Market. 

But how to employ theſe People we have already, to keep them from 
being ſo great, a Charge to the Pariſhes where they live, and to make 
them uſeful, Inſtruments in Trade, and how to multiply people, and en- 
creaſe the Trade of, this Kingdom to the great advantage of every part 
thereof, requires a particulac Treatiſe on that Subject , this being only 
to in{tryuQ the Husbandman how he may provide Materials for ſuch a 
Trading People, that they may not make this excuſe, That they have not 
Materials to work.on, Kat to the Sluggard a Lyon is always in the way, 
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CHAP. IIL 


Of Meadow and Paſture Lands, and the ſeveral ways 
of their Improvements, either by watring or drown- 
mg ; or by ſowing or propagating ſeveral ſorts of 
Grafſes or Hays. | 


Eadow or Paſture Lands are of ſo conſiderable uſe and advantage 

to the Husbandman , that they are by ſome preferred above 

Aiavic, in reſpett of the Advantage they bring annually into his Coffers, 
with fo little Toil, Expence and Hazard, far exceeding in value the Corn 
Lands; and 'of principal uſe for the Encreaſe and Maintenance of his 
Cattle, his better Food, and the chiefeſt ſtrength he hath for the Tilling 
and Improving his other Lands : Meadow and Paitzre Lands are general- 
ly of two ſorts, et or Dry; the Wet Meadows are fuch, that the Water 
overflows or drowns at ſome times of the year 3 under which term we 
ſhall comprehend all ſuch Meadows, or other Lands, that are artificially 
watred or over-flown, or that are under: that capacity of Improvement: 
The Dry Meadows or Paſtures are ſuch that are not over-flown or water- 
ed by any River or Stream, under which we ſhall comprehend all ſuch 
Tacloſures or Severals that lie warm and in a fertile Soil, yielding an an- 
nual burthen of Hay or Graſs, or that are capable of Improvement, by 
ſow:ng or propagating of new Graſles, Hays, &c. or other ways of Im- 


provement, 
StcT I. 
| Of the Watering of Meadows. 
| -— Of "= Meadows or Land under that capacity of being over-flown or 


watered, there are two ſorts. G "TY 
Firſt, Such Meadows that lie generally flat on tne Banks of great Ri- 


vers, and areſubject to theover-flowing of ſuch Rivers in times of Land- 
floods only. | 

Secondly, Such Meadows that lie near to leſſer Rivers or Streams, and 
are capable of being drowned or watered by diverting ſuch River,orfome 
part thereof out of its natural Current over the ſame, 

Thirdly, Such Meadows or Lands that lie above the level of the Wa- 
ter, and yet are capable of Improvement by raiſing the Water by ſome 
artificial ways or means over them, = | 

All which ſort of Meadows or Lands under thoſe capacities are very 
much improved by the Water over-flowing them, as eyery Country an 
place can ſufficiently evidence and teſtifie , 


”” Neither 


Virgil, 


" 
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Neither is there ſcarcely any Kingdom or Countrey in the World, where 
this is not eſteemed an excellent Improvement. How could Egypt ſabſiſt, 
unleſs Nils did annually Fertilize its Banks by its Inundation ? Several 
other potent and wealthy Countreys there are in thoſe Africar and Afar 
Territories, whoſe richeſt and moſt fertile Lands are maintained 1n their 
Fertility, by the Sediment of the overflowing Waters. 

The ſame was obſerved by }7rgil in Italy as 1n his Georgicks, 


þ _ 


In a rich Ground with pleaſant moiſture fed, 
Where ſtore of Graſs, and verdant Champains be, 
Such as in wazton Vales we uſeto ſee, 

Where Rivers from the. lofty Rocks deſcend 
With fruitful Mudd — —— 


The ſame may be ſaid of many places in England, but theſe are natural; 
yet are not ſome Countreys without their Artificial ways of advancing 
this ponderous Element to a very conſiderable Improvement, as Perſa, 
Ttaly, ec. abound with moſt ingenious ways for the raiſing of the Water, 
as well for their Meadows, as other neceſſary uſes. | 

of Meadows On the Banks and Borders of our great Rivers and Currents, are the 
wer moſt and richeſt Meadows, conſiſting generally of a very good fat Soil, 
as it were compoſed of the very Sediment of the Water overflowing the 
ſame, after great and haſty Rains: ſuch Meadows are capable of very little 
Improvement, eſpecially thoſe that border on the greater Rivers, as[hames, 


Severn, Trent, Ouſe, &c. uncapable of obſtruction at the pleaſure of the * 


Husbandman. 
Yet where ſuch Meadows lying on the borders of great Rzvers, are of 
a dry and hungry Soil, and not frequently overflowed by Land-floods, 
may Artificial Works be made uſe of for the railing the Water over the 
ſame, toa very conſiderable advantage: whereof more hereafter in this 
Chapter. 
of Meadows Orher Meadows there are, and thoſe the moſt general in England, that 
wareredby border on the leſſer Rzvers, Streams, &c. and in many places are over- 
5 6.4 Hown or drowned, by diverting the Water out of its natural and uſual 
A956 Current over them : This Art of diverting Rivers and Streams over dry 
Lands, is much uſed through the World; Rice,a more univerſal Grain than 
Wheat, being propagated for the moſt part in irrigated Lands. And ſo 
long fince as V;rgi! wrote of Husbandry was this in uſe, as well for Corn 
in thoſe hotter parts, as here for Graſs, as he ſings, 


When his ſcorch'd Fields with dying Herbage burns, 

Then may he condud# from ſome riſing Ground 

Water, whoſe Current makes a murm Ting ſound 

"Mongſt poliſh'd Pebles, and refreſhment yields 
From bubling Rivulets, to thirſty Fields. 


The ſame Husbandry 41s adviſed by Rapinzs the French Poet, to his 
Countreymen. 


Let the Meads be drown'd 
Let ſlimy Mudd inrich the barren Ground, 
As it rans deep, with Dams its force reſtrain 3 
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This is of late become one of the moſt univerſal and advantageous Im- 
provements in Exgland within thele few years, and yet not cowparableto 
what it might be advanced unto, in cafe theſe ſeveral Ob{tcuctions 


' were removed, that impede this moſt noble and profitable Improyemenr. 


Firſt, The ſeveral Intereſts thatare m Lands bordering on Ravers, hin- 
der very much this Improvement, becaute the Water cannot be brought 
over (cveral quantities of Land under this capacity, bur through the 
Lands of ignorant and croſs Neighbours, who will not conſent thereunto 
( although for their own advantage alſo ) under unreaſonable terms; and 
ſome will not at all : othersare not by the Law capacitated for ſuch con- 
ſent ( as wenoted before concerning Encloſures. ) 

Secondly, That great and pernictous impediment to this Improvement, 
Mills ttanding on fo many fruitful Streams, prohibiting the Laborious 
and Ingenious Husbandman to receive the benetit and advantage of ſuch 
Streams and Rivers, carrying 1n their Bowels ſo much Wealth into -the 
Ocean, when the Mills themiclyes yield not a tenth of the profit ta 
the Owners, that they hinderto their Neighbours, andtheir Work may 
as well be performed by the Wind as by the Water ; or at leait, th- Wa- 
ter improved to a better advantage, by facilitating the Motion of the Mi4s 
whereof more hereafter in the Eleventh Chapter. 

Thirdl;, Another grand Impediment is the ignorance of the Countrey- 
72:7, whoin many places are not capable of apprehending neither tne 
Improvement, nor the cauſe thereof: Put becauſe ſome certain Neigh- 
bours of theirs had their Land overflown a long time, and was little the 
bciicr, therefore will they not undergo that charge to (o lictle purpoſes 
or becaule they are commonly poſleſled with a foolith op1mon, that che 
W ater leaves all its farneſs on the Ground it flows over, and therefore 
will not advantage the nextz which is moſt untrue; tor I have ſeen 
Meadows ſucceſſively drowned with the ſame Water, 1o elmoſt an equal 
Improvement for many miles togerher, Ir is true, the Water leaves a great 
part of its fatneſs it hath waſhed from the Hs and High-ways in the time 
of great Rains; but we find by daily experience,that Meadows are fertili- 
zcd by overflowing, as wellin froſty, clear, and dry weather, as in rainy, 
and that to a very conliderable Improvement: And alſo by the moſt clear 
and tranſparent Streams are improved ordinary Lands, that they become 
molt fertile Meadows. 

Fourthly, From a greedy and coyetous Principle, they ſuffer the Graft 
to {txnd fo long on the watered Meadows, that it is much diſcoloured, 
and grown (0 hawmy , and neither fo roothſome nor wholſome, as that 
on unwatered Meadows 3 which brings an ill name on the Hay 5 which 
if cut in time would be much better, and in moſt watered Meadows, as 
good as any other; And the After-Graſs,either to Mow again,or to be fed 
on the place, will repay the former ſuppoſed Los. 

The former [mpedimrents may with much Facility be removed by a Law, 
which would be of very great advantageto the Kingdom in general. The 
later only by the good Examples and Preſidents of ſuch induſtrious and 
worthy Perſons that underſtand better things 3 the generality of the 
World, being rather introduced to an ingemous and profitable Enter- 
prizc by Example than by Precept ; although fome are fo fordid and (el& 
willed, thatneither apparent Demonſtration, nor any convincing Argu- 
ment. whatſoever, can divert them from their Byaſs ot Il-Husbandry and 
Ignorance: whom we leave. 
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Of Meadows |On the Borders or Banks of moſt Rivers or Streams, lie ſeveral pieces 


of:Land that are not capable of being overflown by the obſtruction or 
diverſion of the Water, without a greater injury than the expected ad- 
vantage wouldirecompence 3 which may notwithſtanding be improved 
very conſiderably, by placing of ſome Artificial Engine in or near ſuch 
River or Stream, for the overflowing thereof. | 


of the Per, The moſt conſiderable and univerial is the Perſia Wheel, much uſed 
«nel. in Perſia, from. whence it hath its name, where they ſay there are two or 


three hundred in a River, whereby their Grounds are improved extra- 
ordinarily. This heel is made much after the manner of that of an 
Under-ſhot Mz, viz. With a double Ring, into which are let two Pins, 
on which the Floats are faſtened; theſe Floats are made hollow, the halfe 
that is moſt remote from the Wheel, holdeth the Water which is taken 
in at the open place, above the middle of the back of the Float; and 
as the Wheel goeth round, and the Float laden with Water, riſeth, ſo the 
Water by degrees, tendeth towards that part of the Float that is next the 
Wheel, and as the Float ſurmounts the Ciſtern, or Receiver, the Water 
empries 1t felt into it, every Float ſucceeding th'one the other,emptying it 
ſelf into the Receiver ; So that if one Float contain a gallon of Warter, 
and there be 3o Floats on the Wheel at one motion round, it delivers 3o 
gallons of Water into the Giſtern 5 Such a Wheel will be about fifteen 
Foot Diameter, the Floats at 18 Inches diſtance, and will deliverthe Wa- 
ter at I1 or 12 Foot above the level of your Stream, and will go four 
times round in one Minute, and carry up about 120 Hogſheads of Was 
ter in;an hour, with-12 or 18 Inches penning, or ſtopping of but an or- 
dinary current of Water, which will water very well 3o or 4o Acres of 
Land; forit your Land be Cold and Clay'y, too much Water doth it 
hurt, and if it be Light, Warm, or Sandy, alittle Water doth it much 
good. Itisalſo to be obſerved, that this motion is conſtant, and will 
laſt many years withour repair, fo that it ſtand not ſtill, the one ſide 
drying and waxing lighter than the other; alſo obſerve, that the ſlower 
it moves, the better it delivers the Water. 

The view of this Wheel you have at the beginning of this Chapter, 
Fig. I. aaa a ſignifies the#heel, b. that Ciſterr that receives the Water, 
CC. the Trough ſtanding on Treſles, that conveys the Water from the G4> 
ſtern to the place you deſire, d, the Hatch or Perſtock that bayes up the 
Water to a reaſonable height, under which the Water drives the Wheel, 
E. one of the Floats preſented to your Eye apart from the Wheel, f. the 
open place that is to receive the Water, g. the open place out of which 
the Water iſſues, h h. thetwo Pins or Ledpges, riveted on to the foreſide 
of the Float, and *wherewith you are to fix the Float to the two Rings 
of the Wheel. Theſe or ſuchlike Wheels are much uſed in Spair, Italy, 
and in France, and are eſteemed the molt facile and advantageous way 
of :aifing Water in great quantity to any Altitude within the Diameter 
of the Wheel, where there is any current of Water to continue its mo- 
tion; which a ſmall Stream will do, conſidering the quantity and height 
of the Water you intend to raiſe. This way, if ingeniouſly proſecuted, 
would prove a very conſiderable Improvement 3 for there is very much 
Land in wany places lying near to Rivers, that is of ſmall worth, which 
if it were watered by ſoconſtant a ſtream as this heel will yield, would 
bear a good burthen of Hay, where now it will hardly bear Corn, 


How many Acres of Land lie on the declining ſides of Hills by the 
- Rivers 


- 
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Rivers ſides, in many places where the Water cannot 'be brought unto 
it by any ordinary way ? yet by this Wheel placed in the Rzzer or Cur- 
rent, and a Trough-of Boards ſet on Treſsles to convey the Water from 
; it. to the next place of near an equal altitude to the Ciſtern, may the Land 
be continually watred fo far, as is under the level cf the Water,  _ 
Alſo there 1s very much Land lying on the borders of Rivers that is 
flat and leve], yet neither doth the Land-floods overflow the ſame, or 
| at moſt bur ſeldom; nor can the Water be made by any obſtrudtion 
| | thereof, or ſuch like way to overflow it. But by the Perſia Wheel pla- 
q ced inthe River, in the neareſt place to the higheſt part of the Land 
ou intend to overflow, therewith may a very great quantity of Water 
he raiſed: For where the Land 1s but little-above the level of the Water, 
a far greater quantity of Water, and with much more facility may be raif- 
ed, than where a greater height is required; the Wheel eafigr made, 
and with leſs expence. The beſt of theſe Wheels was made by my di- 
reftion, Anno 1665. at Wiltor in Wiltſhire, carrying Water in good quan- 

tity, above 20 foot high. | | 

Another was made near Godalming 1n Swrrey, which with good ſucceſs 
raiſes Water for about 6 or 8 Feot, to water feveral Acres of Meadow. 

There are alſo many large and'flat pieces of Land, bordering near un- . _ 
to ſeveral Rivers or Streams, that will not admit of any of the aforemen- Of _— 
tioned ways of cverflowing or watering, either becauſethe Current can- Cedar : 
not eilily or conveniently be obſtructed, or becauſe fuch-a Perſiazr Wheel water, 
may not be placed in the Water, without treſpaſſing on the oppoſite 
Neighbor,or hindrance to others, or the Water not of force ſuffictent, &c. 
which places may very well admit of a Wind-Engine or Wind-Mill ere&ted 
in ſuch part thereof, where the W:nds may moſt commodioufly. com- 
mand it, and where the Land ſwells above the ordinay level you intend 
to Water or overflow, though 1t be remote from the Current or Stream, 
the Water being eaſily conducted thereto by anopen or ſubterraneal paf- 
fage from the Stream,Such Wind-47:s railing a ſufficient quantity of Water 
for a reaſonable height tor many Acres of Land, muſt needs prove a very 
conſiderable advantage to the Owner, as well forthe overflowing thereof, 
as it hath done to many for the draining large Fens of great quantities of 

— Watertoa conliderable height: and in raifing Water from the Sea at high 
Water to higherLands, for the making of Salt : Neither is it altogether ne- 

. ceflary that ſuch Land be wholly plain, and open to all Winds; forin Val- 
hes that are on each fide defended with Hills, or in ſuch Lands that are 
on ſome ſjdes planted with Woods, may ſuch Wizd-Mil/s well be placed, 
where the wind may at ſ@me certain ſeaſons perform its work ſufficiently, 
though not ſo continually as where the place is free to all winds; 

Several have been the Inventions of Ingenious Men to accompliſh this wh wind- 
Deſign, and much have they promiſed to perform 3 ſome by the Horizor- _— beſt 
tal Windmil, and by a Wheel with Buckets or Scoops fixed unto Chains; 3y,,,. 
Allo by a Wheel carrying the Water up in Buckets fixed thereto, and caſt- 
ing the ſame forcibly from it by the ſwiftneſs of its motion : Others by 
the perpetual Screw, which you may find mentioned or delineated in Mr. 
Blith's Engliſh Improver Improved. But there 1s none ſeems ro me more fea- 
fable, leſs-expenlive, of longer continuance, without repair or danger of 
Winds, nor more effeual to raiſe much Water with little Wind, than 
Vertical Sails like the ordinary Wind-Mills, only more in number, and 
not ſolong, placed on an Axis of a length proportionable to the length 
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1.1n cutting 


the main 
Carriage. 


2. Incutting 
the lefſer 
Carriage. 


of the Vares ; the one end reſting on a moveable hollow piece of Tim- 
ber, that will move round over the Pump, as you have occaſion to turn 
rour Vanes, as inFig. I1, at the beginning of this Chapter, at the Letter 
;. The other end refting on a Semicircle, in which are ſeveral Notches, 
and Stayes, that you may placeit as you pleaſe ; that bethe Wind which 
way it will, by the motion of thar end on the Semicircle, you will have 
it at the one fide of the Yaxes or the other; Let the Pump over which 
the one end of the Axzs reſts, be placed in the Pit or Well, out of which 
you intend to raiſe the Waterz and the Noſe or Mouth at ſuch height 
as-you think fit, to convey the Water into a Trough, as at k. which 
Pump may be made of what Diameter you pleaſe, according to the 
ſtrength of your Wind-mil, and height you raiſe the Water: you may 
make the Trunk of the Pump round ; orif you would have it large, then 

ſquaremay ſerve as well asround : let the Bucket always dip into thele- 
vel of the Water,which prevents much trouble and injury to the Work:let 
the handle of the Pump extend in length to the Ax3s of the Wind-mil, 
which muſt be made crooked, to receive and move the ſame, like unto 


'the Axis of a Cutlers Grinding-ſtone, or Dutch Spinning-wheel turned 


with the Foot, or the end of the Axis of the Windmil, may reſt on a 
Cylinder or Box, made moveable on the top of the Pump it ſelf, with 
the crooked neck or end within that Cylinder, as at the Figure s. So that 
when you turn it any way, ſtill the end of the Axzs is perpendicular over 


the Pump; You may alſo make a Channel covered or open, to convey the 


Water out of the River to the Well or Pit wherein the Pump ſtands, as 
at »:: And you muſt take care that the Handle or Rod of your Bucket 
be ſo made, that it may Swivel-like, turn any way, as you turn your Wind 
Lanes, without twiſting, or otherwiſe injuring the Bucket, which Wind- 
zzill or Engine, by any reaſonable Gale of Wind, will raiſe a very great 
quantity of Water 4 proportionable to its ſtrength and height ) with 
eaſe; being made for a very ſmall charge, conſidering other coſtly En- 
gines; 1s not compoſed of very many parts, and therefore requires the 
leſs repair, andis the leſs ſubject to damage by violent Winds; and is ea- 
fily managed, and therefore the more ſutable to our Countrey-men, who 
uſually reje& any thing, though never ſo excellent if it be difficult. 
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The Principal Rules neceſſary to be obſerved in Owerflowing 


or Drowning of Lands. 


When you have raiſed or brought the Water by any of the aforeſaid 
means to the height you expected, then cut your main Carriage, allow- 


ing ita convenient Deſcent togive the Water a fair and plauſible Cur- 


rent all along 3 let the mouth of the main Carriage be of breadth (rather 
than depth ) ſufficient to receive the whole Stream youdeſire, or intend; 
and when you come to uſe a part of your Water, let the main Carriage 
narrow by degrees, and fo let it narrow till theend, that the Water may 
preſs into the leſler Carriages, that iſſue all along from the main. 

At every riſing Ground, or other convenient diſtances, you ought to 
cut ſmall tapering Carriages, proportionable to the diſtance and quantity 
of Land or Water you have, which are tobe as ſhallow as may be, and 
as 
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as many in number as you can : for although it ſeems to waſte much Land 
by cutting ſo much Turf, yet it proves not fo in the end; for the more 
nimbly the Water runs over the Graſs, by much the better the Im- 
provement is, which is attained by making many and ſhallow Car- 
riages. 
Tanker principal Obſervation in Drowning, or Watering of Lands, 3. # making 

is to make Drains to carry off the Water the Cerriage brings on, and there- #* Prains. 

fore muſt bear ſome proportion to it, though not ſo large; and as the 

lefler Carriages condutt the Water to every part of your Land, fo muſt 

the leſſer Drains be made amongſt the Carriages, in the loweſt places, to 

lead the Water off, and muſt widen as they run, as the Carriages leſſen- 

cd; forit the Water be not well drained, it proves injurious to the Graſs, 

by (tanding in pools thereon 3 1n the Winter it kills the Graſs, and in the | 

Spring or Summer hinders its growth, and breeds Ruſhes, and bad Weeds; 

which if well drained off, works a contrary effett. 

Some graze their Lands till Chriſtmas, ſome longer 3 but as ſoon as 4. Times for 

you have fed it bare, then is it beſt to overflow : from Alhalontide Jin'”s of 

throughout the Winter may you uſe this Husbandry, until the Spring z,-d. 4 

that the Graſs begin to be large: during Aprzl and the beginning of May, 

in ſome places may you give the Graſs a little water once a week, and it 

will prove wondertu}ly, eſpecially ina dry Spring. In Drowning, ob- 
« ſerve that you let not the water reſt too long on a place, but let it dry 

in the intervals of ttmes, and it will prove the better z nor let Cattle 

tread it whillt it 1s wet. | | | 
, | In the Summer if you defire to water your Land, let it be in mild or 

cloudy weather, or in the night-time, that the water may be off in the 

heat of the day, leſt it ſcorch the Graſs, and you be fruſtrate of your 


expectation. 

In many places you may have the opportunity to command a ſmall 5. a7mer 
Spring or Stream where you cannot a larger, or may obtain water by ;þ n_— 
the Engines before-mentioned, which may not be ſufficient to overflow jrrams or 
your Land 1n that manner, nor ſo much to your content as the greater Engines. 
Currents may; therefore you muſt make your Carriages ſmall according 
to your water, and let there be ſeveral ſtops in them, that you may 

; water the one partat one time, and another. part at another: alſo in ſuch 

_ dry and ſhelving Lands where uſually fuch (mall Springs are, and water 
by ſuch artificial ways advanced, a ſmall drilling water, fo that it be con- 
ſtant, worketh a wonderful Improvement. 

In ſome places iſſue Springs whoſe waters are ſterile, and injurious to 6. Barren 
the Husbandman, as are uſually ſuch as flow from Cole-wrines, or any Sul- py WY 
phureows or Vitrioline Minerals, being'of ſo.harſh and brackiſh a ſubſtance, ; 
that they become deſtrutive 'to Vegetables: Not but that thoſe Mine- 
rals,and alſo thoſe waters contain much of that matter which 1s the cauſe, 
and of the principles of Vegetation, though not duly applied, norequally 

: proportionated, as much Urine, Salt, ec. kills Vegetables; yet duly 
; fermented, and artificially applied, nothing more fertile. Such Springs 
that you ſuſpect, prove them firſt before you go too far : thoſe that are 
bad are uſually reddiſh in colour, and leave a red ſediment, and ſhine 
as it runs, and is not fertile until it hath run far, and encreaſed it ſelf 
from other Springs, and gained more fertility in its paſſ2ge 3 as we uſually 
obſerve greater Rivers, though reddiſh in colour, yet make good Mea- 


dow. 
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Alſo ſome fort of Land will not be improved by watering, as cold, 
clay'y, ſtrang Land that lies flat 3 partly by reaſon that it is cold and 
moiſt of it ſelf, and partly becauſe of its flat ſituation, that the water is 
apt to ſtand on it ; for water is not apt to penetrate Clay, nor is clay'y 
Land apt to yield good Graſs by being much watered : therefore ſuch 
Land is beſt improved by ftirring, laying it in high ridges, and ſowing 
it with Corn or Pulſe proper for ſuch Land; light, warm, dry and ſandy 
Land being moſt improveable by watering of any other Land whatſo- 
ever, 


SecCcTc TH, 


Of dry Meadow or Paſture. 


Every place is almoſt furniſhed with dry Meadows, which are con- 
vertible ſometimes into Meadows, and ſometimes into Paſtures ; and ſuch 
places much more where Waters, Springs and Rivulets are ſcarce, or the 
Rivers very great, or the Country hilly, that water cannot ſo well be 
commanded over ſuch Lands as in other places they may : which dry 
Meadows and Paſtures are capable of Improvement by ſeveral] ways. 

And principally by Encloſure 3 for where ſhall we find better dry 
Meadows, and richer Paſtares, than in ſeveral hilly places of Somerſet- 
ſhire, among the ſmall Encloſures > which not only preſerveth the young 
Graſs from the exficcating Spring-winds, but ſhadoweth it alſo in ſome 
meaſure from the Summer-ſcorching Sun beams, as before we noted in 
the Chapter of Excloſure. Such Meadows or Paſtures well planted with 
either Timber or Fruit-trees in the Hedge-rows, or other convenient 
Places, and encloſed in ſma'l parcels, will furniſh you with good Hay and 
good Paſture, when your Neighbour, whoſe Lands are naked, goes with- 
out it 3 for dry Springs or Summers more uſually happen than wet ; be- 
ſides the ſhadow tor your Cattle, and many other advantages, as before 
we obſerved. | | 

In ſcyeral places where the ground is moiſt, cold, clay, ſpewy, ruſhy 
or moſte, or ſubjed to ſuch inconveniencies, that the Paſture or Hay 1s 
ſhort, ſower, and not improveable, it is very gopd Husbandry to pare 
off the turf about July or Avgyſt, and burn the fame, (after the manner 
as hereafter deſcribed when we come to treat of burning of Land) and 
\ then plough it up immediately, or in the Spring following, and ſowe the 
ſame with Hay-duſt , or with Corn and Hay-duſt together; for by this 
means will that acid Juice that lay on the ſurface of the Earth, which 
was of a ſterile nature, and hindred the growth of the Vegetables, be 
evaporated away, and alſo the Grafs which had a long time . acre he 
by {tanding in ſo poor a Soil, be totally deſtroyed, and the Land made 
fertile, and capable to receive a better ſpecies brought in the Seed from 
other fertile Meadows, 

It is too'commonly obſerved that many excellent Meadows. or Paſture- 
land, are fo plentifully ſtored with Shrubs, ſmall HiHlocks, Ant-hills, or 
ſuch like, that a good part thereof is wholly loſt, and ſo much thereof 
as 15 mowed is but in patches here and there, and that that remams not 
beneficial as if it were either mowen or fed together. ' Now the beſt way 


or Method of ſtubbing up ſuch thorny Shrubs, or Broom, or Gols, or = 
uc 
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ſuch annoying Shrubs, which proves both laborious and coſtly any other | 
way than this, is ingeniouſly delivered by Gabriel Platt - the Inſtrument 2R_ of 
by him diſcovered 1s like a three-grained dung-fork only, but much {yres. 4s 


oreater and ſtronger, according to the bigneſs of the Shrubs, ec. the 


{tale thereof like a large and ſtrong Leaver z which Inſtrument being ſer 


half a foot, or ſuch reaſonable diſtance from the Root of the Shrub. ec. 
then with a Hedging-beetle drive it in a good depth; then elevate the 
Stale, and lay ſome weight or fulciment under it, and with a Rope fa- 
ſtened to the upper end thereof, pull it down, which will wrench up 
the whole buſh by the Roots. The view of this Inſtrument you have 
in Fig. 111. at the beginning of this Chapter. Alſo Ant-hills prove a 
very great annoyance to Paſture, and Mceadow-lands, which may be de- 


ſtroyed by dividing the Turf on the top, and laying it open ſeveral ways; 


thentake out the core, and ſpread over the other Land, and lay the Turf 
down neatly in its place again, a little hollowing in, and lower than the 
ſurtace of the Earth 3 and at the beginning of the Winter the Water 


ſtanding therein will deſtroy the remainder of the Ants, and prevent 


their return, and ſettle the Turf by the Spring, that by this means may 

a very great Improvement be made of much Meadow or Paſture-land, 

now a great part.thereof Buſhes and Ant-hills. | | 
Thete Meadows and Paſture-lands where the Water overfloweth not pungizg oz 

at any time, are the only places where you may lay your Dung, or other Song of 

Mcnure to the beſt advantage, it being not capable of being improved cd Fabwes: 

by Water, nor the Soil laid thereon ſubject to be carried away, or at leaſt 

the better part thereof extracted by the Water, either caſually by Floods, 

or any other way overflowing the fame. | 
The beſt time for the Soaling of Meadows and Paſture-lands is in the Time for 

Winter ſeaſon about Jaxnary or February , that the Rains may waſh wo '2& 

the Roots of the Grals the fatneſs of the Soil, before the Sun drieth it 

away : and diflolye the clots, that may be ſpread with a Buſh drawn 


. over it like a Harrow, before the Graſs be too high. 


Aſhes of Wood, Peat, Turf, Sea-coal, or any other Fewel, is very Soy! forrufty 
proper to be laid on Cold, Spewey, Ruſhey, and Moſlie Land, (not © 5/4424. 
ſandy or hot) and ſuits beſt therewith, and agrees with the Husbandry 
of burning the Turt, as is before adviſed : the dung of Pigeons, or any 
otizer Fowl, works a better effect on that than other Lands; allo all hot 
and ſandy Soils are fitteſt for that ſort of Lands. | 

Lime, Chalk, Marle, or any cold foffile Soils, are an extraordinary For ſandy &# 
Improvement to dry, ſandy, hot Lands of a contrary nature or tempe- #0: Zaxd. 
rature, as well for Meadow and Paſture, as for Corn-Land : TI have ſeen 
much of the blew Clay, which they call Orr, that's digged out of the 
Coal-mines, and lies near the Coal, laid on Meadow and Paſture-lands, 
toa very conſiderable advantage. Many inſtances of wonderful Improve- 
ments made by mixing of Soils of contrary natures, you may find in ſe- 
veral of our modern Ryral Authors. 

Between theſe two extreams, - your ordinary dung or Soll is beſt be- For other 
ſtowed on your Meadows and Paſtures, not ſo much inclining either way; «454 
for it 1s a very principal part of good Husbandry to.apply the Soil or Com- 
polt properly, as the nature of the ground requireth 3 whereof you may 
find more hereatter, in the Chapter of Soils, Dungs, &c: 


E SECT. 


Of Meadows and Paſtures. 


Of the C'!oe 
Ver-grals. 


BRCT- IV. 
Of ſeveral new Species of Hay or Graſs. 


It is found by daily experience, not only in foreign paxts, but in our 
own Country, that a very great Improvement may be made on the greater 
part of our Lands, by altering the ſpecies of ſuch Vegetables that are na- 
turally produced, totally ſupprefling the one, and propagating another 
inits place, which may rejoyce and thrive better there than that betore, as 
we evidently ſee by Corn ſowen on Land where hardly Graſs would have 
grown, what a Crop you reap 3 but theſe are but Annuals: that which 
raiſes the greateſt advantage to the Husbandman, is what annually yields 
its increaſe without a renovation of expence in Ploughing and Sowing 3 
as we find in the Clover-graſs or great Trefoyl, St.Foyn or Holy-Hay,La Lu- 
cern, Ray-graſs,Spurrey-ſeed, Trefoyl, None-ſuch,$c.For there are many Farms 
in this Country that have not any Meadow either wet or dry belonging 
to them, that may by the new Improvement of ſome of theſe Seeds or 
Grafles be able to make Hay enough of their own without fetching it at 
a dear rate many miles from home,to their great advantage; and many dry 
Farms are ſo improved at this time, which hath been the cauſe of the fall 
of Meadow Land in the Southern parts of Ezgland , where have been 
the moſt of theſe Graſſes propagated 3 and was the occafion of the many 
endeavours that were uſed by ſome Northern Grafiers to obtain a Law 
to ſuppreſs theſe Improvement in the Southern parts, leſt Graſs or grazing- 
Grounds ſhould become as plentiful in theſe as in the other parts. It 
was alſo the cauſe that there was a plentiful ſtock of Hay and Graſs in 
that fatal Winter 1673, that it preſerved almoſt all the Cattle in thoſe 
Countries , or places where theſe Grafles were moſt ſown ; and Hay at 
no great price, when in the Weſtern and Northern parts of England, 
through the defect of Hay, and ſcarcity of Paſture, the greateſt part of 
their Cattle periſhed, and were forced to ſeek a ſupply from thoſe parts, 
whote Markets they uſed to furniſh, and only (as may probably be con- 
jectured) through the defect of this Improvement. But of theſe Graſles 
and their Improvements, we (hall more particularize. 

Clover-graſs hath born the name, and is eſteemed the moſt principal of 
Graſs, both for the great Improvement it brings by its prodigious Bur- 
then, and by the excellency of the Graſs or Hay for Food for Cattle, and 
is much ſowen and uſed in Flaxders and'in Holland , Preſidents to the 
whole world for good Husbandry. 

In Brabant they ſpeak of keeping four Cows Winter and Summer on an 
Acre, ſome cut and laid up for Fodder, others cut and eaten green: here 
in England they ſay an Acre hath kept four Coach-horſes and more all 
Summer long 3 bur if it kept but two Cows, it is advantage enough upon 
ſuch Lands as never kept one. You may mow the firſt Crop in the mid(t 
or end of May, and lay that up for Hay 3 if it grow not too ſtrong, it 
will be exceeding good and rich, and feed any thing : then reſerve the 
next for ſeed, which may yield four Buſhels upon an Acre, each Buſhel 
being worth three or four pounds a Buſhel, which will amount to the re- 
puted value of ten or twelve pounds per Acre and after that Crop alſo 


it may be fed. It hath alſo this Property, that after the growing of the 
Clover- 
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Clover-graſs three or four years, it will ſo frame the Earth, that it will 
be very fit for Corn again, which will prove a very great Advantage, and 
then again for Clover. Thus far Mr. Blith. Others ſay it wilt laſt five years, Z*g'iſh im- 
and then alſo yield three or four years together rich Crops of Wheat, 7 
and after that a Crop of Oats. 

In the Annotations upon Mr. Hartlibs Zegacie, we find ſeveral Compu- 
tations of the great Advantage hath been made by ſowing Clover-graſs, 
as that a parcel of Ground, a little aboye two Acres, the ſecond year, 
did yield in May two Load of Hay worth five pounds: the next Crop 
. for Seed was ripe in Azgnſt, and yielded three very great Loads worth 
nine pounds that year 3 the Seed was Zoo /. which with the Hay was 
valued at thirty pounds, beſides the after-Paſture. Another Preſident 
1s, that on four Acres there grew twelve Loads of Hay at twice mow- 
ing, and twenty Buſhels of Seed 3 one Load of the Hay mown in May 
being worth two Load of the beſt of other Hay, and the after-Paſture 
three times better than any other; the four Acres yielded in one year 
fourſcore pounds. Another, that ſix Acres of Clover did maintain for 
| half a year thirteen Cows, ten Oxen, three Horſes, and twenty fix Hogs 
which was valued at forty pounds, beſides the Winter-Herbage 

The aforcſaid Preſidents and Valuations ſeem prodigious, unleſs a rich, The eff 
light Land, warm and dry, be ſown therewith, in which it principally 97. 1” 
delighteth; and then it may probably anſwer the faid Valuations, and graf. * 
euſt needs be a very high Improvement, although the Ground were 
good and profitable before. It will alſo proſper and thriveon any Corn- 
land, well manured or foiled , and brought into perfedt Tillage Old 
Land, be it courſe or rich, long untilled, is beſt for Corn, and beſt and 
moſt certain. for Clover-graſs; and when you have Corned your Land as 
much as you intend, then to ſowe it with Clover is the propereſt ſeaſon: 
Land too rich for Gorn, cannot be too rich for Clover. Poor Lands are 
not fit for Clover, unleſs burnt or denſhired, as we ſhall hereafter direct; 
or limed, marled, or otherwiſed manured, and then will it bring forth 
good Clover. 

Clover-graſs uſually decayeth at three years growth : But the reaſon 
is, becauſe it is every year mowen down for Hay, and hath not time to 
ſhed its Seed for renovation of its Species. Therefore if you deſign your 
Land to lie longer for Clover, it's very probable that the letting of it ſtand 
to ſhed its Seed the third Summer, may cauſe a new Crop to ſpring up, 
and fave you the labour of ploughing and ſowing it ; which it you de- 
ſign, . then will it be your belt way to put in ſtore of Cattle in when the 
Seed is ripe, and let them feed and tread in the Seed. 

An Acre of Ground will take about ten ponnds of your Claver-graſs Quantity of 
| Seed, which 1s in meaſure ſomewhat above half a peck, according to ew for an 

Sir Richard Weſton. The quantity of Seed for an Acre Mr. Blith con- © ** 

ceives will be a Gallon, or nine or ten pounds; which agrees with the 
other: But if it be husky, (which faves labour 1n cleanſing of it, and al- 
ſo ſowes better by filling the hand, than mixed with any other thing) 
you muſt endeayour to find out a true proportion according to the clean- 
neſs or foulneſs you make it : but be ſure to ſowe enough, rather too 
much than too little; . for the more there is, the better it ſhadows the 
Ground : Some have ſowen fifteen pounds on an Acre with good ſucceſs; 
ten pounds ſome judge to be of the leaſt ; however let M#Sced be new 


and of the beſt, which the Engliſh is eſteemed to be. 
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The time and 


manner 


ſowing Clo- 
Vcr-egrals. 


of cutting it 
for Hay and 
for Seed, 


Stir Richard 


Weſton. 


Of paſturing 
or feedirg of 


The uſual way is. thus adviſed : When you have fitted your Land by 
Tillage and good Husbandry, then ſowe your Barley and Oats, and har- 
row them; then ſowe your Clover-graſs upon the ſame Land, and co- 
ver it over with a {mall Harrow or Buih, but fowe not the Corn fo 
thick as at other times the Land uſually requires. The principal ſeaſons 
for the ſowing thereot are the end of March, and throughout April. Sir 
Richard Weſton adviterh to fowe the Clover-ſeed when the Oats begin to 
come up; allo that you may ſowe it alone without any other Seed or 
Grain, and that it will be ready to cut by the firſt of axe the firſt year. 
It 1s alſo obſerved that Poliſh Oats are the beſt Corn to be ſfowen with 


Clover about the middle of April: two Buſhels and a half, or three Bu- 


ſhels to an Acre, which will yield a middle Crop of Oats at Harveſt, and 
ſhadow the Clover trom the heat of the Sun; which will be a notable 
Paſture in September or Odober following. But the beſt time wherein to 
ſowe this Seed in caſe you will ſowe it alone, 1s about Mzchaelmas, it 
will then be more free from Weeds than it fowen in the Spring, and will 
ain a head, and ſtrength enough to preſerve it felt againſt the Winter. 

About the midſt or end of M:y, may you cut the hiſt Crop for Hay; 
which takes up more time and labour to dry it than ordinary Hay, and 
will go very near together : yet if it grow not too ſtrong, 1t will be ex- 
ceeding rich and good, and feed any thing. The exact time of cutting 
1s when 1t begins to knot, and then wil) it yield good Hay, and ere the 


. year be about it may yield you three fuch Crops; and afterwards feed 


It with Cattle all the Winter, or until Faxzary, as you do other Ground : 
But it you intend to preſerve the Seed , then you mult expect but two 
Crops that year ; the fir{t Crop as betore, but the ſecond mult ſtand till 
the Seed be come to a full and dead ripeneſs, for it will not be very apt 
to ſhed. When firſt you can obſerve the Seed 1n the Husk, about a month 
aſter it may be ripe, and then the Seed begins to change its colour, and 
the Sta!k begins to die and turn brown; and being turned to a yellowiſh 
colour, ina dry time mow it, and preſerve it till it be perfe&ly dry. In 
ſome ycars it ripens ſooner than in other, therefore you need not be pre- 
Cile as to the time, but to the ripeneſs of it. The Stalks or Hawm after 
you have thraſhed out your Seed, Cattle will eat 3 but if they be too 
old and hard they will not. Some dire@ to boyl them, and make a Maſh 
of them , and it will be very nouriſhing, either for Hogs, or any thing 
that will eat thereof. Others reject the Stalks as uſeleſs, and eſteem the 
Se..d only to be a ſufficient Advance of that Crop. If after two years 
ſtanding of Clover-graſs you ſuffer the latter Crop to ſhed its Seed, you 
will have your Land new ſtored with Clover, that you need not con- 
vert it to other ules. 

One Acie of this Graſs will feed you as many Cows as fix Acres of 
other common Graſs, and you will find your Milk much richer, and ex- 


Clovergra/s. ceeding in quantity, and fattens very well : The beſt way of feeding of 


it, and as is reported , the uſual way in Holand and Flanders, is to 
cut it daily as your Cattle ſpend it, and give it them in Racks under 
ſome Tres, or in ſome Shed or Out-houſe, for the Cattle will injure it 
much with their feet, 1t being a groſs ſort of Vegetable. Unleſs you 
mow it for the Seed, the beſt Kusbandry is to graze it, or feed it in 
Racks; becauſe it is ſo excellent a Food green, and ſhrinks ſo much in 
the drying, hs will grow fat with what falls from the Racks. It is 
not good tolet Cattle that are not uſed to this Food, eat too — 
O 
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of it at the firſt; for I knew a Yoke of Oxen put hungry into a field of 
Clover-graſs, where they fed {o heartily on this (weet Food, that one im- 
mediatly died through a meer Surfeit, the other with difficulty preſer- 
ved; therefore ſome preſcribe it ro give them a little Straw mixed there- 
with at the firſt, or to diet them as to the quantity, may do as well. Swine 
will paſture on it in the fields. 

[t being preſerved throughly dry, about the midſt of March thralh it, of rhre/biag 
and cleanſe it from the Straw as muchas you can; then beat the Husk 97 ordering 
again, being exceeding well dried in the Sun after the fiiſt Thraſhing, ns 
and then get out what Seed you can 3 or after you have thraſhed it, and 
chaved it with a fine Rake, and ſunned it in a hot and dry ſealon, if 
you will then rub it, you may get very much out of it; ſome have this 
way got above two Buſhels out uf an Acre: Sir Richard Weſton (atth you 
may have five Buſhels trom an Acre. 

He is a good Thraſher that can thraſh ſix Gallonsin a day, and after E"g!if In 
the ſecond Thraſhing, drying, and winnowing or chaving, it is confi- 9": 
dently averred that it may be purely ſeparated from its Husk by a Mill, 
after the manner as Oatmeal is ſeparated from the Chatf, and that at a 
yery eaſie rate : But it 1s allo experimented that our own Seed ſown in 
the Husk hath proved the belt, thicker, and certainer than that ſowed 
of the pure Secd it ſelf, otherwiſe you muſt be forced to mix therewith 
albes of Wood or Coals courſly lifted, or with Saw-duſt, or good Sand, 
or fine Mould, or any thing elſe that will help ro fill the hand, that you 
may ſowe it evenly and with a full hand. Some have invented new 
ways of ſeparating the Seed from the Husk, 


Of St. Fogn. 


This Sz. Foyr, or Holy-hay, hath in ſeveral places of Exgland obtained The profis 
the preference above Clover-graſs, for that it thrives ſo well, and is fo "*'*9 
great an Improvement on our barren Lands, where the other will not; 
it being alſo natural to our timorous Ruſticks not to hazard Land that 
will yicld them any conſiderable advantage any other way, on any new 
method of Husbandry ; but it they have a Corner of Land that is of 
little uſe to them, they will perhaps beſtow a little Seed on it, and but 
few of that mind neither. Then 1t continues longer in proot than Clo- 
2er-graſs, which wears out in a few years; this continues many, which 
is a daily provocation to the {Joathful to go ſo near and plain a way, when 
ſo long time trodden before his face. In Wiltſhire 1n ſeveral places there 
are Preſidents of St. Foy, that hath been theſe twenty years growing on 
poor Land, and hath fo far improved the ſame, that from a Noble per 
Acre, twenty Acres together have been conltantly worth thirty Shillings 
per Acre, and yet continues in good proot. 

If it be ſowen on the pooreſt and barrenneſt Land we have, it will 0 wha 
thrive, and raiſe a very conſiderable Improvement , except ſheer and £54 /owe 
ſlight Sands, and all Clays, and other cold and wet Grounds, which 4 
are not proper tor it, for on rich Land the Weeds deſtroy it ; beſides, it 
meliorateth and tertilizeth the Land whereon it hath ſtood for many years, 
and not barrennizeth it, as is uſual with Annual Seeds. You may break 
it up, and ſowe it with Corn t1]] it be out of heart, and then fowe it 
with $f. Fogr as formerly: 1t will thrive on dry and barren Grounds 
where hard]y any thing clle willz the roots being great and deep, are 


not 
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not ſo ſoon dried by the parching heat of the Sun, as of other Graſſes 


they are. 
Luantity of 74 muſt be ſowen in far greater quantity than the Clover-ſeed, becauſe 
Seed 0# an . k 
Acre, and the Seed is much larger and lighter. It may be ſowen with Oats or Bar- 
manner of ley, as the Clover: about equal parts with the Grain you ſowe it will 
ſowing #8. fexve ; four Buſhels on an Acre is the beſt proportion. Be ſure you make 
your Ground fine for thzs and other French Seeds, as you uſually do for 
Barley. Fear not the ſowing of the Seeds too thick ; tor being thick they | | 
ſooner ſtock the Ground, and deſtroy all other Graſſes and Weeds. Some 
adviſe to howe theſe Seeds in , like Peaſe in Ranges , though not ſo far 
diſtant, the better to deſtroy the Weeds between it : this will bear this 
way of Husbandry better than the Clover, becauſe that hath but a ſmall 
Root, and requires to ſhadow the Ground more than this. Feed it 
not the firſt year, becauſe the ſweetneſs thereot will provoke the Cat- 
tle to bite too near the Ground, very much to the injury of your $# Foyn; 
but you may mowe it with your Barley or Oats, or if ſown by it ſelf, the | 


firſt year. | 
Time of ſow- The belt time for ſowing it is in the Autumn, from the beginning of 
_ Auguſt till the end of September, without being mixt with other Grain : 


bur 1f mixt with other Grain, then in the Sprizg from the beginning of 
February till the end of March ; the earlier it is ſowen in either ſea- 
ſon it 1s the better, and the better to be ſowen alone than with other 
Grain. | 

The Land on which you ſowe it ought to be well drefſed and harrow- 
ed before you ſowe it, and then harrow it again. 

Uſe of it, It is good to keep great Cattle out to the third year, the Roots being 
til] then very tender, eſpecially in moiſt Grounds; for much treading 1s 
very injurious to it. 

It you reſerve it for mowing, it muſt be laid up by the middle of 
April at lateſt, but better if at the end of March. The time of cutting 
it is when 1t begins to flower, which is about the middle of May, ſome- 
times Jater: The Hay 1s moſt excellent for Horſes. 

It is beſt to feed great Cattle on it, eſpecially 1n the Spring, to pre- 
vent the ccopping the Budds toonear. It feeds Beeves very well, with- 
out danger of killing them at their firſt grazing 3 which thoſe that feed 
in Clover through the negligence or ignorance of the Husbandman are _ 
ſubje& unto. 

It breeds abundance of Milk in Milch Beaſts, and the Butter that is 
made of it is excellent, 

Sheep may be fed on it in the Autumn, and part of the Winter, which 
fatten on it very ſuddenly. 


Of La Lucerne. 


what Ground In the next place this Plant La Lxcerne 1s commended for an excellent 
it requires. Fodder, and by ſome preferred before St. Foy, as being very advanta- 
geous to dry and barren Grounds. It 15 managed like the former Seeds : 
Some write that it requires a moiſt Ground and rich, others a dry, fo 
that we may conclude it hath proved well on all. The Land muſt be 
well drefied, and three times fallowed. 


The 


' 
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The time for ſowing it, is after the cold weather be over, about the Time and 
middle of April; ſome Oats may be ſowen therewith, bur in a ſmall pro- fear wy 
portion: the Seed is very ſmall 3 therefore the ſixth part of it is allotted 
to an Acre, as is required of any other Grain, one Buſhel thereof going 
as far as fix of Corn: It may be mowen twice a year, and fed all the 
Winter 3 the Hay muſt be well dried and houſed, for it is otherwiſe bad 
to keep. It is good for all kind of Cattle 5 but above all, it agreeth #: ue. 
beſt with Horſes: it feedeth much more than ordinary Hay, that lean 
Beaſts are ſuddenly fat with it; it cauſeth abundance of Milk in Milch- 
beaſts. Ir muſt be given at the firſt with caution, as before we direfted 
concerning the Clover, that is mixed with Straw or Hay. You may alſo 
feed all ſorts of Cattle with it green all the Summer, It is beſt to mowe 
it but once a year: it will laſt ten or twelve years. If you deſire the 
Seed when it 1s ripe, cut off the tops in adewy morning, and put into 
ſheet for fear of loſing the Seed 3 and when they are dry, thraſh them 
thereon, the remaining Stalks may be mowen for Hay. By eating this . 
Graſs in the Spring, Horſes are purged and made fat in eight or ten days 
time. One Acre will keep three Horſes all the year long. Hartlibs 
Leeacie, 

Ray-graſs, by which they improve any cold, four, clay, weeping {9897 
Grounds, for which it is beſt, but good alſo for dryer upland Grounds, 
eſpecially ſtony, light, or ſandy Lands, which is unht for St. Foyn, 
hach the precedence of all other Graſſes, takes in all ſorts of poor Land, 
endures Summers drought, and is 1n the Spring the earlieſt Graſs, and 
cannot at that time be eaſily overſtocked ; for it being kept down, be- 
comes the ſweeter, and beſt beloved by Cattle: they ſometimes leave it 
for Meadow-Hay. * *Tis beſt for Horſes being hard Hay, and for Sheep if 
unſound it has wrought great cures3 and in other reſpeds it 1s the beſt 
Winter Graſs: Some fowe two Buſhels on a Statute-Acre ; butit's better 
to ſowe three mixt with Nonſuch, becauſe of it ſelf it's a thin fpiry Gras, 
and will not be of any bulk the firſt year, unleſs thickned by the other, 
which failing by degrees, this Graſs thickens upon 1t, and laſts for ever. 

Four Acres thus ſowen, hath yielded twenty Quarters of Seed, and 
fourteen Load of Fodder, beſides the Spring and Autumn feeding, where- 
on ſix or eight Cattle uſually grazed. 


$2 c 7. Ve 
Of ſome other Graſſes or Hays. 


| FEſparcet 1s a kind of St. Foyz, and by ſome judged tobe the fame, Elſparcet. 
La Romain, or French Tares or (etches, is a Grain annually fowen in 12 Romeyn, 
France, and other Countries, very quick of growth, and excellent food 97 French 
for Cattle, eſpecially for Horſes; and after the feeding of it the for- ;;;.ee. 
mer part of the Summer, it may be let grow for Hay. It is not fo good 
as La Lucerne, becauſe this is annua), the other of long continuance 
only this will grow on drier and poorer Land than Lxcerr, wherein it ex- 
ceeds it. 
In the Low-Courtries they uſually ſowe Sparrey-ſeed twice m a Summer 3 Spurrey-ſeed 
the firſt in May : in Juze and July it will be in Flower, and in Azgyſ# the 


Seed 1s uſually ripe, 
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Tref0yl. 


Zong Graſs 
mW iltihire. 


Caxifrage, 


The ſecond time of ſowing 1s after Rye-harveſt, which Grounds they 


- uſually plough up, and ſowe it with Sparrez-ſeed, that it may grow up 


and ſerve their Kine (after all late Grailes be eaten up) till New-years- 
day, This Paſture makes excellent Butter, preferred by many before 
May-butter. Hens will greedily eat the Herb, and it makes them lay the 
more Eggs. Hartlibs Legacie. 


Hop Clover, Trefoyl, or Three-leaved Graſs, 1s both finer and ſweeter 
than the great Clover-graſs3 it will grow in any Ground : it may be 
ſowen with Corn, ( as bctore) or without, or being ſprinkled in Mea- 
dows, will exceedingly mend the Hay , both in-burthen and good- 
nels. | 
At Maddington in Wiltſhire, about nine miles from Salisbury, grows a 
Graſs in a ſmall Plat of Meadow-ground , which Graſs in ſome years 
grows to a prodigious length, ſometimes twenty four foot long ; but not 
in heighth as is uſually reported, but creeping on the ground, or at leaſt 
touching the ground at ſeveral of the knots of the Graſs, Ir is extraor- 
dinary ſweet, and not ſo eaſily propagated as hath been imagined ; the 
length thereof being occaſioned by the waſhing of a declining Sheep- 
down, that the Rain in a haſty ſhower brings with it much of the fat- 
neſs of the Sheep-dung over the Meadow 3 ſo that in ſuch Sprirgs that 
are not ſubject to ſuch ſhowers, or 'at leaſt from ſome certain Coaſts, 


| this Graſs thriveth not ſo well, the ground being then no better than 


another. 

This Herb fo little eſteemed (becauſe not far fetched) is an excellent 
and proper Herb to be nouriſhed or ſowen in Meadows, for amongſt all 
Houfe-wives it is held for an infallible Rule, That where Saxifrage grows, 
there you ſhall never have 11] Cheeſe or Butter, eſpecially Cheeſe; whence 
it cometh that the Netherlands abound much in that Commodity, and 
only, as is ſuppoſed, through the plenty of that Herb. 


The Everlaſting Peaſe is a Plant eaſily propagated, and by culture and 
care thrives exceeding well in good Land ; the Root yields a great bur- 
then every year of excellent Provender, which a Horſe will eat very 
well : if therefore an Acre were firſt tryed to be ſowen with the Seed of 
this Flant, it is not to be doubted but it would yield a great Improve- 
ment. Tt muſt be ſowen early in the year, for the Seed is long in com- 
ing up : for the firſt year you can expect nothing but care and pains to 
preſerve it from the Weeds 3 which it you overcome, every following 
year will recompence you tenfold , and the longer it grows the better 


will it be: the way cf ſowing it is on digged ground, in Rows, and fo 


hawed 1n the intervals between the Seed. 

Or you may firſt ſowe a ſmall Bed of it, and the next year remove it 
out into ground new drefled with Plow or Spade, and planted at about 
twelve or eighteen Inches diſtance, by which means you may eaſily 
weed or haw it; it will take root very deep into the earth, and bear a 
large head, therefore you need not doubt of its yielding a plentiful 
Swarth, although at fo great a diſtance. 


Theſe and many other moſt rare and excellent Plants there are, which 
it they were advanced or propagated that they might openly manifeſt 
their worth, might be of: much more advantage to the Laborious Hul- 

#Þ . bandmen, 
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Meadows and Paſtures. 


bandmen, than the ſhort, ſower, and naturally wild and barren Graſs, 


mixed with a ſuper-aboundant proportion of pernicious Weeds : There- 
fore it would be very acceptable ſervice to the 'whole Natioz, if thoſe 
that have Land enough, would yearly prove ſotne ſmall proportion of 
theſe and other Vegetables, not yet brought into common uſe: by which 
means they would not only advance their own Eſtates, but the whole Na- 
tion in general, and gain unto themſelves an everlaſting Fame and Honor, 

as did the Families of P:ſo, Fabizs, Lentulus, and Cicero, by bringing in- 

touſe the ſeveral Pulſes, now called by their Names, 
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Virgil, 


Pliny, 


EHAP..IV. 


Of Arable Land and Tillage , and of the _—_— 
Grains , Pulſes, &Cc. uſually propagated by the 
Plough. 


N greateſt eſteem, and moſt worthy of our Care, is the Arable Land, 
I yielding unto the laborious Husbandman, the moſt neceſſary Suſtenta- 
tion this Life requires, but not without Induſtry and Toil: The 
Plough being the moſt happy Inſtrument that ever was diſcoy- red; the In- 
ventor of the uſe whereof was by the Heathens celebrated as a Goddels. 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terran 


Inſtituit — —— 


Firſt Ceres Mortals taught to plough the Ground, 
Wher _—_— in Sacred Groves were found, 
And Dodon Food deny'd; then Swains did toil, 


for before that time it may be ſuppoſed Men lived wholly on the Fruits 
the Earth naturally produced, as in many places lately diſcovered in 
Remote parts, the Natives feed moſt on ſuch natural Productions, with 
ſome additional Food they acquire by Hunting, Fiſhing, or Fowling. 
But where the ſevere Winters bereave them of thoſe natural Supplics; 
Neceſlity, the Mother of Ingenuity, hath taught the uſe of the Plough 
and Spade ; and where Men have ſo multiplied, that thoſe kinds have 
not been ſufficient, they have long ſince learnt to tear the Ground with 
Irons, and force from it thoſe things that tend to their preſervation, and 
ſatisfie their unlimited defires. : 

The Plough it ſel, Triptolemns is ſaid to have invented. This Art 
was always in eſteem, as before in the Preface we haye ſhewn ; and from 
this part thereof, being the moſt principal, doth it take its Name of 
Agriculture, from the Tilling of the Land with the Ploxgh, or with the 
Spade, the more antient Inſtrument, though not more neceſlary and be- 
neficial : And fince its firſt Invention there hath been ſeveral Improve- 
ments made of it, for the more facile and commodious ule thereof; and 


every day almoſt, and in every place doth the Ingenious Husbandman 


endeavour to excel the flothful in this moſt neceſſary Art; that from 
a burthenſome and toilſome labour, it is in ſome places become but a 
pleaſing and profitable Exerciſe : and its hoped that by thoſe Preſidents 
and Examples,the more vulgar will be proyoked to a more univerſ:] uſe 
of that which is beſt and moſt advantageous to themſelves, as well as the 
Publick. More of this Inſtrument ſee hereafter in this Treatiſe, 


4 | S&CT, KL 
What Lands are improved by Tillage, 


Non omnis fert omnia tellus. Every ſort of Land almoſt requires a dif- 
ferent Husbandryz ſome Grounds producing plenty of that which 
on another will not grow. This is none of the meaneſt part of the Huſ- 
bandmans Skill, to underſtand what is moſt proper to be propagated 
on 
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on cach ſort of Land: the ſtrong and ſtiff Ground receiving the greateſt 
Improvement from the Plough 3 and the mellow, warm, and light, from 


other Plantations of Fruits, ec. 


One ſort Corn beſt afjets, the other Vines, 
To Ceres Thick ,, to Bacchus Thin inclines. Virgil. 


Although the beſt, warmeſt, and lighteſt Land yields moſt excellent Corn, 
yet the other ſorts of Land yield not ſo good Fruits, Plants, Graſs, Hay, 
&c. alſo neceſlary for the Husbandman: therefore our principal Deſign 
muſt be to 2ppropriate each fort to that method of Husbandry moſt na- / 
tural unto it ; that where the nature of the Land differs, which it uſu- 
ally doth inthe fame Pariſh, and many times in one and the ſame Farm, 
and ſometimes 1n the ſame Field, that there may be uſed a different way. 
Ve have before diſcourſed of what Lands are fitteſt for Meadows and Pa- 
tures, and now ſhall give you thoſe Direftions I find, to know what is 


"molt proper for the Plough. 


Bl:ickGronnds, which under heavy Plonghs are rich, 
A vrittle Soil ( for Tillage makes it ſuch ) 
1s beſt for Corn : upon no Ground appears 
Mere Wains returning home with weary Steers, 
Or where ſome ſturdy Swain a Wood deſtiroy'd 
' And Groves, which Peace and Plenty long enjoy d; 
But arongh Champain ſoon improves with toil, Virgll. 


The lirong and (tiff, as we ſaid before, and alſo the cold and moilt, 
and that which lies obvious to the extremities of Cold or Heat, as is 
molt of the Champain or Field-Jand 3 for there may be ſown ſuch Seeds 
that naturally affect ſuch Places, until they are reduced and better qua- 
Iified by Encloſure, the firſt and main Principle of Improvement: Allo 
motiicandruity Grounds are muchimproved by ploughing ; and Grounds 
ſubject to pernicious Weeds, may be much advantaged by deltroying the 
Weeds, and propagating good Corn or other Tillage in the room there- 
ot, 
All Clay, (tiff, cold, and moiſt Grounds, are generally thrice ploughed, 7ze mamner 
in the Spring, Summer, and at Secd time for Wheatz and four times for & Ploughing 
Barley, if it be the firſt Grain ſown after long reſting, whichin moſt pla- or 7 
Ces is not uſual. Theſe ſeveral Ploughings or Fallowings are very ad- Clyy, 5:15, 
vantageous to Ground in ſeveral reſpects. | _ —_ 
1. lt layeth the Ground by degrees in Ridges, in ſuchorder, as the * 

nature thereof requireth; for the more in number, and the higher the 

: — the better they are for Wheat, which naturally delighteth in a 

F: moiſt Ground, ſo that it be laid dry, that 1s, not ſubjeQ to be drown- 

ed or over-glutted with moilt years. And this Method of laying the 

Ridges, much preyents the blaſting of Wheat z for Wheat is eafily 

over-charged with Water, either in W:zter or Summer. 

2. This often ſtirring the Land makes it light, and fitter for the Seed 
to take root therein 3 the Clods being apt to diflolve by being expoſed . 


to the weather, and often broken by the Plough, 
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Rich and 


mellow Land, 


Virgil, 


— Therefore go on, 
And thy rich Soyl which the firſt cheering Sun 
Let thy ſtrong Oxen Plow, that Heat may cruſt 
The Mellow Gleab, and turn it into Duſt, Virgil. 

It kills the Weeds which in ſtrong Lands are apt to over-run the 
Corn, and waſte the nitrous Fertility of the Earth. 

4. It fertilizeth Land : The Sx and the Su/ are ſome Husbandmens 
Soll. 

By capacitating it to receive the nitrous Dews and Celeſtial Influen- 
ces, they more ealily coagulating and fixing on a light Earth, than on a 
{ad or heavy lump. 


The grcedy Villager likes beſt that Mold, 
Which twice hath left the Sun, and twice the Cold. 


That is to ſay, often Plowed, and expoſed to the $# and Froſt, as ſome 
ſtrong Clayes require before they are ſown, and then become extraordi- 
nary Fertile. 

5. It defends the Corn much from the extremities of Weather, eſpeci- 
ally cold Winds : for the more uneven any Piece of Land is, the better 
it bears the extremities of the Winter; for which reaſon in the open 
Champion where the Land isdry, and they do not lay up their Ridges as 
in other places, yet they harrow it but little, and leave it as rough as 
they can, for no other cauſe but to break the fleeting Winds. The Gar- 
diners near Lozdor now ſeem to imitate this pradtiſe, by laying their Gar- 
dens in Ridges, not only the better ro ſhelter their Seeds from the cold 
Winds, bur alfo to give it an advantage of the Sun, as I my ſelf proved 
it many years ſince, that Peaſe ſown on the South fide of ſmall Beds, fo 
raiſed, that they ſeemed to reſpond the Elevation of the Pole, profpered 
well, and paſlcd the Wizter better, and were much earlier in the Spring, 


_ than thoſe otherwiſe planted, 


But in caſe you intend to ſowe Barley firſt therein, after the third Fallow- 
ing, it muſt lie over the Wizter, that the Frolſts may the better temper it 
for the Sced-time, when it is to be ploughed again : It for Peaſe or Beans, 
once Fallowing before Winter ſerves the turn. 

If it hath a good Sward or Turf on 1t, I rather adviſe you to Denſhire 
or burn it the Summer before you ſowe it 3 this is the more expeditious 
and advantageous way, it ſpends the Acid moiſture (an Enemy to Vege- 
tation ) it kills the weeds, and brings the Land quickly to a fine light 
temper. 


Other forts of Land improveable by the Plough, are very good, rich, 


mixed Land, and of a Black Mold, 


Nigra fere @& pinguis 
Optima frumentis 


Or of any other colour that hath lain long for Paſture, t1!l it be over- 
grown with Moſs, Weeds, or ſuch-like, which will as ſoon grow 
on rich Lands as poor: To theſe Lands Ploughing 1s not only a 
Medicine or Cure, but raiſeth an unmediate advantage, and much bene- 


fiteth 


Virgll, 
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fiteth the Land for the future 3 1n caſe you take but a Crop or two at a 
time, and lay it down for Paſture again well ſoilea : or elſe ſown with ſome 
of new Graſſes or Hays before named 3 but if not, yer only by foiling 
it the year before you lay it down, it may yield a very good Grafs after 
the Cornis carried off, and ſoon come to a Sward. The Land is to be 
laid in height according as it ts inclinable to Moiſture or Drought. New 
broken Ground, if it be ſown with Peaſe the firſt year, ſaves one Plough- 
ing, and a goud part of the Herbage the Summer before ; it alfo Te 
{troys the Weeds, and better prepares the Land for any other Grain. Poor and 
In cvery part of England there is much waſte Land, and other old Pa. 7 #% 
ſtures that bears the name of barren Land, although for the moſt part by 
| good Husbandry tt may be reduced into Tillage, and become very fruit- 
tul and advantageous to the Husbandman in particular, and Common- 
wealth 1n general : As1s ey1dent in many parcels lately incloſed, and ta- 
ken out of the ſuppoſed barren Heaths and Commons, that are now fruit- 
ful Ficlds: therefore before any thing conſiderable can be effefted to 
the Improvement and right ordering of theſe forts of Land, the Deſign 
of Encloſure ought to be ſcrioully profecuted 3 but for ſuch that are al- 
ready Encloſed, and yet remain barren and untruitfu}, it 1s a manifeſt 
ſign of the 1]l management of the Proprietors, or that the Tenant in pol- 
{cf1on hath but a ſhort time, or that he is obliged not to alter the nature 
and order of the Ground ; or (which is too common) that the preſent 
charge of good Rusbandry, exceeds an ill Husbands ſtore : His poor and 
beggerly Farm hath waſted what he hath, and he has no more to try new 
Concluſions withal : And in this condition is abundance of Land 1n this 
Kingdom : barren Land, poor Cattle, and bad Corn, do inſenſibly as it 
were devour us; becauſe once 1n five or ſeven years in a very wet Sum- 
mer, or ſuch like, when the rich Vales ſuffer, theſe barren Lands yield a 
. conſiderable Advantage, which as a Lottery, encourages us to beggery, 
The beſt and ſpcediclt way to reduce theſe Lands that have long lain 
untilled, and that have a Sward, either of ſower Graſs, or of Ruſhes, 
Weeds, or ſuch like, orof heathy Goſs, Fernor Broom; by which means 
they have contracted an evil juyce, injurious to Vegetation, and withal, 
a fertile Terreſtrial Salt : the beſt way, I ſay, toimprove and reduce theſe 
Lands into Tillage, is to Burn-Beat, or Denſhire them, as is hereafter 
ſhewn; which way is uſed on the barrenneſt and pooreſt Lands in Exg- 
land or Wales, where before hardly any thing would grow, now will grow 
as good Wheat or other Grain, as on the belt Land you have. Many Pre- 
ſidents hereof there are in ſeveral places of England, where intwo or three 
years, by this only means the Husbandman gains as much above all ex- 
pence, as the purchaſe of the Land was worth before. Obſerve only this 
Caution, That you be not too greedy to ſow it fo often till you have 
drawn out the heart of the Land, which then it will eaſily yield, that 
it muſt liereſted many years, to gain a Sward again 3 Nor that you ex- 
pend the Soil made of the Straw, on other Lands; whichill Husbandry 
1s generally uſed, that it brings an ill name on this part of Improvement; 


f/ which if well ſoiled and laid for Paſture, after two Crops, will yield a 
b very good Graſs, as Ihave ſeen experienced, or elſe may be fown With 
be new Hays or Grafles, | 
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SECT. I Þ 
Of Digging of Land for Corn. 


The Spadeſecms to contend with the Ploxgh for Antiquity 3 and it is the 
common Opinion, that it was inule before it 3 the Spade being the more 
plain and ſimple Inſtrument, and withal the moſt laborious. The Plough 
ſeeming tobe an Ivertion for expedition, eaſe and advantage, to which 
generally all New Inventions ſhould tend 3 but that now at laſt the Spade 
{ſhould ſupplant the Pl/xgh, I fee no reaſon ; for as the or? is neceliary 
and uſefu] for the better propagating of Plants that take deep R cot, to 
is the other asneceſlary and profitable for ſuch that root more ſhallow, as 
Corn and Pulſe uſually do: Other differences ſeem tobe in the looſening 
and tempering the ground for the Seeds, the better to extend and 
ſpread their Roots, and for the better burying and deſtroying the 
Weeds: Theſe ſeem to be of greater Importance than the: depth only; 
bur all theſe by a Judicious and Induſtrious Husbandman arc remedied 
and performed by the Plough, as well as by the Spade : for it the depth 
of the Mould will bear it, or the nature of the Seed you fowe requires it, 
a Double Plough, the one lucceeding the other in depth, may be made 3 
or the Labour may be performed by two Ploughs, the one following the 
other in the ſame Furrow 3 but if a Plough be Artificially made, and (ct 
to work deep, although you plough the leſs in a day, it will ſtir the Land 
deep cncugh tor any of our ufual Graiz or Pylſe: And as for breaking 
or tempering the Land, and deſtroying the Weeds, pum and croſs 
ploughing at ſeveral Seaſons will do more, and atleſs expence, than once 


digging can do: And if you pleafe you may draw over the fame ( before - 


your laſt ploughing ) a Jarge kind of Harrow very heavy, or with a 
{ufticient weight on 1t, which in ſome places is uſually called Dragging. 
This extremity is only necetlary in ſome forts of [tift Land, other lighter 
is much more eaſily managed. Mr. Platt in his Adams Tool Revived > or, 
His New Art of Setting Corn, where le fo much contends for the Spade, 
oives this inſtance of the Plough, That a parcel of Lan, firſt croſs plonghed 
with a deep cxtting Ploneh, and then ploughed over the third time with a 
ſhallow Plough, that made very cloſe and narrow F urrows, then ws the Seed 
ſown by a 5hilful Sower, and then Harrowed over, yielded Fiſteen Quarters 
on each Acre ſo Tilled and Sown. I preſume, it this Relation may upon ex- 
perience prove true, that none will be ſo much conceited of a Novelty, 
as to deſert this Method of Agricultare, for that tedious and coltly way 
of the Spade ; But in caſe it doth not annually amount unto ſuch a prodt- 
gious increaſe as this Preſident, yet doth it plainly evidence, that good 
Culture doth infinitcly mcliorate the Land, and advance the Crop, and 
manifoldly repay the cxpence and labour beſtowed thereon ; which is 
the moſt you can expect of the Spade. 

But if your Land be Light or Mellow, and you are willing to have it 
turned up deep, then may you Ploughone Furrow, and have 5, 6, or 
7 Labourers ready with their Spades, one at a reaſonable diſtance from 
the othcr, to dig 1n the Furrow, and caſt up the Earth on the Glebe 
turned up by the Plough; and whillt your Labourers are about this 
Work, may your Plough plovgh another Furrow at ſome reaſonable di- 
{tance ; 
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ſtance, which done, may your Labourers do the like there 3 whilſt the 
Plough turning the Sward or upper Earth of another Furrow into the 
former Trench; Thus may a Plough go before, and by the help of 5 or 
6 Labourers, may a great deal of Land be Plough-trenched in a day, 
with much more Expedition, than by the ſame hands it could have been 
trenched; and is equally as good, as well for the rooting deep of Beans, 
Carrots, ec, as for the burying and deſtroying of the Weeds. This way 
is much uſed in Szrry; and ſome parts of Hampſhire. And I doubt notit 
would more than quit the coſt for the ſowing of Wheat and other Grain, 


SztcrT. IIL. 


Of the different Species of Grain, Corn, Pulſe, 8c. uſually ſown 
or neceſſary to be propagated in our Conntrey-Farm. 


There is not any Grain in our Exropear Territories, more univerſally %*#: 
uſeful and neceſſary than Wheat; whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, ſome 
more agreeable and better thriving on ſome ſort of Land than on other, 
that 1t conduceth much to the Husbandmans advantage, rightly to under- 
ſtand the natural temper of his Land, and what ſpecies of Grain, and par- 
ticular ſort of ſuch Grain, beſt agreeth with the nature of his Land - As 
ſome ſort of Land bear Pulſes better than Corn, and ſome bear Barley bet- 
ter than Wheat, and ſome ſorts of Wheat prove better on cold ſtiff Land, 
than on hot or dry, ec. We find many forts of Wheat, mentioned in our 
Ruſtick Authors, as Whole Straw Wheat, Red Straw Wheat, Rivet Wheat, Kinds of 
White and Red ; Pollard Wheat, White and Red,Great and Small ; Turkey #**# 
Wheat, Purkey Wheat,Gray Wheat,Flaxen Wheat : 1 ſuppoſe the ſame in ſome 
places called Lammas Wheat, Chiltern. Ograve Wheat, Saraſins Wheat, with 

ſeveral other Names, though its probable may be the ſame ſorts. The Great 
Pollard, they fay delights beſt on ſtiff Lands, and f:> doth the Ograve, 
Flaxen Wheat, and Lammas, on indifferent Land, and Saraſins Wheat on 
any. But what thedifferent natures of theſe and other ſeveral forts are, 
and in what Land they moſt principally delight, and the differences.of 
their Cu/ture, T leave to the more ingenious and expert Husbandman to 
find out, and diſcover. 

It 1s obſerved that the Bearded Wheat ſuffereth not by Mildew, becauſe 
the Beard thereof is a kind of Defence to preſerve it from Dew. Wheat 
is uſually ſown in the Autumn, and beſt ina wet ſeaſon 3 Triticumluto, bor- 
deum pulvere conſerite : and either earlier or later, as the nature of the 
Land, and ſituation of the place requires. 

Barley is another very neceſſary Grair, though uſually converted to zarty: 
the worſt uſe of any that grows in Ezglazd : It is the principal Ingredient 
in our neceſſary Drink moderately uſed, but the uſe thereof in exceſs 
is become the moſt general raging Vice, and asit were the Prizmunt Mobile 
to molt other deteſtable Evils. It is alſoa Baze to Ingenuity, many of 
our beſt Mechanicks being too much addicted to the tinfure of this Grain; 
nevertheleſs it ſo naturally delights in our meaner fort of Land, and in 
the Champain Countreys, that its become a principal part of the Coun- 
treymans Tillage, that the too great a quantity thereof, doth impede the 
propagation of ſeveral other Grains and Pulſes, much more necefla- 
ry. Neither know I any way to remedy this Neglect on the one ſide, and 
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Difference 


of Barley. 


Rye. 


Oats.. 


Wilfulneſs on the other, unleſs the Deſign of Ercloſure might take effect, 
for then would the Lands be ſo much the more enriched, that they would 
bear other Grain, to a greater advantage to the Hysbandman than Bar- 
ley; or that a double or treble Tax might .be impoſed on every Acre of 
Barley-land, for what it is on other Grain, which would provoke the 
Husbandman to that which would be moſt tor hisadvantage 5 then would 
there be a greater plenty ofall other ſorts of Grain and Pulſe, and at a 
lower price, and only good Liquor a little the dearer, which may by 
Houſe-keepers the ealier be born withal. 

The Seaſons for ſowing of Barley differ according to the nature of the 
Soil, and fiituation of the Place: Some ſowe in March, ſome in April, 
others not until May, yet with good ſucceſs; no certain Rule can be here- 
in preſcribed : it uſually proves as theſucceeding weather happens, only 
a dry time is molt kindly for the Seed. 

For as before is obſerved, moiſt Weather is beſt for Winter Grain , 
and dry for any Seeds in the Spring or Summer, becauſe the Grain 
in the Winter ſhould fpring the ſooner; and that ſown in the Spring 
more gradually, leſt the too ſuddain drought injure it. Alſo a moiſt Seed 
time in the Spring, too much favours the Weeds, but in the Winter the 
Cold prevents them. 

There 1s little difference obſerved in Barley, only there is one ſort called 
Rath-ripe Barley, which is uſually ripe two or three weeks before the 0- 
ther, and delights beſt in ſome ſorts of hot and dry Land. 

Ryze is a Grain generally known, and delighteth in a dry warm Land, 
and will grow in moſt forts of Land, ſo that the Earth be well tempered 
and looſe; it needeth not ſo rich a Ground, nor ſo much care, nor coſt 
beſtowed thereon, as doth the Wheat; only it muſt be ſown in a dry 
time, for Rain ſoon drowneth it - they uſually ſay a ſhower of Rain will 
drown it in the Hopper 3 Wet is {o prone an enemy toit. Therefore dry 
ſandy warmLand, is uſually termed Rye-Land, being more proper for 
that, than for any other ſort of Grain. It is quick of Growth, ſoon up 
after it is ſown, and ſooner in the Ear, uſually in April, and alſo ſooner 
ripe than other Grain 3 yet inſome places is it uſual ro fowe Wheat and Rye 
mixed, which grow together, and are reaped together; but the Rzemuſt 
needs be ripe before the Wheat : Neither can I diſcover where a greater 
advantagelies in ſowing them together, than in ſowing them apart. The 
principal Seaſon of ſowing of Rye is in the Autumn about September, and 
after, according as the Seaſon permits, and the nature of the Ground re- 

uires. 
f Oats are very profitable and neceſſary Grain, in moſt places of England - 
they are the moſt principal Grain Horſes atfe&t, and commended tor that 
uſe aboveany other,being of an opening nature, and Sweet ; other Grains 
being apt to ſtop, which is injurious to Labouring or Travelling Horſes; al- 
though on the other hand, Oatsnewly Houſed and Thraſhed, before they 
have Sweat in the Mowe,or beotherwiſe throughly dryed,are too laxative. 
On ſuch Lands, that by reaſon of the Cold, no other Grain will thrive, yet 
Oats grow there plentifully,as many places in}ales and Darbyſhire can wit- 
neſs: there is no Ground too rich nor too poor,too hot, nor too cold for 
them ; they ſpeed better than other Grain in wet Harveſts; the Straw and 
Husks being of ſo dry a nature, that although they are Houſed wet,yer will 
they not heat in the Mowe,nor become Mouldy, as other Grain uſually doe; 
they are eſteemed a pceler of the Ground ; the beſt ſeaſon for ſowing of 
them, 
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them is in February or March. The white Oat is the beſt and heavieſt 
Grain : The Meal makes good Bread, and much uſed for that purpoſe in 
many places, and alſo good Pottage, and ſeveral other Meſles, and is in 
great requeſt towards Scotland and in Wales : Oaten Malt allo makes 
good Beer. | | 

There is a new ſort of Oats, or Groats growing like unto whole Oat- 
meal, without any Hulls; they grow near the City of Durham, where 
they have been yearly ſowen above theſe thirty years : After they are 
ſowen, they come up like common Oats, but with a ſmaller Blade: when 


they are ripe upon the ground , they are like ripe Oats, and not eaſily 


diſtinguiſhable from them ; the greateſt difference between them being, 
that in the thraſhing, theſe come out of the Husk clean like unto Damt- 
£ick Rye, which they very much reſemble both in ſhape and bigneſs, 
and need not to be carried to the Mill, as other Oats, to be made into 
Oatmeal or Groat<s. 

The taſte of them 1s more ſweet and flaſhy than Groats made of com- 
mon Oats; they are moſt natural boyled, as Rice in Milk. | 

An Acre doth not yield ſo many Buſhels of theſe as of the common 
Oats, by reaſon the Grain is ſmall and naked , and go near in meaſure ; 
but what is wanting in meaſure 1s ſupplyed in the value. 

The Husbandry uſed about them is the ſame as with other Oats. 

This I received from an ingenious Hand , and when I hear more I 
ſhall impart 1t. 


Buck-wheat 18a Grain exceedingly advantageous on barren ſandy Lands, 
it 15 much ſowen in Szrrey; much leſs than any other Grain ſowes an A- 
cre : it is uſually ſowen as Barley, but later; it is alſo late ripe, and yields 
a very great increaſe, and is excellent food for Swine, Poultry, ec. af- 
ter it is mowen it muſt lie ſeveral days till the ſtalks be withered betore it 
be houſed : Neither is there any danger of the ſeed falling from it. Nor 
doth it ſuffer much by wet. 

Buck-wheat makes as good a Lay for Wheat, as any other Grain or 
Pulſe, eſpecially it it be not mowed, but ploughed in: But the beſt 
way is, when it is in Graſs before it bloſſom, to feed it with Milch 
Beaſts, who will tread it down, and make an excellent Lay thereby for 
Whear, 

Moreover, your Cows will give great ſtore of Milk, 1t happening at 
that ſcaſon when uſually other Graſs is burnt in hot and dry Summers : 
So have you a double advantage by your Buck-wheat. 

Our Ruſtick Authors mention ſeveral other ſorts of Corn or Grain, as 
Xea or Spelt-corn, Far, Millet, Seſame, Rice, ec. which I ſhall forbear 
to particularize on, they being not as yet made Denizens 1n our Cli- 
mate ; and until we are better ſatisfied of their natures and uſe, and ex- 
perienced in the way or method of their propagation. 


Naked Oats. 


Buck-wheat, 
or French- 
wheat. 


Other ſorts 
of Grain, 


Of all Pulſes that are ſowen or propagated, Peaſe claim the prehemi- Pe. 


nefice, not only for their general uſe both by Sea and Land, both for 
man and beaſt, bur alſo tor the diverſity of their kinds : Almoſt for 
every fort of Land, and for every feafon a different ſort of Peaſe ; ſome 
are white Peaſe, ſome gray, green, &*c. not neceſſary here to be enume- 
rated ,. every underſtanding Husband knowing what ſorts beſt accord 
with his Land. In a (tiff fertile Ground they yield a very conſiderable 


Crop, without ſuch frequent Fallowings as other Grains require, and 
| G deſtroy 
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Beans, 


Fetches. 


Lentils. 


Lupines, 


deſtroy the Weeds, and fit and prepare the Land for After-crops, being 
an Improver, and not an Impoveriſher of Land, as Husbandmen uſually 
obſerve. 

Beans are of general uſe and benefit, and placed before any other Pulſes 
by Pliny, for their commodiouſneſs both for man and beaſt ; yet we find 
the Peaſe to be more univerſally propagated, . Of Beers there are ſeveral 
ſorts 3 the Great Gardez-Beans, and middle fort of Bean, and the ſmall 
Bean, or Horſe-bean : The latter only is uſually ſowen 1n Ploughed Lands, 
and delights principally in ſtiff and ſtrong ground, and thrives not in 
light, ſandy, or barren : They are proper to be ſowen in Land at the firſt 
breaking up, where you intend afterwards to ſowe other Grain, becauſe 
they deſtroy the Weeds, and improve the Land, as generally doth all 
other Cod-ware. Of the other ſorts of Bears, and alſo of Peaſe, we ſhall 
lay more hereafter in this Treatiſe. | 

The Cztch or Fetch, whereof there are ſeveral forts 3 but two of moſt 
principal Note, the Winter and Summer-Fetch; the one ſowen before 
Wizter, and abiding the extremity of the Weather ; the other not ſo har- 
dy, and ſowen in the Sprirg : They are much ſowen in ſome places, and 
toa very conliderable Advantage : They are a good, ſtrong and nouriſh- 
ing food to Cattle, either given in the Szraw or without, and are propa- 
gated after the manner of Peaſe. 


The leaſt of all Pulſes is the Lertil, in ſome places called Tills : They 


are ſown in ordinary ground, and require it not very rich, Of a very 
tew ſowen on an Acre, you ſhall reap an incredible quantity z although 
they appear on the ground but ſmall, and lie ina little room in the Cart: 
they are a moſt excellent ſweet Fodder, and to be preferred before any 
other Fodder or Pulte for Calves, or any other young Cattle ; and are 
the beſt and cheapeſt food for Pigeons, eſpecially thoſe that are the moſt 
tame, and fed by hand. 

Lupines, though not uſed in this Country as ever I could underſtand, 
(unleſs a few in a Garden) yet we find them highly commended to be a 
Pulſe requiring little trouble, and to help the Ground the moſt of any 
thing that is ſowen, and to be a good manure for barren Land, where 
it thrives very well, as on ſandy, gravelly, and the worſt that may be, 
yea, amongſt Buſhes and Bryars. Sodden in water they are excellent 
Food for Oxen, and doubtleſs for Swine and other Cattle. If this be 
true, as probably it ſeems to be, I admire this Plant ſhould be ſo much 
neglected; but I may give you a more plenary and ſatisfactory Accompt 


| of this, and ſome other not uſual Seeds and Pulſes, another time, 


Tares," 


Other Pulſes. 


Tares are notuſual in moſt places of Exgland; but where they are ſowen 
they much benefit the Land as other Pxlſes , and are rather to be pr&- 
ferred for Fodder than any other uſe they can be put unto. 

There are ſeveral other Pxlſes or Seeds mentioned in our Authors, as 
Faſels, Cich Peaſon, Wild Tares, &c. which if carefully and ingeniouſly 
proſecuted might redound to the Husbandmans Advantage; and in the 
ſame manner might ſeveral other not yet brought into common uſe, al- 
a they might in all probability be as beneficial as thoſe already 10 
uſe. 


SECT. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of Hemp and Flax. 


Within the compaſs of our Lands ſubject to the Cltare of the Plough, 
may theſe two neceſſary and profitable Vegetables be propagated 3 re- 
quiring a'competent proportion of Ground to raiſe a quantity ſufficient 
to ſupply our ordinary occaſions and neceſſities ; in defect whereof, and 
meerly through our own neglett and ſloath, we purchaſe the greateſt 
ſhare of theſe Hemper and Flaxer Commodities we uſe, from Strangers 
at a dear Rate, when we have room enough to raiſe wherewith of the 
ſame Commodities to furniſh them : But that (to our ſhame be it ſpo- 
ken) we prefer good Liquor, or at leaſt the Corn that makes it, before 
any other Grain or Seed, although other may be propagated with greater 
facility, leſs hazard, and abundantly more advantageous, both to the 
Husbandman and Nation in general, than that. | 

I need not put Excuſes into the Country-mens mouths, they have 
enough for their grand Negligence 1n this principal part of Agricx/tare ; 
but that I here propoſe them in hopes ſome Worthy Patriots will ule their 


Endeavours to remove theſe Impediments, 


T7. The firſt and moſt grand Impedinient to this Improvement, 1s want 
of Encouragment to Trade, or a right Conſtitution or Ordering of Im- 
ployments for the Poor throughout the Countries, which may be accom- 
pliſhed without charge (the common Rewora to all Ingenuities) by grant- 
ing ſome extraordinary ' Immunities to certain Societies in ſeveral places 
convenient in every County to be eſtabliſhed 3 which being the firſt and 
chiefeſt thing, to be done, will almoſt of it ſelf remove all other Impedt- 
ments. 

2. The next is the defe&t of Experience; very few underſtanding 
the way of Sowing, Gathering, Watering, Heckling, and other parti- 
cular Modes in ordering theſe Commodities, nor yet the nature of the 
Ground either of them delights in: All which by the Preſident and Ex- 
ample of ſome publick and ingenious Spirits, and by the Conſtitution of 
a Trade to take off the ſaid Commoditiesto the Husbandmans Advantage, 
may eaſily be removed. | 

3. Another main Impediment to the Improvement and Propagation 
of rheſe and ſeveral other Staple-Commoadities , not yer brought into 
publick uſe and practice, is, that the Planter after he hath been at extra- 
ordinary Expence in Fertilizing, Tilling, and Planting his Land, and 
in preſerving and advancing the Growth of ſuch Commodities, not on- 
ly the Profit of his Land, but alſo of all his Expence and Labour muſt 
be decimated; which in ſome years amounts to more than his own clear 
Profits ; when before ſuch Improvements made, little Tythe was paid, 
as for Paſture-Lands is uſual ; either a reſervation to the Parſor: of what 
was formerly paid out of ſuch unimproved Lands, or a certain Modus 
decimandi, according to the nature of the Commodity 'planted, might 
prove a very great Incouragement to the Husbandman, an infinite Ad- 
vantage to the Nation in general, and not the leaſt injury or loſs to the 


Clerzy or Impropriator. Some other Impediments there are, and allo 
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other Propoſitions might be made for the Adyancement of this and ſeye- 
ral other Commodities, but they require more time to treat of, than in 
this place we may. diſpenſe withal. 
d. 

Hemp delights in the beſt Land, warm and ſandy, or a little gravelly, 
ſo it be rich and of a deep Soil ; cold Clay, wet and moorith is not 
good: It is good to deſtroy Weeds on any Land. The beſt Seed is the 
brighteſt, that will retain its colour and ſubſtance in Rubbing : three 
Buſhes will ſowe an Acre; the richer the Land, the thicker it 'muſt be 
ſowen; the poorer, the thinner: from the beginning to the end of 
April 1s the time of ſowing, according as the Spring falls out earlier or 
later ; 1t muſt be carefully preſerved from Birds, who will deſtroy many 
of the Seeds. 

The Seaſon of Gathering of it is firſt about Lamas, when a good part 
of it will be ripe, that is the lighter Summer-hemp that bears no Seed, 
and is called the Fimble-hemp, and the Stalk grows white ; and when it 
15 ripe it 15 moſt eaſily diſcernable, which 1s about that ſeaſon to be pulled 
forth and dried, and laid up for uſe ; you muſt be cautious of breaking 
what you leave, leſt you ſpoil it : you muſt Jet the other grow till the 
Secd be ripe , which will be about Mjichaelmas, or before; and this is 
uſually called the Karle-Hemp. When you have gathered and bound 
it up in bundles, in Bonds of a yard compals, (the Statute-meaſure ) 
you mult ſtack it up, or houſe it till you thraſh out the Seed. An Acre 
of Hemp may be worth unwrought from five to eight pounds; if wrought 
up, to ten or twelye pounds or more; and is a very great ſuccour to the 
poor, the Hemper Harveſt coming after other Harveſts : And then in the 
bad, wet, and Winter-ſeaſons it affords continual Imployment to ſuch 
alſo that are not capable of better. 

But for the Method and right way of Watering, Pilling, Breaking, 
Tewtawing, ec. I ſhall leave you to ſuch that are experienced therein, 
finding no certain Rules left us by our Ruſtick Authors. 

Flax is alſo a very excellent Commodity, and the Tilling and Order- 
ing thereof a very good picce of Husbandry ; it will thrive in any good 
ſound Land be it in what Country ſfoever, but that is beſt that hath layen 
long unploughed : the beſt Land yields the beſt Flax, and raiſes the 
greateſt Improvement. The Land muſt be well ploughed, and laid flat 
and even, and the Seed fowen in a warm ſeaſon, about the middle or 
end of March, or at fartheſt in the beginning of April, If it ſhould 


- come a wet ſeaſon, it would require weeding. 


We cannot pretend to an Intemperancy of Climate for neither Hep 
nor Flax, ſeeing that in Scotland, Holland, France, Flanders, ebc. 
North, Eaſt, and South of us, Figer Linnen is made than what we make 
in Exzglazd ; want of Incouragement to Trade and Induſtry being more 
wanting here than 1n thoſe Countries. 

The beſt Seed is that which comes from the Eaſt Conntry, although it 
coſt dear, yet it will eaſily repay the Charge, and will laſt indifferent 
well two or three Crops, then it's beſt to renew it again: Of the belt 
Seed two Buſhels may ſerve on an Acre, but more of our Emgliſh Seed, 
becauſe it groweth ſmaller. You mult be ſure to (owe it on goodLand, 
becauſe it robs the ground much, and burneth it, as anciently it was ob- 
ſerved by Virgil, QOrit enim lini Campum Seges, but it liberally repayeth 


You 
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You muſt be careful that it grow not till it beover-ripe, nor to ga- 
ther it before it be ripe; the ripeneſs is beſt known by the Seed ; at the 
time let the Pluckers be nimble, and tieit upin hand-fulls, and ſet them 
up until they be pertealy dry, and then houſe ir. | 

An Acre of good lax on the Ground may be worth, if it be of the Yalte of 
beſt Seed, from ſeven to twelve.-pounds, yea far more; but if it be ***: 
wrought up fit to fell in the Market, it may come to fifteen. or twenty 

ounds. 

As for the Watering, Drying, Breaking, and Tewtawing, as we faid 
before of Hemp, we muſt refer to thoſe that are better experienced 
therein. | 48 


SECT. V, 


Of Woad, &c. 


4& 


This is a very rich Commodity , and worthy to be taken notice of 
by the Husbandman; it requires a very rich Land, ſound and warm, 
ſaith Mr. Blzth- But I have ſeen it uſually planted upon an ordinary 
Ground, bur warm and light, and in good heart, having long reſted, 
and but new broken up : it robs Land much, being long continued up- 
on it; yet moderately uſed, it prepares Land for Corz, abating the over- 
much Fertility thereof, and draws a different Juyce for what the Corr 
requires: the Land mult be finely ploughed and harrowed for this Seed, 
whereof about four Buſhels will ſowe an Acre; it muſt be finely har- 
rowed, and all Clots, Stones, Turts, ec. picked away and laid on 
neaps, as 1s uſual in #oad-Lands, then it is to be continually weeded till 
the Leavcs cover the Ground 3 and when the Leaves are grown fair and 
Jarge, then ſet to cutting, and fo throughout the Summer, that you may 
have five or fix Crops, and ſometimes but three in one year of Woad : 
what grows 1n Winter, Sheep will eat, | | 

The time for ſowing of Joad 1s in the middle and end of March, 

When it 1s cut, it mult be immediately carried to the MzZ. The 
manner whereof, with the right ordering of Woad, and of all other ne- 
ceſlary circumſtances relating thereto, is beſt learned of an experienced 
Workman, which is ealily obtained. 

To take it in the very ſeafon is a fundamental Piece, which is when 7o kww 
the Leat is come to its full growth, and retains its perfe& colour and ; qt 
lively greenneſs 3 then ſpeedily cut it, that it fade not, nor wax pale be- 
fore you have cut your Crop. 

The two firſt Crops are the beſt, which are uſually mixed together in 
the ſeaſoning 3 the later Crops are much worſe, which if either are mixed 
with the former, they mar the whole. | 

It is a Staple Commodity for the Dyers Trade, and is very advanta- hace of 
gequs to the Hw#bandmar ; it more than doubleth the Rent of his Land, * 
--——__ It quadruples it; it hath been fold from 6 /. to 3o /. the 

un. | 

The planting and propagating of Rape and Cole-ſeed is eſteemed ano- xeje and | 
ther excellent piece of Husbandry and Improyement for Land, and more <%*-{ed- 
eſpecially on Marſh-Land, Fen-Land, or newly recovered Sea-lands, or 
any Land rank and fat, whether Arable or Paſture, A 

© 
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The Cole-ſeed is eſteemed the beſt, the biggeſt and faireſt alſo that you 
can get : letit be dry and of a clear colour, like the beſt O-yor-ſeed ; it 
1s uſually brought from Holand. | 

It i6to be ſowen ator about Mid-ſammer : you muſt have your Land 

{ploughed very well,” and laid even and fine, and then ſfowe it ; about a 

; Gallon will ſowe an Acre: the Seed muſt be mixed with ſome other mat- 
ter, as before we dire&ted about Clover-CGraſs Seed, for the more even 
diſperſing thereof. | 

" Whenthe one half of the Seed begins to look brown, it's time to reap 
it, which muſt be done as you uſually do Wheat, and lay it two or three . 
handfuls together till it be dry, and that through-dry too, which will 
be near a fortnight ere it be dry enough; it muſt not be turned nor 
touched, if it be poſlible, leſt you ſhed the Seed - it mult be gathered 
on Sheets, or largeSayl-clothes, and ſo carried into the Barr or Floor ve- 
ry large, to be immediately thraſhed out. 

Profit there- The main Benefit is in the Seed : If it be good, it will bear five Quar- 

9 ters on an Acre, and is worth uſually four Shillings the Buſhel, ſometimes 
more and ſometimes leſs 3 the greater your parcel is, the better price you 
will have. Ir is uſed to make Oy/ thereof; it thrives beſt on moiſt Land, 
1t cannot be too rank; it fits the Land for Corn, &-c: Thus far hath 
Mr. Bl/;th delivered ; little elſe is written of this Seed, therefore we leave 
it ro the more experienced perſons. 

Turneps, Although Tyrzeps be uſually nouriſht in Gardens, and be properly 
Garden-Plants, yet are they to the very great Advantage of the Hs- 
bandman fowen in his Fields in ſeveral foreign places, and allo in ſome 
parts of Ezgland, not only for Culinary uſes, as about Loxdorn and other 
great Towns and Cities, but alſo for Food for Cattle, as Cows, Swine, 
@*c. They delight in a warm, mellow, and light Land, rather fandy 
than otherwiſe, not coveting a rich Mould. The Ground muſt be finely 
ploughed and harrowed, and then the Seed ſowen, and raked in with a 

| Buſh, or ſuch-like. They are ſowen at two Seaſons of the year ; in the 
= xo Spring with other the like Kitcher-Tilage, and alſo about Midſummer, 
64" 0r after, in the Fields for the uſe of Cattle, or any other uſe. In Hol- 
land they ſlice their Turneps with their tops, and Rape-ſeed Cakes, and 
Grains, @*#c, and therewith make Maſhes for the Cows, and give it them 
warm, which the Cows will eat like Hogs. 
Cows and Swine alſo will eat them raw, if they are introduced into 
- the dyet, by giving the 7arzeps firſt boyled unto them, and then only 
ſcalded, and afterwards they will cat them raw. 
It is alſo reported, that at Roxer they boyl Twurneps with the Leaves on 
them till they be tender, and add thereunto Wheaten-Bran, and of the 
Cakes of Rape-ſeed or Lin feed, all which hath a ſingular faculty of fat- 
ting Cattle, (but for Milch-beaſts they put leſs of the Seeds :) this they 
give twice a day, and is the moſt part of their Feeding for the Winter 
only. 
it is a very great neglect and deficiencie in our Engliſh Husbandry, 
that this particular Piece.1s no more proſecuted, ſeeing that the Land it 
requires need not be very rich, and that they may be ſowen as a fecond 

Crop alſo, eſpecially after early-Peaſe ; and that jt ſupplies the great want 

of Fodder that is uſual in the Winter, not only tor fatting Beaſts, Swine, 

ec. but alſo for our Mzlch-Kze. 
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SrtcT. VI, 
Of Setting of Corn. 


Beſides the uſual manner of ſowing of Corn, are there ſeveral other 
ways of diſperſing it , as by ſetting, and howing of it in, &c, This 
Art of ſetting Corn ſeems to be very ancient, as appears by Virgil, Un- 
enibus infodiunt &* ipſis fruges and hath been a long time at- 
tempted to be brought into practice again, as appears by Mr. Platt's 
Adams Tool Revived, Printed in the year 1600. where he doth very in- 
genioully deſcribe not only the way, but the great advantage that ac- 
crews by this then new Diſcovery : The firſt part thereof giving you 
the reaſon why Corn ſowen in the common way yields not ſo great an in- 
creaſe asit doth by being ſet; then heſhews you the manner of digging 
the Land where you are to ſet your Corn, (whereof we have ſpoken be- 
fore ;) then he proceeds to the Deſcription of his Inſtruments, whereof 
ſome are only many Pins fet at a convenient diſtance in a Board, which 
compreſſed on the Earth make ſo many holes wherein the J/heat-grains 
are to be dropt one by one : But becaule theſe are very unneceſſary and 
troubleſome, and that there are newer and better ways found out, I 
ſhall decline any further diſcourſe about them. Alſo he gives you the 
diſtance and depth; where he obſerves, -that at three Inches diſtance and 
three Inches depth there hath grown thirty Quarters of Wheat on an A- 
cre of Ground, and that four Inches in depth and diſtance hath yielded 
but twenty Quarters : he allo ſpeaks of five Inches in depth, and five in 
diſtance : It's probable the diverſity of the Land, or of theſe years where- 
in the experiments were proved, might beget ſome differences. Afﬀter- 
wards he advileth in barren Lands to fill up the holes with ſome good 
mixture or fat compoſt, or to imbibe the Grain you ſet therewith 3 where- 
of more nereafter. 

Then Mr. Gabriel Platt ſucceeds with his newer and better compoſed Diſcovery of 
Method of ſetting Corn, whereby he pretends to remedy all the Incon- ##fnite Tres- 
yeniences of the former way, by his two new invented Engines, the one 
for the more expeditious ſetting of the Corn, the other for the laying up 
the Land on Ridges, juſt on the tops of the rows of Corn, that neither 
ſurpluſage of moiſture might annoy it, nor froſt in Winter kill it; 
which way prevents the laying the Land in high Ridges before ſowing : 

Neither need the Land be digged, only ploughed, harrowed, and then 
{ct, 
The deſcription of which Ezgize for the ſetting of Corn he gives you 2*(cription 
in theſe words : © Let there be two Boards of equal breadth boared with | work 
« wide holes at four Inches diſtance, and beſet in a Frame of two Foot ſening Corr, 
<* high, the one from the other; then let there be a Fynnel for every 
<« hole made of thin Boards, - about two Inches ſquare : Then for the top 
< let there be two thin Boards of equal breadth boared likewiſe, where- 
«of the uppermoſt is to be boared with an hot Iron, with holes longer 
« the one way than the other, and is to be of ſuch a thickneſs, that but 
« one Corn only can lie in the hole : The other Board 1s to be boared 
« with wide holes, and to be looſe, that while the Engine 1s charged, 


* the holey part may be under the holes of the uppermoſt Board; _ 
Woe 
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«< when the holes in the Earth are made by the Nether-works, then to 
« be moved, ſo that all the Corns may drop down. 
< And for charging, a little Corn being ſwept upand down by a Broom 
« or a Bruſh, will fill the holes; and if any miſs, the workman may put 
<« jn here and there an odd Corn with his fingers, and then moving the 
« ſecond Board till the holes be anſwerable, all the Corns will drop down 
<*<at an inſtant 3 then let a large ledge be ſet about the top of the: Engine 
«to keep the Corn from ſpilling; and ſo1s the upper-part thereof made: 
«And as for the Nether-work, it is ſomewhat more chargeable and in- 
<tricate; for there. muſt be for every hole a- little focket of Braſs, caſt 
< with a Verge to nail unto the Nether-board about the hole, which muſt 
«be turned, and boared all of one wideneſs to an hairs-breadth, and 
« muſt be wide above, and ſtreight below like a Faucet : Then there 
© muſt be Iron pins of five Inches long, of great thick Iron-wyer, drawn 
<*ſo fit, that no Earth can come into the Braſs-lockets. Now to make 
< theſe play up and down at pleaſure, 1s the greateſt skill in the whole 
©work, and there is no other way but that which 1s here deſcribed. 
«< There muſt be for every wooden Funnel a piece of Iron forged flat 
« with a hole in the middle, edge-wile, which through two lits in the 
<* Nether-part, muſt play up and down, through which a Braſs-nail muſt 
< be faſtned, caſt with an head, contrary to other nails, bowing down- 
<« wards, to which the Iron-pins mult be faſtned with wyers, and fo thruſt 
& down and plucked up at pleaſure; and then every end of the flat 
<« pieces of Iron muſt be faſtned into a piece of Wood, of ſuch thick- 
<*nelſs, that two thereof may fill up the diſtance between the rows of the 
« wooden Funnels. Theſe may be made to play: up and down like Vir- 
* ginal-Jacksz and when they are lifted up, then the Braſs Funnels be- 
« ing wider above than below, give leave for the Corn to fall into the 
© holes all at an inſtant. Theſe Jacks muſt be faſtned together, the two 
« firſt on either fide of the wooden Funnels, then ſo many together as 
«the weight of the workmen 1s able to thruſt down to make the holes : 
* And there muſt be a ſtay to hold up the Jacks at pleaſure when they 
«are lifted up again to ſuch an altitude, as that the Corns may deſcend 
« by them into the holes : And the bottom of the Iron-pins muſt be flar, 
« and by that means they will not be ſo apt to draw up the Earth into 
<« the Funnels; alſo the roots of the Corn will ſpread better, and bring 
*a greater increaſe, if the ground be ſadned a little in the bottom of 
«every hole : And the tops of the Iron-pins mult likewiſe be flat, and 
«hang a little looſe in the wyers ; elſe if any of the Braſs-ſockets get a 
< little wrench, they will not be drawn through, becauſe the holes 
«muſt be ſtreight. Though the making this Engine be ſomewhat 
* chargeable and troubleſome, yet if skilful men firſt break the Ice, 
<« then 1t will be common, and the moſt profitable Invention that ever 
« was found out: and the top of the Engine muſt be ledged about with 
« large ledges to keep the Corn from ſpilling 3 ſo will a Quart or two of 
<« Corn ſerve a good while, and muſt be renewed upon occaſion. Alſo 
«1t the (lits in the Funnels be lined with Iron, the work will be more 
&« qurable, 
«But leſt the charge of this Engine, together with the difficulty of 
« petting 1t, may be a hinderance to the work intended, our Author adds 
«a delcription of a more eaſie way (as he ſuppoſeth) tor the poorer ſort, 
* which 1s {ubject to the capacity of every ordinary workman, _ 
* made 
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< made of Wood only without either Braſs or Iron, But he further tells 
« you, theſe Engines will not endure like the other 3 beſides, there muſt 
« be four workmen, becauſe the Engine mult be made of two Parts, the 
« one to go before and make the holes, and the other to come after and 
« drop in the Corn. This laſt muſt not differ a whit from the upper 
« part of the former, only it muſt have four feet like tops, in the four 
« corners, which muſt be ſet right in the holes, which are by the other 
« part which goeth before, which likewiſe muſt haye four ſuch feet to 
« leave an Impreſſion when it is removed forward, whereby the ſecond 
« may be rightly placed, fo that the Corns or Grains may fall right into 
« eyery hole. That part which muſt make the holes, is to be made of two 
« boards of equal breadth to the other, and muſt be bored full of holes, 
« of equal diſtance likewiſe 3 the wooden pins muſt be greater than thoſe 
« of Iron, becauſe the holes will need tobe ſomewhat large and wide, and 
« they mult be faſt in the upper-board, and looſe in the nether-board, 

«* And if the Engine be large, as this way it may be larger than the + r4- reafox 
« other, by reaſon that it is eaſilierlifted and removed, being in two parts, Thcreef s / 
<< then the upper part muſt be ſlit, and divided into ſo many parts, that OI 
«the weight of the workmen by treading upon them, may preſs them 4oard ſhould 
« downto make the holes: and though this way will require four Work- art EN 
<« men, yet the charge will not be double, nor much more than the for- os be 
« mer way, by reaſon that the workmen may go forward with more ex-. draw» = of 
« pedition, and may ſet a broader compaſs oft Ground at one time: args ig 

Thus far bath Mr. Gabriel Platt proceeded in his deſcription of his In- Eartbf!} 
ſtruments, which are the moſt accurate and ingenious that we find pub- J ”" _ 
liſh'd. I have given it you werbatirr, leſt any miſtake might be impu- 
ted to the Relator, To ingenious men it is plain enough, but to others 
this and every thing elſe beſides the plain Dxrſtable-road is intricate, Ca- 
piat qui capere poteſt, Let ſuch make uſ- of it that are willing to pro- 
mote 2gerity : it's probable it may ſucceed according to his deſign, and 
your expectation 3 if not, by the Errors of thele and ſuch-like, you may 
diſcover ſome better and more facile way to accompliſh this Enterpriſe : 

Facile eſt addere Inventis. Let not a few errors or miſtakes, or bad ſuc- 
ceſs, diſcourage any man in a deſign of fo great and publick concern- 
ment, and experimented at fo eaſte an expence. 

But leſt any ſhould be over-confident in theſe Engines,and ſpend much Error7 in 
time and ſome coſt on their preparation, and not immediately find them **** #18 
to reſpond to his expectation which might beget a prejudice not only 
againſt this, but all other ways eſteemed Novel (for ſuch that are over- 
earneſt to accompliſh any deſign, in caſe it ſucceeded not, are ſooner pre- 

Jjudiced againſt it, than thoſe that undertake it with more Caution ) | ſhall 
diſcover ſuch Inconveniences and Errors that you may probably meet 
withal in this way Mr. Patt deſcribes. 

1. Men, not Children nor Women are capable of this Employment, 
that it will be very difficult to procure Setters for any great quantity, 
the work being fo tedious, and ſo many required to perform it : Such 
Inventions being to be preferred, thatare moſt univerſal, moſt eafie and 
performedin leſs time, and with leſs expence. 

2. In hard ſtiff clay-ground, or any otherafter Rain, holes will be very 
troublelome to make 3 the pins going down-right, and riſing perpendicu- 
larly again, will bringup much of the Earth with them, that it will be an 
intolerable trouble to keep the pins clean, and the holes open. 
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2, Inſtony Land, or where roots of Trees, ec. annoy the ground, this 
Engine will be uſeleſs; for if one ſtraw hinder one pin, the reſt cannot 
enter, 

4. The pins muſt be very thick and near together, elſe if any of the 
Corn be intured by Worms, Froſt, ec. your Crop will be defective. 

All which Inconveniencies and Errors are remedied and prevented by 
howing in of Corn by hand in rows, both for the faving of Corn, and 
conveniencie of Weeding, and for the better increale at the Harveſt, 
far beyond what can be expected the common way : Alſo it is of much. 
leſs expence than theſetting Engine, 

Theſe ſeveral ways are all that we find as yet diſcovered, and theſe 
alſo, for what I can unerſtand, but little practiſed, at leſt for Corn 
but for Peaſe it is uſual, eſpecially the better ſort of Peaſe, to be howed 
in as Mr. Hartlib preſcribes, and that to a very conſiderable adyantage: 
Alſo I have cauſed the beſt ſort of Peaſe to be fet as Beans, in a double 
row at a good diſtance, with admirable ſucceſs, The ſame Method is uſed 
at this day about Godalming in Surrey. 

But to remedy and remove all manner of Errors or Inconveniences 
that can be foundin ſetting or howing of Corn, I ſhall here give you a 
plain and perfe& deſcription of an eafie and feaſible Inſtrument that ſhall 
diſpexſe your Corn, Grain, or Pulſe, of what kind ſoever, at what di- 
ſtance, and in what proportion you pleaſe to deſign, and that with very 
great Expedition, and very little extraordinary charge, expence or ha- 
zard, 

Firſt, make a Frame of Timber, of about two or three Inches ſquare, 
the breadth of the Frame about two Foot, the height about eighteen 
Inches, the length about four Foot, more or leſs as you pleaſe; as ar 
u.yu.u.u. inFig. atthe beginning of 111 Chapter: place this Frame 
ontwo pair of ordinary Wheels like Plough-wheels. The Axle-tree of 
the two foremoſt wheels is to lock to either ſide, as doth the fore Axle- 
tree of a Waggon, for reaſons hereafter ſhewn 3 the hindermoſt Axle- 
tree being of Iron, and ſquare inthe middle, muſt be fixed to the Centre 
of the Wheels, that the Axes and Wheels may move together : then a- 
bout the middle of the Frame in the bottom, let there be fixed an Iron In- 
{trument, or of Wood pointed with Iron, like unto a Coulter, made a 
little ſpreading at the bottom, in the nature of a Share, made to paſs 
through two Mortoiſes on the top for its greater ſtrength, and madealſo 
to be wedged higher or lower, according as you will have your turrow 
in depth; asat o, o. the uſe whereof is only to make the Furrow fo 
that you muſt makethe point thereof of breadth only tomovethe Earth, 


and caſt it, or force it oneither fide, that the Corn may fall to the bot-, 


tom of the Furrow ; then over this Share or Coulter, a little behind ir 
may a wooden Pipe be made, to come from the top of the Frame, to the 
lower end of the Share, tapering downwards as at p. and as near as you 
can to the Share, to deliver the Corn immediately as the Ground is open- 
ed, and before any Earth falls in, that what Earth doth afterwards fall 
in, it may fall on the Corn. This Pipe isto proceed out ofa large Hopper 
fixed on the top of the Frame, that may contain abour a Buſhel, more or 
leſs, as youthink fit, asat q. but that the Corn may gradually deſcend, ac- 
cording to the quantity you intend to beſtow on an Acre; at the very 
neck of the Hopper, underneath in the ſquare Hollows thereof, muſt 
be fitted in the edge of a Wheel of Woad, about halfe an Inch thick, 

and 
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and proportionable to the cavity of the neck 3 as behind the Let- 
ter 7. the Wheel need not lie above two or three Inches Diameter, 
and fixed on an Axis extending from one ſide of the Frame to the 
other 3 on which Axis isalſo to be another Wheel with an edge on the cir- 
cumference thereof like the wheel of a Spit or Jack, as at r. which muſt 
anſwer to another Wheel of the like nature and form, fixed on the Axis 
of the hindermoſt Wheels, as at s. then fit a Line ( of Silk is beft, be- 
cauſe it will not be ſo apt to ſhrink and reach as Hemp ) about theſe two 
Wheels, that when the Inſtrument moves on the hindermoſt Wheels, by 
the means of the Line, the ſhall Wheel at the neck of the Hopper, may 
alſo move; which leſſer Wheel in the neck of the Hopper, miay have ſhort 
pteces of thick Leather fixed in the circumference thereof, like unto the 
teeth of a Jack-wheel, that upon its motion it may deduce the Corn out 
of the Hopper, in what proportion you pleale ; for in caſe it comes too 
faſt, then you may by a wedge at the Tenor of the piece wheieon the 
Hopper reſts, as at #. orat the end of the Axis of the leſſer. Wheel, like 
as in a 2verxe, force the Wheel and Hopper together ; an in caſe it feeds 
too flow, then may you remove them by the ſame Wedges to a further 
diſtance : alſo in caſe your Line be too ſlack or too hard, you may pre- 
vent either extream by a wedge in the place where the Axis of the Wheels 
moves, or by athird Wheel, about the middle of the Line made to move 
further or nearer, as you ſee caule. 
Allo by the means of the Iron Rod v ». fixed to the foremoſt Axis 
that is made to lock, may you guide your Engine at pleaſure, which 
Rod is made crooked at the neck of the Hopper, leſt that ſhould injure 
Its motion, | 
And at the turning you may lift up your Engine by the handles at 
x. for whilſt you lift it up, the Corn feeds not until you fer che fame 
down again. | 
One Horſe and one Mani may work with this Inſtrument, and fow Land ate 
as faſt or faſter than fix Horſes can Plough, fo that you may with eafe com- uſe ard bends 
pute the Expence, in caſe your Inſtrument be fingle; but you may in the - ew od 
ſame Frame have two ſhares at twelve Inches diſtance more or leſs, as 
you will have the rows of Corr diſtant the one from the other 3 and two : 4510 tine; 
Pipes out of the fame Hopper, andtwo fmalt Wheels or: the fame Axis, 
with other Wheelsanſwerable, every whit as cafie to be performed as one; 
and then may you double your proportion of Land in a day. 
This Inſtrument will always keep the fame proportion you firſt ſer it 2 Equety 
to, which you muſt thus contrive 2: Firſt, know the tength of the Furrow 9 54 
ou ſfowe, then caſt up how many of theſe Furrows at ſuch diſtance your 
nſtrument is made for ( whether a Foot, more or leſs) wil} amount nn- 
to an Acre; then conclude how much to fowe on an Acre ; as ſuppoſe 
a Buſhel; then divide that Buſhel into fo many parts as you have Fur- 
rows or diftances in that Acre : thert take one or two of thole parts, and 
put into your Hopper, and obſerve whether it wilt hold ont, or faper- 
abound at the end of one or two Furrows, and accordingly proceed and 
reftifte the Feeder 3 or you may judge by your own reafon, whether 1t 
feed too faft or too (low. : | I 
Ir; caſe it feeds too faſt, notwithſtanding they be cloſe placed ropes 3 Kfifte- 
ther, you may make that Wheel at the lower Axis, wherein the Line 2276 
moves, to be leſs than the upper, then will the motion befſower: and 
thus may you make it move as ſlow as you will; by augmenting the 
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upper , and diminiſhing the lower Wheels wherein the Line 1s, and make 

it move faſter by the contrary Rule. & | 

4. N» difſe> In caſe you drive apace, itfeeds apace; in caſe you drive but flow, 

rence in 471- jt feeds but ſlowly: here is no error. 

vngjs}% When you come to any turningatthe Lands-end,by lifting up the hin- 

5. Neloſs of dermoſt part of the Inſtrument, that thoſe Wheels touch nor the ground, 

ook. the feeding of the Corn immediately ceaſeth until you ſet it down again. 

Alſo all the Corn you ſowe lies at one certain depth, none too deep, 

nor any too ſhallow. EE 

5. Needs w You may place a ſmall kind of Harrow to follow, but the beſt way is 

b;rrowing. tO have on each fide each Furrow, a piece of Wood, a little broad at the 
end, ſet aſlope to force the Earth rounding on the Corn; this may well 
be placed and fitted to the buttum of this Inſtrument, juſt behind the 
Share and Feeding-pipe. 

Generatad. By this Method of Sowing, any fort of Grain or Pulſe may be faved 

vantzgesof the one half, and in ſome places more, which by the other way is either 

wn re buried ſo deep under Clots, that it cannot come up, or elle is fo ſhallow, 

; that the Cold in the Winter, or Drought in the Summer killeth it, or 
elſe lies on the Surface as a prey to the Fowls of the Air: Much alſo 
thereof falls in cluſters, twenty or thirty Grains where one or two might 
ſ\uftice, which are common Inconyeniences, and uſually happ=ning to the 
vulgar way of ſowing Corz, the greater half by far is loſt, which 1n all 
probability may be faved by the uſe of this very Inſtrument, which will 
doubly requite the extraordinary charge and trouble thereof; for hereis 
no Cor: (owed under Clots, but in Rows, as the Earth is ſtiwzed and mo- 
ved: it isall at one certain depth, and at one certain diſtance, and equal- 
ly covered, below the injury of Froſt, and Heat, and Rapine of Birds. 
Alſo by this way the Corr may be ſown in the very middle or convenient 
depth of the Mould, that it may have the ſtrength of the Land both be- 
low and above the Root, which in the other more uſual way, the Corz 
falls to the bottom of the Furrow on the Gravel, Clay, or ſuch like hard 
Ground, that it ſeldom thrives ſo well as what happens to be in the 
midſt. This way alſo exceeds the way of Setting Corr, where the Pins 
thruſt into the Ground, hardens and faſtens the Mould ; that unleſs the 
Land be very light, it confines the Roots to too narrow a place, which 
in this way 1s prevented, as I have lately obſerved in Garden-Beans , 
that thoſe howed in, prove better than thoſe ſet with a ſtick, 

By the uſe of this Inſtrument alſo may you cover your Grain or Pulſe 
with any rich Compoſt you ſhall prepare for that purpoſe, either with 
Pigeon-dung dry or granulated, or any other Saline or Lixivial Subſtance, 
madedifperiable,which may drop after the Corr, and prove an excellent 
Improvement; for we find experimentally, that Pigeons-dung ſown by 
the hand on Wheat or Barley, mightily advantageth it by the common 
way of Husbandry ; much more then might we expect this way, where 
the Dung, or ſuch like ſubſtance is all intheſame Furrow with the Corr, 
where the other vulgar way, a great part thereof comes not near it. 

It may either bedone by having another Hopper on the ſame Frame 
behind that for the Cor-7, wherein the Compolt may beput, and made to 
drop ſucceſſively after the Corr; or it may be ſown by another Inſtru- 
ment to follow the former, which is the better way, and may both dif- 
perſe the Soil, and cover both Soil and Seed. 


The 
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The Corr allo thus fuwn 1n Ranges, 2 may with much more conve- | 
It or hoe it, and earth it up as 


niency go between, and either wee 
you think good, and at Harveſt will eahly repay the Charges. 

Alſo the Fore-wheels being made to lock to and fro on either ide, 
you may have an upright Ton-pin fixed to the middle of the: Axis, ex- 
tended tothetop of the Frame and from therce a ſmall Rod of Iron 
to come to your hand, with a crooked neck jult againſt the neck of the 
Hopper ; by means ot which [1on-rod, you may lock or turn the Wheels 
either way, and guide your Inſtrument, and refifie it, if it deviate out 
of its right courſe. 

The Hopper muſt be broad and ſhallow, that the Seed pref. not much 
harder when it 1s full, than when 1t 1s near empty, leſt it (owe i:ot pro- 
portionably, 

This Inſtrument, although it may at the firſt ſeem myſterions and intri- 
cate to the ignorant, yet I am very confident it will anſwer to every par- 
ticular of what Ihaye written of itz and any ingenious Wheel-wright, 
Joyner, or Carpenter, may ealily make the ſame with very little Inſtru- 
Qion, and any ordinary Ploughman may uſe it, 

If your Land be either near the Water, or Clay, or Sand, Rock, Gra- 
vel, ec. itis not then convenient to ſowe the Corz within the Land, be- 
cauſe it may not have depth for rooting: By this Inſtrument may you 
then by placing the Share near the top of the Land, only to remove as 
It werethe Clots, @&c. drop your Seed in rows, and by certain Phirs, or 
pieces of Wood or Iron, made flat at the end, and a little (loping, ſer 
on each ſide ſuch rows of Corn or Grain, the Earth may be caſt oyer it 
and laid in Ridges, above the ordinary level of the Land; which way 
I have proved to be very advantageous to Beans Jaid on a ſhallow 
Ground, and covered over, e*c. 

The way of Plough-trenching Land before-mentioned, prepareth it for 
all theſe ways of Setting or Sowing of Corn, as well as digging of it; 
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Of the General Uſes of Corn, Grain, Pulſe, and other 
Seeds propagated by the Plough. 


heat 1s the moſt general Grain uſed here in Ergland for Bread, al- 
though it be not unfit for moſt of the uſes the other Grains are fit for': 
As for Beer, the beſt Beer to keep hath uſually a proportion of Wheat 
added to the Malt ; and the Bran of Wheat, a little thereof boiled in 
our ordinary Beer, maketh it Mantle, or Flower in the Cup when it is 
poured out 3 which ſheweth with what a rich ſpirit Wheat is endowed, 
that. ſo much remainsin the very Bran, Alſo Starch is made of muſty 
and unwholſome Wheat, and of the Bran thereof, than which there are 
few things whiter, 

The principal uſe of Barley is for the making of Beer, being the ſweet- 
eſt and moſt pleaſant Grain for that purpoſe; itisone of the beſt Grains 
for fatting of Swine, eſpecially being either boiled till it be ready to 
break, with no more water than it drinks up; or ground in a Mill, and 
wet into a Paſte, or made into a Meſh, either way it produces moſt ex- 
cellent ſweet Bacon. 


Another ex« 
cellent ad- 
vantage of 
ths Inſirue 
ment, 


Uſe of 
Wheat. 


Of Barley. 


R Je, 
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Rye: 


of Oats, 


Of Pulſes. 


The nſes of 
Hemp-ſeed, 
Flax-ſeed, 


ape 
Col 


and 
feed. 


Rye, its general uſe is for Bread, either of it ſelf or mixed with Wheat 
it makes Bread moiſt, and gives it a very pleaſant taſte ro moſt Appetites. 
I know no other particular uſe thereof (it being not univerſally propa- 
gated }) onlyits reported, that it yields great ſtore of Spirit or Aqua- 
onte. | 
Oats are the only Grain for a Horſe, and beſt agrees with that Beaſt 
of any other, and in which the Horſe moſt delighteth 3 and is a conſtant 
food either for Bread, Cakes, or Oatmeal to the Scots, and ſeveral Nor- 
thern places in England, and inſome parts of Wales. Oats alſo will make 
indifferent good Malt, and a little thereof in ſtrong Beer to be kept, 
is uſual. They are a Grainthat Poultry alſo love to feed on, and it makes 
them lay ſtore of Eggs above what other Grain doth, 

The common uſe of Pulſes are generally known, as well for Men as 
Beaſts; but there are ſeveral that pretend to extract from them excellent 
Liquors, and diſtill very good Spirits or Aquavite, without Maulting, as 
one (in a certain Tra# publiſhed by Mr. Hartlib:) pretends that Kye 
Oats, Peaſe, and the like inferior ſort of Grains, handled as Barley unti 
it ſprout, needing not for this work to be dryed, but beaten and moiſt- 
ned with its own Liquor, and foundly fermented, will yield a monſtrous 
increaſe. He alſo affirms, that out of one Buſhei ot good Peaſe will come 
of $Spzrit at the leaſt two Gallons or more, which will be as ffrong asthe 
ſtrongeſt Anniſced-water uſually fold in Lozdor: this he affirms to be of 


theleaſt. He afterward inthe ſame Trad gives the particular Proceſs, which | 


1s thus : 
Let Peaſe be taken and ſteeped in as much Water as will cover them, 


till they Swell and Come, and be ſo ordered as Barley is for Maulting 3 
only with this difference, that for this work if they ſprout twice as much 
as Barley doth in Maulting, 'tis the better. The Peaſe thus fprouted, if 
beaten fall, which isecafily done, they being fo tender, pur into a Veſſel, 
and ſtopt with aBung and Rag, as uſually, theſe will ferment ; and after 
two, three, or four Months, it diſtilled, will really pertorm what beiore is 
promiſed. 

Thus (he alſoadds) may a Sprrit or Aqua-vite be made out of any green 

owing thing, Roots, Berries, Seeds, &c. which are not oily. 

Alto that the Spirit which is made our of Graiz not dried into Malt, 
1s more pleaſant than the other, 

It is not unlikely that Graz may afford its tiFure, and that excellent 
Beer or Ale may be made thereof without AMarlting - but theſe things re- 
quire in another place to be Treated of; and alſo of the different ways 
of Fermenting Liquors, which we refer to another time and place. 

Hempſeed 1s much commended for the feeding of Poultrey and other 
Fowl, ſo that where plenty thereof may be had, and a good return for 
Fow), the uſe thereof muſt needs be advantageous, ordered as you ſhall 
find hereafter, when we Treat of Poultrey. | 

Flax-ſeed, or Lin-ſeed, Rape, and Cole-ſeed, are generally made uſe of 
for the making of Ol. 


Of the preſervation of Corn. 


The preſervation of Corn when it is plenty and good, is of veryſgreat 
advantage to the Husbandman, and the Kingdom in general ; for in 


ſcarce and dear years, the Husbandman hath lircle ro ſell ro advagce 
his 


Pe le —s 
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his Stock, and the Buyers are uſually furniſhed with muſty and bad Corr, 
from-forreign parts, or from ſuch that were ignorant of the ways to pre- 


ferve it. 
Therefore in cheap years it will be very neceſſary to makeuſe of ſome 


of theſe ways for the {toring up your plenty of Corr, againſt a time of 


ſcarcity. 


The way of makingit up in Reecks, on Reeck-ſtavals, ſet on ſtones, that os #eecy- 
ſtavals. 

Cornlaidug 

with Chaft. 


the Mice may not comeat it, 1s uſual and common. 

But Corz thraſhed and clean winnowed, is apt to be muſty, therefore 
ſome adviſe that you lay up your Corn in the Chaff in large Granaries 
made for that purpoſe ſecure from the Mice 3 and when you uſe or ſel! it, 


then to winnow 1t. 


Alſo itisadviſed to mix Beazs with Corr, and that it will preferve it Con14id up 
from heating and muſtineſs. It 1s probable, that if the Beans be well dri- with 5cans. 


ed on a Kiln, it may ſucceed, for then will they attra&t all ſuperfluous 
moiſture unto them, which is the only cauſe of the injury to the Corn : 
forin Egypt where it is ſo dry, Corn will keep in open Granaries many 
years, as in Pharaeh'stime. The Beans are eaſily ſeparated afterwards from 


the Corn, 


It is reported, that pieces of Iron, Flints, Pebles, ec. mixed with ;,,, .,,.. 
Corn, preſerves it from heating : which may be true, for it is uſual to ſet &c. mixed 
a (tick an end in Corn, only to give paſſage for the Air to prevent heat- *# <orz. 


ing. A large Granary full of ſquare wooden pipes, full of fmall holes, may 
keep long from heating, though not ſo well as the Chaff, Beans, &c. 


Alio ſome bave had two Granaries, the one overthe other, and filled , ,,,;;- 
the upper, which had a ſmall holein the bottom, that the Corn by degrees, Grazary, one 


like Sand in an Hour-glals, hath fallen into the lower 3 and when it was "bg 


all in the lower, they removed it into the upper, and fo kept it 1a conti- 
nual motion; which is a good way to preſerye it. 

The beſt Granaries are thoſe built of Brick with Quarters of Timber 
wrought in the inſide, whereto to nail Boards, with which you mult line 
it ſo cloſe to the Brick, that there may be no ſhelter for vermin. You may 
make many Stories one above the other, let them be near theone to the 
other, for the ſhallower the Corn lyeth the better, and isthe eaſier turn- 
ed, which will be very neceſſary to do fometimes. 

The way of preſerving Corn in Granaries, may be very advantagious 
againſt a dear year; but 1t you keepit too long there, it may be unprofi- 
tabic, and 1s not ſoprafticable here as in the Low-Conntreys, 


Firſt, Becauſe England it ſelf is as it were a Granary for thefe Coun- 
treys, when they have ſcarce any there, but what they buy abroad from 
hence or elſewhere, and therefore muſt have Granaries to lay up their 
Corn in, when they buy it. | 


Secondly, Tn caſe they ſhould not buy (when it is cheap ) more than: 
they preſently uſe; in dear years they muſt expend a great part of their 
wealth abroad for Corn ; when in Ezglazd, in cafe it be ſometimes dea- 
rer, yet our Wealth goes not farther thanto the Farmer, except 1n times 
of great ſcarcity, which do not happen aboye once 1n 100r 12 years. 


Thirdly, Tntimesof War they cannot have Corn fo certainly Imported, 


as in times of Peace. So they arecompelled to Provide againſt a wet day, 
as 


? 
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Dr. Willis 
de Fermen- 
eatione. 


Chenge of 
Seed an Im- 
| provement, 


as Husbandmen uſually term it, when on the other ſide (let the Seas be 
never ſo much troubled ) we have our Corn at home. | 

So that the principal uſe of a Granary is againſt a very dear year 5 
Therefore it is moſt adviſeable to diſpoſe of your Corn inthe Granary eve- 
ry other year, and lay up a new ſtore at a low Market, for by the ſhrink- 
ing of the Wheat, and the oldneſs of it, you may otherwiſe ſutfer more 
than the gain of a dear year can recompenſe you. 


Sn CT. VIIh 


Of the preparation of the Seed. 


The greateſt part of Vegetables, and more eſpecially thoſe whereof we 
have betore Treated, are propagated of Seed, which included in a ve- 
ry ſmall ſhell, $kin, or husk, containeth the very @»izteſſence of the 
Plant that produced it, and is as it were, the Life and Spirit of the Vege- 
table, coagulated intoa ſmall compaſs. Etenim | Natura |] « tota Plante 
mole nobiliores &* maxime ativas particulas ſegregat, eaſque cum pauxillo 
terre & aque (imul colleFas, inSemina velut Plante cujuſuis quintas eſſenti- 
4 efformat 3, interim truncus, folia, caules, & reliqua Plante mem{!ra, princi- 
piis a@ivis, pene orbata, valde depanperantur, ac minorzs efficacie ac viriutis 
exiſtunt. T his Seed or Spirit of the Plant being caſt into its proper Ma- 
trix or Menſtruum, in its proper time doth attract unto its ſelt its pro- 
per nouriſhment or moiſture, which by its own ſtrength or power it doth 
ferment,and t:anſmute that.which was before another thing, now into its 
own being, ſubſtance or nature, and thereby doth diſpand its ſelf, and 
increaſe into the form and matter by Nature deligned. A more Philoſophick, 
Definition and DitleCtion of the nature of the Seed and Vegetation, we 
will leave to the more Learned, and content our felves in our Habitatior 
with ſo mnch of the undaſtanding thereof, as ſhall guide us unto the 
Diſcovery and Application of what may be this proper Menſirunm where- 
in each Seed moſt rejoyceth in, and with moſt delight attracteth 3 for it 
15 moſt evident, that every Secd as it differs in nature from another, fo 
It requires a different nouriſhment. For we perceive that in the ſame 
Land one fort of Seed will thrive where another will not, according to 
the Proverb, One Mans Meat is anothers poiſon 5 and that any ſort of Grain 
or Seed willin time extra&t and diminiſh ſuch Nutriment that it moſt de- 
lights in. Which is the cauſe that our Husbandmen do find fo great an 
Advantage and Improvement by changing their Seed, eſpecially from 
that Land which is ſo often tilled , which they call Hook-laxd, into 
Land newly broken; and from dry, barren, and Hungry Land to rich 
and fat Land; alſo from Land inclining to the South, to Land incli- 
ning tothe North, &@- e coxtra; all which produce a good Improvement. 
As Cattle that aretaken out of ſhort ſoure, and bad Paſture, and put in- 
to good ſweet Paſture, thrive better than ſuch that are not ſo exchanged. 
Atter the ſame manner it is with Trees removed out of bad Ground 
into good ; all which are manifeſt Signs, that there is ſome particular 
thing, wherein cach Seed delights: which it we did but underſtand, 
we might properly apply it, and gain Riches and Honor to ourſelves; but 
becauſe we are ignorant thereof, and are content ſo to remain, we will 


| make uſe offuch Soils, Dungs, Compoſts, and other Preparations and 


Ways 


— 
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Ways of Advancement of the Growth of Vegetables, as are already diſ- 
covered and made uſe of, and ſhall here give unto the Reader the ſeveral 
| Ways and Methods we find diſperſed in our Rxftick Authors for the im- 
bibition of the Seed, which hath been long attempted, and many ways 
tried; but moſt of them have fallen ſhort of the expectation of the Ex- | 
perimenters, becauſe they neither took the right Matter, nor obſerved 
the right Manner of the Operation. As according to fome Authors you 5teping of 
are preſcribed to ſteep your Corz in Dung-water, or Water wherein Corn i _ -. 
Cow-dung hath lain ſome time, which it's probable may be ſome, though "4: 
little advantage to the Cor. 
"2 Then in one of the ſame Authors are ye commended to an Experi- 
| ment better than the former, That whereas before you ſteeped your Corz: 
in the Water which had ſucked out the ſtrength and falt of the Duzg, 
you muſt now mingle your D#zg, your Water and your Corz together, 
and (tir them one whole hour at the leaſt; alfo in the evening ſtir them 
again for half an hour or more, let them ſtand together all night, and 
the next day at ſome tap draw away the Water, then mingle the Corr 
and D#rg throughly well together, and after ſowe the Dxxg and Cor» 10 
| mixed in a barren and hungry mould, and you ſhall have (faith mine 
Author) as rich a Crop, as if the Ground it ſelf had been dunged before; 
| he giveth alſo a Probatum eſt unto it. b 
The ſame Sir Hygh Platt gives you a proceſs of (teeping Corz out of 
Johannes Baptiſta Porta, which he pretends to cauſe a wonderful encreaſe, 
and at leaſt five for one above the accuſtomed yield, which is, To take 
the Corn out of the middle of the Ear, and bathe it in ſweet Oyntment made 
with the fat of old Goats, being mixed with Bacchus and Vulcan, [ which 
* our Author interprets to be Goats-dung, the older the better, moiſten- 
ed with Wine, or new Muſt, or I rather judge Lees of Wine] /et their 
ſoft and even laid bed be gently warmed : | which he alſo interprets to be 
the Digging of the Land ; and by warming, it's probable he means ſoyl- 
ing or watering it with ſome prepared rich Liquor, ] | 
: Alſo our Axthor there adviſes for the ſteeping of Corx in ew Ale or 
[X Wort, its own natural Bathe; but ſeems to Lam the ſteeping thereof in 
? the Water wherein the Dung of Oxer, Kine, and Sheep, and Pigeons- 
dung hath been imbibed , which he preſcribes to be about two parts of 
Water to one of Dung, and let them ſtand four or five days, often ſtir- 
ring them together; which Water decanted or courſly. filtred is fit for 
your uſe, wherein you are to ſteep your Cor: till it be glutted there- 
with z which you may eaſily diſcover : but be ſure not to overcharge 
the Corr with this Liquor. 

Thus far we find how the ſteeping of Corz in Dung-water hath been 
uſed and approved of, and that as may be preſumed from the rationa- 
Jity of the thing, and credit of the Author, with ſome good ſucceſs; 
But it is probable it might not always anſwer the expeRation of the Ex- 
perimenters, or at leaſt not to produce ſo great an Increaſe as the Authors 
promiſe ; neither can thoſe ways be ſo excellent as theſe we ſhall adviſe 
you to, being grounded on more rational Principles, and have been 
proved to be more effectual than the other. 

That which containeth in it moſt of the Univerſal Subje® or Matter 
. of Vegetables, (whereof we diſcourfed at the beginning of this Treatiſe) 
fl Is the fitteſt for this purpoſe ; of all which, Nitre or Sal terre is elteem- 


ed the beſt, wherewith Virgzl adviſeth to infuſe or beſprinkle the Seed : 
[ Semina 


Adam's Tool 
Kewved. 
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Miraculum 


Semina vill equidem multos medicare ſerentes 


Et Nitro prias ——profundere ———- 


This alſo is that Subje& Glauber ſo highly extols, where he ſays, S: 


0s an Agricole ſemen hoc menſtruo humedatum in agrum ſpargunt, citins matureſ- 


Explicatio 
Miraculi 
Mundi, Fr. 


Idem 45. 


Continua- 
tio MNiraculi 
Mundi, 21. 


cit, granis pinguioribus, &c. If Huebandmen did ſowe their Sced imbibed 
with this Menſtruum, it would ſooner be ripe, and bear better Grain, &c. 
This 9bje# or Menſtranm he labours 1n ſeveral Tracts of his, to prefer 
above any other matter whatſoever, for all forts of Vegetables, either by 
application thereof unto the roots, or by way of irrigation, or by im- 
bibition of the Seed therein, as very highly conducing to Fertility and 
acceleration of Maturation 3 but in another Tract of his, being the Ex- 
plication of the former, he very honeſtly undeceives all ſuch that judge 
this Nitre or Subjed to be common Nitre or Salt-petre. Velim antem men- 
tem intelligi meam non accipiendum eſſe Nitrum commune, hiſce minime pro- 
ficium , Common Nitre being not fit for that purpoſe. The Nztre or 
Sat terre intended by thefe and other Learned Authors as apt for this 
work, is the fixed Salt extracted out of any Vegetable, Animal, or Mi- 
zeral throughly calcincd, as after the burning of Land in the common 
way of burn-beiting, that which cauſeth ſo great Fertility 1s as well the 
fixed Salt or Alcali that*s left in the Aſhes, as the waſte or expence of the 
ſterile acid Spirit which before kept that vegetating Salt from aCting, 
What 1s it that 1s fertile in Lime, Aſhes, Soap-aſhes, ec. but this N:- 
tre, or Sal terre, this Oniverſal.SubjeF left therein, and molt calily (e- 
parable atter Calcination ? 

 Fherefore let every Ha*bandman that expects fo large a Produtt or 
Reward, take the right matter, ſuch that Glanber caſt on his Aſparagss, 
which through its fiery nature deſtroyed the Worms, - or baniſhed them 
wholly from their ancient habitations, and by its vegetating and frufi- 
fying nature it made the A/parages thrive more fully and perfectly than 
before, ee. This Salt is as eaſie to be procured, as the Lee or Lixivinm 


 wherewith the Women uſually ſcour their Clothes, being extrafted out 


of any Aſhes, enher of Vegetables, Animals, or Minerals, All the diffi- 
culty is 1n the true proportion and ſtrength of this Lixivium or Men- 

raum : tor Glauber adviſes in another Trad of his, by no means to add 
too much thereof to the Vzxes, leſt they grow too rank : but in our way 
of Imbtbition of Grain, we need not fear that z only this we muſt be 
cautious of, that the great and fiery heat thereof deſtroyeth not the Corn, 
for the higheſt Medicines taken in exceſs, prove the greateſt Poyſons : 
but let not this prove a Diſcouragement, for it cannot be difficult to 
prevent this [nconvenience, either by moderating the quality of the 
Menfiraim, or the time of Imbibition. 

Next in place to this Univerſal Subje# may be uſed ſuch materials that 
comain moſt of the ſame, as Urine, which contains very much of that 
Volatile of Vegetating Salt, and hath been experimented to have advan- 
ced the growth of Corn, and to have accelerated it, as you may obſerye 
in the 402. Experiment of the Lord Bacons Sylva. Then the Dung of 
Sheep, Pigeons, and other Fowl, who becauſe they make no Orize, have 
their Dang enriched with a greater quantity of that S#bjeF than other 
Creatures, . whence it is uſually extracted by the Urine - Sheep alſo drink 


bat little, and feed dry , which makes their Dung exceeding _ and 
| ertile. 
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fertile. I caſually met with the following Proceſs highly applauded by 
the Owners thereof, promiling wonderful Productions trom it , which 
is thus : 

Take half a Buſhel of Sheeps-dung, and put upon it twenty quarts 
of Spring-water, ſet it on the hre till it be Juke-warm, but not boyling, 
and fo rub with your hand all the Sheeps-dung by little and little, (ill 
it be diflolved in the water) then ler it ftand twelve hours, after which 
{train the water through a courfe Cloth, with a hard Compretiion ; this 
water keep for uſe : Then take of Bay-ſalt and diflolve it in luke-warm 
water, which water filter and evaporate in an Earthen Veſlel oyer the 


Fire 3 of this congealed Salt after the waters Evaporation, take two good 


handfuls, likewiſe do the ſame with Salt-petre, diflolve it in water, filter 
the water, and evaporate it; then take of the remaining congealed Salt- 
petre one good handful, and let both thoſe Salts diſſolve in the fore: 
mentioned Liquor of Sheeps-dung, making it again milk-warm : when 
all the Salts are therein well diflolved, put into that prepared Liquor 
eight Gallons of Corn, or other Seed, and let it ſteep therein thirty or 
thirty (ix hours; then take it and put it intoa Steve, and drain the wa- 
ter tnto another Veſlc], which water may be uſed again in like manner : 
when the water is all drained away, take the Corn or other Seed and dry 
it in ſome Upper-loft expoſed to the Air, not to the Sun, and being al- 
moſt dry, ſcatter or ſowe it in half proportion : N. B. that the Sheeps- 
dung dregs being dried muſt be calcined, and the Salt thereof drawn in 
luke-warm water , which being filtred and evaporated, the remaining 
Salt thereof is to be diflolved with the other Salts in the Sheeps-dung 


WaAtET., 


I have here given you this Proceſs gratis, which hath been valued and 
contracted for at a high rate, the Owners promiling a very great Increaſe 
to ſucceed. The Procels appears to be made not by ſuch as are experi- 
enced in Rural Affairs, tor you will find it difficult to ſtrain your Sheeps- 
dung water, dillolved in thoſe proportions; for the Sheeps-dung whol- 
ly diflolves, which doth fo thicken the Water, and convert it mto a mu- 
cilage, that all goes where the water goes, it rightly done; and that 
which 1s more ſtrange, the Grain will not only imbibe the water fo anz- 
mated, but the very ſubſtance of the Dung alſo, it rightly ordered; which 
1s an Argument ſufficient of the melioration of the Grain, inſomuch thacr 
no dregs or remainder of the Sheeps-dung was loſt, fave only a few un« 
diſſolved treddles. As for the Salts, I think little good is to be expected 
from them, and therefore hold thoſe troubleſome preparations of them 
needleſs; only the Salt of the Dung mult needs be good, becauſe it 1s 
that Vegetative Salt, or Oniverſal SubjeF whereof we diſcourſed before, 
only it is far fetched and dear bought : as good may be had at a far 
caſter rate for this purpoſe. 

Nevertheleſs common Sea-ſu/t hath been much cried up by ſome for an 
—— of the Seed, and an Example produced of a filly Swain, who 
paſſing over an Arm of the Sea with his Seed-corn in a Sack, which by 
miſchance at his landing fell into the water, and fo his Corn being left 
there till the next low water, became ſomewhat brackiſh, yet (out of 
neceſlity)did the man beſtow the ſame Wheat upon his ploughed Grounds, 
and at the Harveſt he reaped a Crop of good Wheat, ſuch as in that year 
not any of his Neighbours had the like, 
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Doubtleſs infuſion of the Corn or Seed in any of the atoreſaid Ma- 
terials, is ſome advantage to it; or in the Lees of Wine, Ale, Beer, 
Perry, Syder, orelſe in Beef-broth and the Brine of Poudering-tubs, as 
is by ſome adviſed. 


Alſo ſome affirm that Corn ſpritted a little, as they uſe to do for 
Maulr, and then ſowen, came up ſpeedily, and got the predomination 
of the Weeds at firſt, and ſo kept the ſame, that there was produced a 
far greater increaſe than ordinary; which is a ſufficient convincing Ar- 
gument, that if common water produce ſo manifeſt an Improvement, 
that then a better Liquor may much more. 


Becauſe the Corn alſo will ſeem troubleſome to ſowe being wet, it is 
preſcribed either to let it dry a day or two on a Floor, or elle to (itt (lack- 
cned Lime thereon, which iPto be preferred, becauſe it preſerves the 
Corn from Vermine, Smutt, &*c. 


I find alſo another compounded Liquor to have been commended and 
experimented for the ſteeping cf Grain therein, which 1s thus : Pour 1n- 
to quick and unſJaked Lime, as much water as ſufhceth to make it ſwim 
four inches above the Lime, and unto ten pounds of the ſaid water 
poured off, mix one pound of Aqua Vite, and in that Liquor ſteep or 
ſoak Wheat or Corn twenty four hours 3 which being dried in the Sun, 
or 1n the Air, ſteep again in the ſaid Liquor twenty four hours more 3 
and do it likewiſe the third time; afterward ſowe them at great diſtan- 
ces the one from the other, about the diſtance of a foot between each 
Grain, ſo one Grain will produce thirty, thirty ſix, thirty eight, forty 
two, fifty two Ears, and thoſe very fruitful, with a tall Stalk equalling 
the (tature of a Man in height. 


This ſeems to be a moſt rational Proceſs for this purpoſe, and on this 
and the like ways of Maceration or Fermentation of the Seed depends 
thoſe ſeveral Experiments, where the Corn or Seed hath yielded fo pro- 
digious an Increaſe, as that one Grain of Wheat {hould yield a hundred 
and fourteen Ears, and in them fix thouſand Grains : but in caſe it gene- 
rally hold to be but a quarter of the number, 1t is beyond what any 
other way of Husbandry can perform, 


But for the imbibing or ſteeping of Corn, or any other Sccds in rich 
Wines, or Spirit of Wine, it will not ſucceed, thole things being of too 
hot a nature, and too ſoon excite the Vegetable Faculty. 


Tt is no ſmall advantage to pick or cull out the beſt Seed, for the 
Sced that grows in the middle of the Ear is the beſt, and that which 
grows on the principal Stalk 1s the beſt, and doubtleſs yields the faireſt 
encreaſe: This is no new opinion, as may be obſerved in Yirgz!, 


T ſaw Seed pick'd and cull'd with tedious pain, 
And yet degenerate, unleſs yearly we 

The largeſt chuſe;, each thing by deſtiny 

So haſtens to grow worſe 


Gardners 
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Gardners uſually preſerve the faireſt Plants for Seed, and then ſele& 
the faireſt Seed 3 from whence they have their ſuitable and proportion- 
able encreaſe : therefore it may not be labour loſt to uſe the ſame me- 
thod in picking of Wheat. 

Some have ſirain'd a Wimſheet athwart a Barns Floor about the 
middle thereof, and with a Scoop or Shovel caſt their Wheat againſt 
the upper part of the Sheet z by which means the heavieſt Grain have 
been caſt over, and the lighter fallen on the nether ſide of the Sheet, 
Other ways may be tryed for the deciding the better from the worſe; 
but I leave them to the ingenious Country-man to diſcoyer. 
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Of the Manurins, Dunging, and Soyling of Lands; 


Aving diſcourſed of Meadows, Paſtures, and Arable Lands, and of 
the great Advantages and Benefits that are raiſed out of them, 
and of the ſeveral ways of Improving Meadows by drowning or watering, 
and of Paſtures and Arable Lands by Incloſure, by ſowing and propaga- 
ting New Hays, Grafles, and the beſt ſorts of Corn , ' Pulſe, and other 
Seeds, and by the beſt way of Tilling and Ordering the ſame: Now it 
will be neceſiary to fay a little concerning this moſt general way of Im- 
provement by Maruring, Durging, and Sozling of Land ; under which 
terms we comprehend all the ſeveral ways of tempering, altering, re- 
newing, or adding unto the Land, or applying any ſubject whatſoever 
thereunto for its Improvement and Advantage. 


SRC T KL 


Of the Burning of Land. 


The Burning of Land, or any other operation on it by Five, feems to 
be the greateſt, though not moſt univerſal advantage to moſt of our | 
barren, poor and hungry Lands, as well dry as wet: The Burning of 
the Ground it (elf ſeems to be of very Ancient uſe, as appears by Yirgz!-: 


Sepe ctians ſteriles incendere profuit agros. 


And burning of Wood, and other Combuſtible Materials on Land, 1s 
practiſed amongſt the Americans tor the Improvement of their Land ; 
which is an Argument as well of their Natural [ngenuity , as of the Ex- 
celiency and Advantage of the Improvement. For the burning of ſuch 
Combuſtible things on Land , doth yery much heat the Ground , and 
waſtes that Acid ſterile Juice that hinders Fertility, and fects free that 
fertile Principle the Sal terre which before for the molt part was bound 
up; alſo it leaves a goad quantity of that Salt on the Land mixed with 
the aſhes, which 1s generally held to be the only advantage this way 
yields, though the contrary appears 3 for whereſoever the Fire 1s made, 
although you remove the aſhes wholly, yet will the place bear a better 
Crop than where you beſtow the aſhes, as formerly we noted, 

This Art of Burning of Land, uſually called Dezſhiring (quaſi Devor- 
ſhiring or Denbiehſhiring, becauſe 1t ſeems there to be moſt uſed, or 10 
have been invented) or burn-beating, 1s not applicable or neceſlary to 
all forts of Land : for in a good, fertile, rich, looſe Soyl, where a good 
fweer Graſs, or good Corn flouriſheth, it waſtes as well the good as the 
bad Juicez wheretore in moſt places in Somzcr/ſerſhire, and ſuch other ter- 
tile places, they reject it, But for barren, ſour, heathy, and ruſhy Land, 
be it cither hot or cold, wet or dry, it 1s a very great Improvemenr, 

inſomuc! 
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inſomuch that moſt ſorts of ſuch poor Lands will yield in two or three 
years after ſuch Burning more above all charges, than the Inheritance 
was worth before. - -_ Gy 
The moſt uſual Method is, with a Breaſt-plough to pare off the Turf, a— 5. 
© Y + 4 . 4s. ? burn-beating. 
turning it over as it's cut that it may dry the better : if it prove a very 
dry ſeaſon, and the weather hot, then it needs no more turning 3 but if 
- the weather be caſual, it muſt be turned, and the Turfs ſet a little hol- 
low, that they may dry the better, and when they are througk-dry, 
they may be Jaid on ſmall heaps about two Wheel-barrow loads on a 
heap : the leſler the heaps are the better, ſo there be enough to make a 
good Fire throughly to conſume the whole to aſhes. If the Turf be full 
of fibrous roots, or hath a good head on it, it will burn without an 
other additionary fewel ; it not, you mult raiſe your heap on a ſmall 
bundle of Ling, Goſs, Fearn or ſuch-like, which in ſome places they call 
Ollet, which will ſet the whole on Fire : you may afterwards let thoſe 
little hills of Apes le till they are a little ſaddned with rain, before you 
ſpread them, or take a quiet time that the wind: may not waſte your 
aſhes, nor hinder their equal ſcattering 3 alſo you mult pare the ground 
under the hi//s ſomewhat lower than the ſurface of the Earth, to abate its 
over-great fertility , . cauſed by the Fire made thereon, It is alſo to be 
obſeryed that the Land is to be but ſhallow or halt Ploughed, and not 
above half the uſual quantity of Seed ſowen on an Acre, and that alſo 
late in the year; if Wheat, towards the end of OFober, only to prevent 
the exceſſive rankneſs or greatneſs of the Corn, by which you may judge 
What advantage Burning 1s to the Land , and this alſo on the pooreſt 
Plains or Heaths. | | | 

You mult note, that in burning your Turf you do not over-burn it: 
that is, that you do only burn it that it will break and ſpread well : for 
if you burn it too much, or into white Afhes, you do waſte the Nitrous 
Salt. Although the middle part of your Hill will be more burnt than 
the outward, yet may you ſo order it, by applying little Combuſtible 
matter to the Hill , that 1t ſhall not burn too faſt; for the ſlower the 
Fire, the better it fixes the Salt. | 

Others there are that when they ſtubb up their Goſs, Broom, and ſuch. 
like, lay the Roots on heaps when they are dry, and cover them with 
the parings of the Earth between where they raiſed the Roots, and fo 
Burn oyer the Land, which ts alſo a yery confiderable Improvement. 

In ſome places alſo it is uſual to Burn the Stubble and other traſh they 
can rake together on their Lands, which muſt needs be very gnod ſo far 
as may be according to the quantity thereof, although it be not ſo much 
uſed tor tertility ſake, as to rid themſelves of the ſtuff, as they uſually 
burn Heaths and Turt-Commons to give liberty to the Graſs. 

Sir Richard Weſton gives this for a good way, that is, Firſt pare off 
the Heath, [ or Turff,] then make the parings into little Hills : you 
may put to one Hill as much paring as comes off from a Rod or Pole of 
Ground. | 

The Hulls being fufficiently, made and prepared, are to be fired and 
burnt into Aſhes; and unto the Aſhes of eyery Hill you muſt put a peck 
of unſlaked Lime : the Lime is to be covered over with the Aſhes, and 
ſo to ſtand till rain comes and flakes the Lime, after that mingle your 
Aſhes and Lime together, and fo ſpread it over your Land. 


In 
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In ſuch places where Fewel is not ſcarce, and the Land barren, it is 
very excellent Husbandty to get together into ſuch Land you intend 
to fertilize, all the ſmall Wood, Buſhes, Furze, Broom, Heath, Fearn, 
Stubble, or whatever combuſtible matter you can procure, which in 
moſt places are eafier obtained than Dung ; and ina dry time lay it in - 
heaps diſperſedly about the ground, and caſt over it the parings of the 
Land where it hes, and ſet fire to it, and whilſt it burns (having ſeveral 
to help you) caſr on Turf or Earth on the moſt flaming parts, to hinder 
thar it Hame not too much; the heat of which fires will ſo calcine the 
: Earth under them, and the Earth caſt on them, belides the Aſhes of the 
| Vegetables, that it will yield an increaſe far exceeding the charge and la- 
bour beſtowed thereon : there can be no better uſe made of theſe com- 
buſtible matters, and eſpecially of the Hawm or ſtrings of Hops, which 
burnt in the Hop-garden, and the parings of the Turfs on the {ide of the 
Garden, or elſewhere, or any other Earth caſt over it as it burns, and | 
then more Hawm over that, and more Earth on that, as they ule to fay, q 
Stratum ſuper ſtratum, till all be done, either in one or ſevetal places, | 
will make fo excellent a Compoſt to be applied to the Hop-hills, that | 
none can exceed it, which I my ſelf have done : And this anſwers to 
Continuatio what Glauber delivers as a great ſecret, and very profitable : Pertice, 
_—_ = Longurii, aut pali, quibus Vites Inpulcrum Caules ſuſtinentur , ſi igne, qua . 
34 5 extremitatem ſuam inferiorem deſunt, adurantur, & extrenitate aduita, | 
in lienorum oleum illud immittantur , ut pinguedinem illam imbibant , &Cc. 
duplex hoc pafto emolumentum afferentes 3 prins eſt quod pertice 2 putredine 
conſervate quotannis breviores non evadant, ſed dintins durent : Alterum 
quod vitinm & Iupulorum radices pinguedinem &+ alimentum ex perticarum 
extremitatibus attrahentes Iuxuriante incremento excreſcant. By which 
it appears, that the ends of the Hop-poles only being burnt and imbibed | 
in his Vegetable Oyl, or Fixed Salt, will not only —_ long from rot- 
ting, but alſy will yield extraordinary nouriſhment to the Roots of the 
Hops; of ſuch wonderful efficacy is this ſubje&t , that the leaſt Grain 
thereof carrieth with it much of fertility, as the ſame Author faith a lit- 
Prgizr. tle beforeof the ſame Subje#; Nor tantum in agris preftat, ſed etiam 
arboribus, &* vitibus, adeo ut una eodem plena tonna tantum ad agrorum 
ſtercorationem conferre valeat, quantum decem fimo equino, aut vaccine re- i 
pleta plauſira ſolent. | ; 
This kind of Mzzvre either by Burning as before, or with the fixed 4 
Salts of any thing whatſoever, doth alſo much more enrich your Crop 
than any other Dung or Soil, for this tendeth [ms ny unto fertility, 
ordinary Dung of Beaſts more unto the groſs ſubſtance of the Straw or 
Hawm, than unto Fruit or Seed, and allo breeds more of Weeds than 
: this our Univerſal Subje@. | 
Other Sojls There are alſo ſeveral other forts of Materials to be uſed , as Soils and 
and Manures \anures for the fertilizing and enriching of Lands : Some whereof are 
taken from the Earth, as Chalk, Marle, Clay, ec. Others from the 
Waters, as Sands, Weeds, &c. Others alſo are the Dungs and Excre- 
ments of living Creatures, and others that are ſeveral ſorts of Vegetables 
themſelves, and other caſual things, as Soot, Rags, £&c. Of all which 
we find theſe whereof we ſhall now treat, ro have been found out and 
commended to be uſeful and beneficial to the Husbandman for the pur- 
poſes before mentioned. 
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Whereof there are ſeveral ſorts 3; ſome of ſo hard and undifloluble a 
nature, that it is not fit to lay on Lands ſimply as it 1s, but atter it is 
burned into Lize, becomes a very excellent Improver of Lands: there 
are alſo other ſorts of Chalk more unctuous and foluble, which being laid 
on Lands crude as they are, and let lie till the Froſts and Razz ſhatter and 
diſſolve the ſame, prove a very conliderable advantage to barren Laxds 
now where any of theſe Chalks are found, it 1s good to prove their na- 
tures, by laying them on ſome ſmall portion of Land crude as they are, 
or by burning them into Lime, it Fewel be plenty, or to half burn them; 
by which you may experimentally know the true effects and benefits that 
SubjeF will yield. | 

And although Chalk ſimply of it ſelf either burnt or unburnt, may 
not prove ſo advantageous as many have reported, yet is it of very 
great uſe to be mixed with Earth and the Dargs of Animals, by which 
may be made an admirable, ſure, and natural fruitfu] Compoſition for 
almoſt any ſorts of Lands, and raiſeth Corn in abundance. 

Lining of Land is of moſt excellent uſe, many barren parts of this 
Nation being thereby reduced into fo fertile a condition for bearing moſt 
ſorts of Grain, that upon Land not worth above one or two Shillings an 
Acre well husbanded with Lime hath been raiſed as good Wheat, Barley, 
white and gray Peaſe as England yields. Engliſh Improver. 

Alſo that by the ſame means from a Ling, Heath, or Common natu- 
rally barren and little worth, hath been raiſed moſt gallant Corzz, worth 
five or ſix Pounds an Acre, By the ſame Author. 

He alſo affirms that ſome men have had and received ſo much profit 
upon their Lands by once /iming, as hath paid the purchaſe of their 
Lands, and that himſelf had great adyance thereby, yet lived twenty 
miles from Lime, and fetched the fame by Waggon fo far to lay it on his 
Lands. 

One Author ſaith twelve or fourteen quarters will Lzzze an Acre; ano- 
ther faith 160 Buſhels : the difference of the Land may require a diffe- 
rent proportion. : 

The moſt natural Land for Lime is the light and candy, the next 
_ and gravelly ; wet and cold gravel not good, cold clay the worſt 
of all, | 

Alſo a mixture of Lime, Earth, and Dung together, is a very excel- 
lent Compoſt for Land. 

Marle is a very excellent thing, commended of all that either write 
or praQtiſe any thing in Husbandry. There are ſeveral kinds of it, ſome 
ſtony, lome ſoft, white, gray, ruſſet, yellow, blew, black, and ſome red - 
It is of a cold nature, and faddens Land exceedingly ; and very heavy 
It is, and will go downwards, though not ſo much as Zi-ze doth. The 

oodnels or badneſs thereof is not known ſo much by the colour, as by 
the Purity and Uncompoundedneſs of it ; for if it will break into bits 


Of Chalk. 


of Lime, 


of Marle.. 
Differences 
of Marle. 


Signs of good 
or bad Marle 


like a Dye, or ſmooth like Lead-Oar, without any Compoſition of Sand 


or Gravel; or if it will flake like Slate-ſtones, and {lake or ſhatter after 
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a ſhower of Rain, or being expoſed to the Sun or Air, and ſhortly at- 
ter turn to duſt when it's throughly dry again, and not congeal like rough 
Clay, queſtion not the fruitfulneſs of it, notwithſtanding the difierence 
of co!ours, which are no certain ſigns of the goodneſs of the Marle. As 
for the $/ipperineſs, Viſcouſneſs, Fattineſs, or Oylineſs thereof, although 
it be commozsly c{teemed a fign of goed Merle, yer the belt Authors al- 
firm the contrary, viz. That there 1s very good Marle which 1s not to, 
but lieth in the Mze pure, dry and ſhort, yet nevertheleſs it you water 
Beſt way!0 jt you ſhall find it {hippery. But the beft and trueſt Rule to know the 
krow Marie. ichneſs and profit of your Marle, isto try a Load or two on your Lands 
in ſeveral places, and in different proportions. 
Vie and Be== They uſvally lay the ſame on ſmall heaps, and diſperſe 1t over the 
"#* wholeFicld, as they do their Dang; and this Marle will keep the Land 
whereon it is laid, in ſome places ten or fifteen, and in ſome places thirty 
years in heart: it is moſt proficable in dry, light, and barren Lands, ſuch 
as is moſt kind and natural for Rye, as is evident by Mr. Blithes Experi- 
ment in his Chapter of Marle. It alſo attordeth not its vertue or {trength 
the firſt year, ſo much as in the ſubſequent years. It yields a very great 
Increaſe and Advantage on high, ſandy, gravelly, or mixed Lands, 
though never ſo barren, ſtrong Clay-ground 1s unſurable to it : yet if it 
can be laid dry, Marle may be profitable on that alſo. 
It is very necciiary in warling Lands to find out the true proportion, 
how much on every Acre, that you add not too much, nor too little, 
(in medio virtyus.) It's better to erre by laying on too little than too 
much, becauſe you may add more at pleaſure, but you cannot take away 3 
the ſureſ{t way 1s to try ſome ſmall quantities firſt, and proceed as your 
Experiments encourage. It hath been alſo experimentally obſerved, that 
you are to lay your Marle in the beginning of Winter on hard and bind- 
ing Grounds. And on the contrary, you are to lay it in the Spring on 
light, ſandy, dry, and gravelly Lands, but it's good to try both 3 it's 
held to be beſt to lay it abroad in the beginning of Winter, that the 
Froſts may firſt make the fame moulder into ſmall pieces, and fo become 
apt tor Solution, which is done by the Rains that more plentitully fall 
in the Winter. 
of Fullers You ſhall obſerve (faith Markham) that if you cannot get any perfect 
Eerth. and rich Marle, it then you can get of that Earth which 1s called Fullers- 
Earth, and where the one is nur, commonly the other is, then you may 
uſe 1t in the ſame manner as you thould do Marle, and it is found to be 
very near as profitable. 
Mr. Bernhard Paliſſy (that French Author cited ſo often by Sir Hygh 
Platt) commends the ſame; I have not known it at any time practiſed 
in Ergland for the bettering of any ground, (ſaith Sir Hagh Platt) but 
by all preſumption the ſame mult of neceſſity be very rich, becaule it is 
full of that Vegetative Salt, which appears in theſe ſcouring effects, for 
the which it 1s divers ways had in uſe amongſt us. 
of Clay. Clay is by many commended to: be a conſiderable Improvement to 
- gs] ſome ſorts of light and ſandy Ground, as Sir Hugh Platt gives the relati- 
Nature. On of a certain perſon that aſſured it to be moſt true, that the very Clay 
| which he digged up 1n oz. Georges Fields being laid upon his Paſture- 
ground which he there held by Leaſe, did exceedingly enrich the ſame, 
mſomuch as he did never regard to ſeek after any other Soil. | 


Alſo 
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Alſo Mr. Gabriel Platt relates that he knew light ſandy ground which 
was good for little or nothing, cured by laying thereon a great quantity 
of {tf Clay-ground which converted it to good temperament, whereby 
it became fruitfu), and not ſubject to fail upon every light occaſion as it 
did before, but would abide variety of weather according to the nature 
of Hatel-ground : And this Improvement (ſaith he) is of no little va- 
lue, for there is a great difference betwixt Land that is ſubject to fail 
once in two or three years, and Land thus improved that will not fail 
oace in two or three and twenty years through the diſtemperature of 
the weather. | 

Mr. Bernhard allo affirms that all Marle is a kind of Clay-ground, and 
it ſhould ſeem to differ only in digeſtion from Marle. 

It is good to try it on ſeveral grounds both Arable and Paſture, and 
for ſcveral Grains at ſeveral times 1n the year, and in ſeveral proportions, 
by this means you: may find out the true yalue and effe& of this, and 
by the ſame Method of all other Subterranean Soyl or Maxure, and there- 
by raiſe unto your ſelf a conſiderable adyantage. 


By the ſame Rule, and for the ſame Reaſon that Clay advanceth the of 54nd. 


benefit of light and ſandy grounds, may £and be an Inrichment and Im- 
provement to cold Clay-grounds, as Mr, Gabriel Platt teſtifieth that he 
hath known ſtiff Clay-grounds that would ſeldom be fruitful unleſs the 
ſeaſon of the year proved very proſperous, to have been cured by laying 
thereupon a great quantity of light Sazdy-ground, which afterwards 
was converted to a good temperament, like to the ſort of ground com- 
_— called Haſel-ground, which ſeldom or neyer faileth to be fruit- 
ul. 

The beſt Sand for fertility is that which is waſhed from the hills or 
other Sandy places by the violenceof Rain; other Sands that aredigged, 
have little tertility in them, only by way of contracting to Clay-ground 
they may effect much, as Columela ſaith, that his Grandfather uſed to 
carry Sand on Clay, and on the contrary to bring Clay on Sazdy grounds, 
and with good ſucceſs. 

S4rd allo is of great uſe to be mixed with Soil, as Mr. Blith advilſeth; 
for the ſpeedy railing of great quantities of Soil in the Winter by the ſheep 
when foulding is generally negleCfted ; and that is by making a large 
Sheep-houſe for the houſing of Sheep in Winter, which may be Sheep- 
cribbed round about and in the middle too, to fother them therein: you 
may bring herein once or twice a week ſeveral Loads of Sazd either out 
of the Streets or ways, or from a Send-pit, and lay it three or four inches 
thick, and ſo continue once or twice a week as long as you pleaſe; and 
what with the heat and warmth of their bodies, and the fatneſs of their 
Dung and Urine, the Sad will turn to excellent rich Soil, and go very 
far upon Land, and be more ſerviceable than you can conceive. 

There are ſevera] ſorts of Earth that are of fingular uſe for the better- 


| Ing of Land, as all Earth of a Saltiſh nature is fruitful; eſpecially all 


ſuch Farth as lies dry covered with Hovels or Houfes, of which you 
make Salt-petre,. is rich for Land, and fo are old Floors under any 
Buildings. 

Mr. Platt affirms that he hath known many hundred Loads of Earth 
ſold for twelve pence a Load being digged out of a Meadow near to 
Hampton-Court , which were carried three or four miles to the higher 


grounds, and fertilized thoſe grounds wonderfully, and = 
K 2 the 
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the labour and charges very well ; which Earth being laid upon Arable 

Land within a Furlong of the ſame Meadow did more hurt than good : 
which ſheweth that the Earth muſt be of different nature from the Land 
whereon it 1s laid, 

Alſo any ſort of Earth may be made uſe of for the folding of Sheep 
thereon under a Covert, after the Flanders Manner, as before is ſaid of 
Sand. 

All ſorts of Earth are very uſeful to intermix with Lime , Dung of 
Beaſts, Fow), or any other ty ſubſtance being laid, ſtratum ſuper ſtra- 
tum, in pits or on heaps to putrifie together, as well to moderate the qua- 
lity as to increaſe the quantity of your Soul. 

Street-dirt in Towns and Villages is an excellent Improver of ſeveral 
ſorts of Land, eſpecially the light and ſandy. 


SRCT. T21, 
Soyls taken from the Sea or Water. 


The richeſt of all Sazds is what comes from the Sea-coaits and the 
Creeks thereof, and all Lands bordering on the Sea may be improved 
by them ; it is the uſual praGtiſe in the Weſtern parts of Ergland for the 
people to their great charge in carriage to convey the S/tiſh S.12ds un- 
to their barren grounds, whereot ſome of them do lic five miles diſtance 
from the Sea, and yet they find the fame exceeding profitable, tor that 
their Inheritance is thereby enriched for many years together, the great- 
eſt virtue conſiſting in the Saltiſhneſs thereof. 

Others ſay the Richnelſs of the Sazds is from the fat or filth the Sex 
doth gatherin by Land-floods, and what the Tide tetches daily from the 
ſhores, and from fiſh , and from other matters that putrifie in the Sea, 
all which the Water caſts on ſhore, and purgeth iorth of it ſelf, and leaves 
in the Sazds, while it (elf is clean and pure. 

The S2rds of freſh Rivers challenge alſo a place in our Improvements, 
being laid on Land proper for the ſame, but more eſpecially it it be mix- 
ed with any other matter, as molt uſually it is, where it iscaſt on ſhelves 
at the falls of ſome Land-waters deſcending from Hills or High-ways, 

In Devonſhire and Cornwal, and many other parts, they make a very 
great Improvement of the Sea-weeds for the Soiling and Manuring of 
their Land, and that to a very great advantage. 

All manner of Sea-Owlſe, Owſte-mud, or Sea-weeds, or any ſuch-like, 
growing either in the Sea or freſh Rivers, whereof therc is a very great 
quantity loſt and deſtroyed, are very good for the bettering of Land: 

In Cornwal there is alſo a Weed called Ore-weed, whereof ſome grows 


upon Rocks under high Water-marks, and ſome is broken from the bot- 


tom of the Sea by rough weather, and caſt upon the next ſhore by the 
Wind and Flood, wherewith they Compoſt their Barley-Land. 


Of Szayl-Cod, or Snag-grect. 


It lieth frequently in deep Rivers, it is from a Mud or Sludge, it is 


very ſoft, full of Eyes and wrinkles, and little ſhells, is very rich 5 ſome 
they {ell for one ſhilling two pence the Load, another fort they ſell for 


two 
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two ſhillings four pence the Load at the Rivers-fide, which men fetch 
twenty miles an end for the Inriching of their Land for Corn and Graſs, 
one Load going as far as three Load of the beſt Horſe or Cow-dung that 
can be had : It hath in it many Snails and Shells, which is conceived oc- 
calioneth the fatnelſs of it. 

I am very credibly informed that an Ingenious Gentleman living near &f 09fer- 
the Sea-ſide, laid on his Lands great quantities of Oyſter-ſhells, which {**: 
made his Neighbours laugh at him, (as uſyally they do at any thing be- 
fides their own clowniſh road or cuſtum of ignorance) for the firſt and 
ſecond years they ſignified little 3 but afterwards they being ſo long ex- 
poled to the weather, and mixed with the moiſt Earth, they exceedingly 
enriched his Lands for many years after : which ſtands alſo with reaſon, 
the Shells of all tfuch Fiſh being only Salt congealed into ſuch a form, 
which when 1t 1s diſlol ved of neceffity muſt prove fertile. 

There is in moſt Rivers a very good rich Mud of great fruitfulneſs, 9 «4. 
ana unexpected advantage 3. it colts nothing but labour in getting, it : 
hath in 1t great worth and vertue, being the Soil of the Paſtures and 
Fields, Commons, Roads, Ways, Streets, and Backſfides, all waſhed 
down by the Flood, and ſetling in ſuch places where it meets with reſt. 

There 1s likewiſe very great fertility in the reſidence of all Channels, 
Ponds, Pools, Lakes, and Ditches, where any ſtore of Waters do re- 
poſe themſelves, but eſpecially where any ſtore of Rain-water hath a 
long time fctled. 

In Foreign parts where F3ſ{ are plenty they prove an excellent Manure of #iſh; 
for Land ; in ſome places here in Ezgland there arc plenty of ſome ſorts 
of Fiſh, and at ſome ſeaſons not capable of being kept for a Market, it 
were better to make uſe of thery for our :dvantage than not ; I pre- 
ſume they are of the beſt of Soils or Manures, but herein I ſubmit to ex- 
perience. | 

Doubtleſs there is not any thing that proceeds from the Sea or other 
Waters, whether it be Fiſh or the Garbiſh of Fiſh, Vegetables, Shells, 
Sands, or Mud, or any ſuch-like diſlolving matter, but muſt be of very 
oreat advantage to the Husbandman, it duly and judiciouſly applied. 


Ser crT IV. 


Of Dungs or Excrementitions Soyls. 


Horſe-Dung is the moſt common of any Dung whatſoever, by reaſon of Zoſe- 
that Horſes are moſt kept in Stables, and their Soil preſerved, yielding a ©: 
conſiderable price in moſt places 3 the higher the Horſes are fed, the bet- 
ter is the Dung by far: it is the only Dung in uſe whilſt it is new, for 
hot Beds, and other uſes for the Gardiner. | 

Next unto the Horſe-dung is Cow-dung, whereof by reaſon of its of cow, o 
eaſie ſolution, hath been made the Water wherein Grain bath been 9x-4ws- 
ſteeped, and hath deceived many a plain-meaning Husbandman, for 
there 1s not that richneſs nor vertue therein as many judge, for that 
purpoſe. | . 

But this, together with Horſe-dung, or other Dung, is of very great 
advantage to Land if it be kept till it be old, and not laid ſev 4. EX= 
poſed to the Sun and Wind , as is the prattife of the ſeveral ignorant 

Husbands, 
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Of Sheefs- 


dung. 


Of Smines- 


dung. 


Evglih 
Improver. 


- with, and-o Jet lie til] it be rotten, it will be the ſooner brought to a 


Husbands, letting cf it lie ſpread on their Field-Lands three or four of 
the Summer-months together, till the Sun and Air hath exhauſted all the | 
vertue thereof; which if it be laid on heaps with Earth mixed there- 


conveillent temper, and on Paſture. grounds brings a {weeter Graſs, and « 
goes much farther than the common way, and ſpread before the Plough 
produces excelent Corn : It is alſo to be uſed with Judgment ; for or- 
dinary Dung uſed the common way in ſome years doth hurt, and ſorpe- 
times makes Weeds and trumpery to grow, which o1dered as before, is 
nor fo apt tor ſuch inconveniences. Ot all Beaſts, Sheep yield the beſt 
Pung, and therefore is molt to be eſteemed ; it 1s a very high Improye- 


' ment to the commen Field-Lands, where there is a good Flock duly 


tolded on them, eſpecially where it is turned in with the Plough ſoon at- | 
ter the Fold : the only way to Improve your Sheeps-dung to the high- | 
e[t advantage, is to told them in a covered Fold with intermixture of 
Earth, Sand, &*c. as before, and by this means we may make our Sheep 
enrich moſt of our barren Lands. 

Sheeps-duang is very excellent being diſlolved wholly (as it will be if 
well ſqueezed) to ſteep Grain therein, for the Grain doth yery eagerly 
imbibe the whole quantity of the Dung into it ſelf, except only here 
and'there a treddle undiflolved, and proves a great Improvement if 
rightly ordered. 

Great quantities of this Dung might be obtained , if poor Women 
and Children were imployed to pick up the ſame on the Rode-ways, 
and burning tops of Hills, where it ſeldom doth any good, but would 
prove much more advantageous than the coſt or trouble, by far, 

This hath in former Ages been eſteemed the worſt of Dungs, very 
hurtful to Corn, a Breeder of Thiſtles, and other noiſome Weeds. 

But our late Husbands (whole experience rather credit than an old 
vain Tradition) ſay 'tis very rich for Corn or Graſs, or any Land; yea, 
of ſuch account to many ingenious Husbands, that they prefer it be- 
fore any ,ordinary Manure whatſoever, therefore they make their Hog- 
yards moſt compleat, with an high Pale paved well with Pibble or Gra- 
vel in the bottom, &@*c. they caſt into this Yard their Corniſh Muskings, 
and all Garbidge, and all Leaves, Roots, Fruits, and Plants out of Gar- 
dens, Courts and Yards, and great ſtore of Straw, Fearn, or Weeds for 
the Swine to make Dung withal 3 ſome Hog-yards will yield you for- 
ty, ſome lixty, ſome eighty Load of excellent Manure of ten or twelve 
Swine. 

It's moſt likely that this Manure ſo made by theſe large additions, is 
more natural and kindly to Land, than the bare Swines-dung it ſelf; and ; 
muſt of neceflity prove a very high advantage, conſidering the deſpicable | 
vile ſtate of this Beaſt. 

Lands that are hot and burning , may be allayed with this Dung, 
being eſteemed the coldeſt of Dungs;z and it is the beſt of Dungs to 
prevent or cure the Canker in Trees, but ought to be coyered with the 
Earth leſt it produceth too great a plenty of Weeds. 

Some good Daries will make the Soil of their Hog-yard produce them 
twenty or thirty pounds worth of profit in a year. 


Of 
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Of the Dung of Fowls. 


This challengeth the Priority not only of the Dung of Fowl, but of 9 Tigeenr 
all other Creatures whatſoever. Dr 

Pigeons or Hens-dung 1s incomparable, one Load is worth ten Load 
of other Dung, and therefore it's uſually fowen on Wheat (or Barley) 
that lieth afar off, and not eaſily to be helped; it's extraordinary hke- 
wiſe on a Hop-garden. 

A Load of Pigeons-dung 1s more worth than twenty Shillings in many 
parts; a very excellent Soil for a cold moilſt-natured Land. 

[ have cauſed it to be fowen by hand after the Grain is ſowen, and in 
the ſame manner, and then harrowed in with the Grain, and received a 
very great increaſe on poor Land 

I haye known (ſaith Part) a Load of Pidgeons-dung fetched ſixteen 
miles, and a Load of Coa!s given for it; which in the Soil where it was 
tetched would have done more hurt than good for the Manuring of 
Land, yet where it was carried, it did as much good for the fertilizing 
of Land as double the charges : In the one Soil is cured the barrennels, 
and in the other it poyſoned the fertility. | 

This Dung is of leſs eſteem, becaule it 1s not obtained at ſo eafie a Hex-ding. * 
rate; and where it is, it's generally little ſet by, becauſe our Fore-fathers 
did not make any great matter of it, and becauſe they underſtand not 
the {trength and power of it ; for when they take it out of the houſes it's 
of a very hot nature, and muſt needs injure ſome things, if laid there- 
on; but if it be mixed well with common Earth, Sand, or ſuch-hike, and 
let lie till it rot well together, you will find it a very rich Manure, and 
of value to anſwer a great part of your Poultreys expence. 

[ have known a Quince-tree whereon Poultrey always pearched, that 
by reaſon of the Rain waſhing to its Roots the falt and fatneſs of the 
Dung, did bear yearly an incredible number of very excellent Quinces. 

This bath becn held by the Antients to be moſt hurtful and unpeofi- of Gooſe- 
table toany Grounds. They ſay that to good Grals they are a great — An 
enemy, for their Dung and treading will putrifie it, and make it worſe | 
than barren. ' 

I have it from a credible hand, that Gooſe-dung is very advantageous 
to Corn, it being diſcovered by a flock of Geele daily paſſing over-thwart 
a Field of Wheat, making as it were a Lane over the ſame in the Winter- 
| time, and had nibbled the Wheat clean from the Ground, and dunged 
| it where they went; in which paſlage the next year proved to be very 
gallant Wheat, far exceeding any other part of the Field. 

Like unto that I have heard, that a Flock of Wild-geeſe had pitched 
upon a parcel of green Wheat, and had eaten it up clean, and fat there- 
on, and dung'd it ſeveral nights, that the Owner deſpaiced of having 
any Crop that year, but the contrary happened 3 for he had a far richer 
Stock of Wheat there than any of his Neighbours had in the Land ad- 
Joining, to the admiration of all. | 

Which demonſtrateth that this Dung is of a very hat and fiery nature, 
which occaſtoneth that barrenneſs fal(ly ſuggeſted to be in 1t 3 and being 
laid abroad rhin in the Winter-time, proves a very rich Manure, and there- 
fore to be eſteemed of; and being mixed with cooling Earths,and let pu-. 


trifie ſome time, may prove very much for your benefit : therefore neg- 
lect 
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Engliſh Im- 
prover, 


Aſhes. 


le& it not, but make ſeyeral trials, the Advantage will be your own. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Dung of any other Water-fowl. 

Although that Urines are eſteemed to be of a deſtructive and morti- 
fying nature to Vegetables, as Gzanber affirms, by reaſon of its Salarmo- 
2iacal and burning Spirit that is therein, as is evident to our Senſes upon 
the caſting of new Urine on Nettles or other Vegetables, it ſoon de- 
ſtroyeth them : Burt it is with this, as with many other moiſt things ſubje& 
to putrefaQion, time will digeſt it, and alter the nature 2nd property 
thereof, as it doth Wine or Beer into Vinegar , fo it will of this fiery 
matter produce an excellent Soil, as many have had the experience 
of. | 

Mr. Hartlib teſtifieth, that in Ho//and they as carefully preſerve the 
Cows Urine as the Dung to enrich their Land. ColumeVl2 in his Book 
of Husbandry faith, That old Urine is excellent tor the Roots of 
Trees. 

I know a Woman (faith Mr. Hartlib) who lived five miles South of 
Canterbury, who ſaved in a Pail all the Urine; and when the Pail was 
fall, ſprinkled it on her Meadow, which cauſed the Graſs at firſt to look 
yellow, but after a little time it grew wonderfully. 

Another alſo ſaith, That Mans Urine 1s of great worth, and will fatten 
Land more than you are aware of, and it were not il] Husbandry to take 
all opportunities to preſerve it for Land , and fo of all other Urines, 
after the Dutch manner. 

Humane Ordure ought not here to be omitted as a rich Soil, if the 
Husbandman would be ſo careful as to place his Houſe of Office, that he 
may once in two or three days add ſome mixture of Earth, Straw, Stub- 
ble, or ſuch-like, to reduce it into a neceſlary ſubſtance portable into his 
Lands or Grounds remote from his Dwelling, where after it hath Jain 
ſome convenient time in a heap to putrifie together, and then thinly diſ- 
perſed, proves an unexpected Advantage. 


CS ©<©T, To 


Of ſeveral other Soyls or Mannres. 


Aſhes contain in them very much of a rich and fertile Salt, as before 
we noted, and therefore not ſo much to beſlighted and neglected as they 
are, be they of what kind or nature ſoever. 


Virgil. Ne pudet, 


fatos Cinerem immundum jatare per agros, 


The Wood-aſhes are the beſt, and very uſeful ; yet after they have 
been uſed in the Bucking of Clothes, they are worth little, unleſs it be 
1n cold and moiſt Land , where I have known them alſo to ayail much. 

o—_ aſhes with Horſe-dung make an excellent Compoſt for divers 
uſes. | 

Turf and Peat-aſhes muſt needs be very rich, being much after the 
ſame manner as the Burning of Land, which moſt know to be a very great 
Improvement, and whereof we have already treated. 


Aſhes are a great Curer of Moſs and Ruſhes in moſt Grounds, 
The 
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The Aſhes of any ſort of Vegetables are very profitable, as divers pla- 
ces in Ergland can teſtifie by experience, who conſume their Fearn, 
Stubble, Straw, Heath, Furze, Sedge, Bean-ſtalks, and the very Sward 
and Swarth of their Ground to aſhes; and theſe according to the ſtore 
of Salt which their Aſhes do contain; do either for a longer or ſhorter 
time enrich their barren Grounds. _ - 

Mr. Platt highly commends Soap-aſhes, after the Soap-boilers have 
made what uſe of them they pleaſe, to be a very great enriching to 
Land; and gives you aninſtance of a Stalk and Ear of Barley of anEll 
and three Inches 1n length, that grew on barren Land, enriched with 
Soap-aſhes ; healſo ſaith hefound thelike ſucceſs in Paſture-ground. 

In Lombardy they eſteem them much above other Dung. _ 

It's beſt to lay them either on Corn, or Paſture, or Meadow in. the be- 
ginning of Winter, that the ſhowers may the eaftec diſſolve them. 

Soot alſo is affirmed by ſome to be very good, eſpecially that which is 
made of Wood. It's moſt beneficial to Trees or Plants that either grow 
in the ſhade, or to cold and moiſt Grounds. 0. 

Common Salt may prove advantageous, it uſed with moderation and 
diſcretion, as well to Saltiſh Sands, Muds, Earths, ec. Some commend 
very much the ſweeping of a Ship of Salt, or droffie Salt and Brine. 

It is of ſingular uſe, as daily experience teſtifies, being diflolved and 


. Sos, 


Salt. 


Seed-corn ſteeped therein, to prevent the Smut, and add fertility, as we 


noted betore in the preparation of the Seed. - +... .2_ | 

There is alſo a relation of one that ſowed a buſhel of Salt long. before 
on a ſmall patch of barren ground at Clapham, which to that day remain- 
ed more freſh and Green, and full of Swarth, than all the reſt of the 
Field about it : This, though not a beneficial Experiment, by reaſon of 
the price of Salt, yet a plain demonſtration of the Fertility that is in 
Salts, and gives us encouragement to make uſe of the Brines of Salt-pits, 
or {uch-like, now in much eſteem. 

In Rags of all ſorts thereis good virtue; they are carried far, and laid 
upon Lands, and have them in a warming, improving temper : one good 
Load will goe as far asa dozen or more of the beſt Cow-dung. 

Divers alſo have found ſingular profit in the Hair that is gotten from 
the Hides of Beaſts, being thinly laid upon the ground, and ſuffered to 


putrifte. 
Alſo courſe Wool-nippings and Tarry Pitch-marks, may be reckoned 


into the number, having great virtue in them. - 

Mault-duſt is commended for an enricher of barren Land z but be- 
cauſe great quantities are not tobe had thereof, it is beſt to uſed in Car- 
dens, where you will find it to be of ſingular uſe : only it is apt to breed 
Weeds. | 

All ſorts of Fearn, Straw, Brake, Stubble, Ruſhes, Thiſtles, Leaves of 
Trees, or any manner of Vegetable traſh whatever, either caſt into the 
Yards amongſt the Cattle or Swine, or caſtinto Pools or places to rot in, 
or "_ with other Soils, help very much, and make very good Com- 

olt. 
It is not unlikely that the corrupt Pulp or Chaffof any Fruitlaid about 
the Roots of any Trees of the ſame kind, ſhould advance their Growth 
and Bearing, becauſe it more eaſily ſupplies them with a ſimilar Juice yet 
remaining 1n the Pulp or Chaff, which the Fruits or Seeds out of which it 


was made,had by their Branches & Roots attrated., The Lees of Wine,$& the 
L Grounds 


Regs. 


Hair. KC., 


Maulr-duſt. 


Fearn, 
Straw, 
Siubble, &6« 
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Bones, 
Horns, 


ſtinking fleſh. 


Bark of 


Trees. 


Earth in 
W:illow- 
Trees. 


Orry, 


Blood, 


Labour, 


Dung-meres. 


Grounds or Setlipgs of Beer, Ale, &c. are of the like nature, but mor© 
excellent, 

All Marrow-bones, Fiſh-bones, Horn, or ſhavings of Horn, or Liquors 
wherein Fleſh or Fiſh have lain, or any other thing whatſoever that hath 
any oilyneſs or farneſs in it, is uſeful in Husbanding Lands. 

It were not much labour to try whether the bones of Horſes or other 
Beaſts, whereof there are great quantities at fome Dog-kennels, being 
burnt in heaps with ſome ſmall addition of Fewel would be of good et- 
tet to be laid on Lands. 

There is inall Bark a very rich Salt, but in the Oaken Bark the moſt, 
which is madeuſe of principally by Tanzers; but Barks or Rinds of Trees 
not of ſo higha value, being broken into {mall pieces, muſt of neceſſi- 
ty enrich either Corn or Paſture-ground being laid thereon: It muſt 
needs be much richer than the Mould or Earth uſually found in the bo- 
dies of old, large, and hollow Willow-trees, that are putrified within, 
which is eſteemed to be ſo rich and efteCtual. 

Amongſt the Cole-Mines they uſually dig a kind of Blew or Black 
Clay, that lies near the Coal, and 1s as 1t- were an unripe Coal, which 
the Countrey-men commonly call Urry, which they lay on their Paſtures 
with wonderful] ſucceſs, and is very proper for warm Lands. 

Blood is very good for all ſorts of Land, eſpecially for Fruit, having in 
It elf all the punciples of Fertility 1n the greateſt plenty, and moſt equal 
proportion. 

Saw- duſt being rotted, or any rotten Wood whatſoever mixt with 
Earth, makes heavy Land light, and fertilizes it exceedingly. 

There are ſome ſorts of Land that are in themſelves rich, but their 
riches are bound up by the ſtubbornelſs of their Clay'y ſurfaces, for which 
Labour ſeems to be the belt Sozl. | 


And who athwart the Furrows plows the Plain, 
Then breaks the Clods obliquely over again, 
Turning his Team, and by Eternal Toil 

T* obedience brings a diſobedient Soil. Virgil 

For a good fat Clay expoſed to the Sun and Air, will diflolye like 
Marle into a more Earthly, Subſtance, and without any manure, or other 
Culture than Labour, y produce a plentiful Crop. 

There are other ſortsÞt.Land that lye remote from any Dung or Soil, 
or at leaſt difficult to be carveyed unto it, that may be much amended 
by Labour, that is, by often Plowings and Turning of them 3 as is evi- 
dent, that Earth often digged and skreen'd in a Garden, produces the 
beſt Tillage 3 which is alſo the principal reaſon that Digging or Plough- 
trenching of Land, makes it more fruitful than the ordinary way of 
Ploughing. ; 

All the Dungs and Soils before-mentioned are improveable by mix- 
ing and digeſting them the one with the other. I know it isa common 
way in moſt places, tolay Dung in heaps till 1t rots, and then ſpread it 
on the Land, which is much better than to ſpread it whillt it is new; but 
the way that is moſt profitable to the Husbandman, is to make near his 
Houſe or Barns, a large pit in length and breadth according to his ſtock 
of Soil heis capable to make, and ſo prepare it at the bottom with Stone, 


Chaulk or Clay, that it may detein Water or the moiſture of the m_ 
0 
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and fo poſited, that the Sinks, Gutters and Drips of his Houſe and Barns 
or other water may run into it. Into this Pit let him caſt his Water, 


Fodder, Litter, Dung, Weeds, &. and thete'let them lie and rot tOge-= 
ther, till either the over-quantity of the Soil in the Pit, or his occafion 


for it abroad oblige him to remove 1t. 


For itis to be'obſerved that the moiſture' your Dung mixed lies, the 
better Dung it makes and the ſooner. | | | 

If you have not ſuch a conveniency of a'Pit, or that you are compel- 
led ro remove your Dung before it be fit for your uſe, or that your Land 
be ready for it; then is the beſt way to cover it. with Turtf or other 
Matter, to prevent that the Sun and Wind do riot attra& or drive from 
it much of its virtue. 

The weli-preparing of Dung-Mzxt, is a piece of Husbandry not to be 
ſlighted; for the more and better your. Dung is, the better will your 
Crop be, and an increaſe in your Crop will make you an increaſe of your 
Dung, and ſo ad i#finitum. And on the contrary, a decay in the Duzg- 
mixed, creates a ſenſible decay in your Crop, ec. On which two points 
of good or ill Husbandry depends the ruine and fall of the Rents or Va- 


lues of many Farms in this Kingdom. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of the Benefit, Raijmg; Planting , and Propaga- 
1 of all forts of Timber trees, and other 1 rees 

ue ul either in Bmulding, or other. Mechanick. 
Vhes, or for Fencing, Fewel, &c: 


Of the Benefit of Propagating Timbe-trees, and other 
_ _ Trees 3n general. | 


He Propagation of Woods or Trees is none of the leaſt Improve- 
ments that can be made on moſt of the Lands in England, for the 
particular advantage and pleaſure of the Countryman, and in raiſing 
the yearly Profits of his Farm, and very much advancing the price of 
the- purchaſe thereof, over and above the Annual gain: and nothing cag 
render a Seat more delefable and pleaſant than Wood and Water, but 
principally the curious Groves ſurrounding or bordering near it. 

What can be more profitable than Woods or Trees? which will thrive 
and increaſe on the moſt barren and unfruitful Land, be it either wet or 
dry, cold , mountainous, uneven, remote, or never ſo inapt for any 
other manner of Culture, where neither, Corn, Grafts, or any other 
neceſſary or uſeful Vegetable will hardly grow, yet may we there per- 
ceivethe lofty. Woods flouriſh, far exceeding 1n value the purchale of 
the Land without them 3 and inſtead of injuring the Land whereon they 
ſtand, it is much better and capacitated to bear Tillage at the removal of 
the Trees; alſo the other bordering grounds yield a greater increaſe of 
Corn or Graſs, þy their defence from the extremity of the cold, and 
bitter blaſts in the Winter, and the ſcorching drought of the Sum- 
mer. 

And what can be more pleaſant than to have the bounds and limits 
o your own Propriety preſerved, and continued from age to age by 

e Feſtimony of ſuch living and growing witneſles, in the Spring 
yielding a reviving Cordial to your Winter-chilled ſpirit, giving you an 
aſſurance of the approaching Summer by their pregnant Buds, and Muſfi- 
cal Inhabitants? In the Summer what more delcCable than the curious 
proſpect of the variety of Greennefs, dark ſhades, and retirement from 
the ſcorching Sun-beams? The Autumn and Winter alſo not without 
pleaſure and content for the ative Husbandman. 


_... The Delights whereof Rapinrs thus Sings, 


Or if he pleaſe, into the Woods may ſtray, 
Liſien to th' Birds which Sing at brea% of day. 
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And theſe Delights all others ſo tranſcend, 
" That we the City now no more Reſpe@. 
Or the vain Honors of the Court Aﬀe. 


But to cool Streams, to aged Groves retire, &Cc, 


And what place can be more difpleafing and ungrateſul than a-naked 
tind dry Seat, lying open to all Winds and Weathers of which itmay 
be ſaid as once of old Sarum : | 


Eft ibi defeFus Lymphe, ſed copia Cret ; 
evit ibi Ventus, ſed Philomela ſilet. 


As for the more particular advantages and benefits of planting Woods 


and Trees, you ſhall find that 


Firſt, it improves and melioratesthe Land it ſelf; forthoſe Lands where 
Woods have formerly ſtood, and are now grubbed up or taken away, 
the ground is very good and rich, and bears excellent Corn, or any other 
Tillage or Graſs, although the ground was before the Planting or grow- 
ing of thoſe Woods barren, lean, and thin; as may appear by the bor- 
dering Land on either file of ſuch Woods that were never planted. 
Secondly, The annual Profits of moſt Land planted with Coppice- 
woods are much greater than if the ſame Land were uſed for Corn, Grals, 
or ſuch-like: For I have known on a Hill, Land not worth for Corn or 
Craſs above Five ſhillings per Acre, that at twelve years growth, the 
Coppice-wood thereon grawing hath been fold at the rate of Twenty 
pounds per Acre; andat the next Felling at Seven years growth it 1s 
like to be of the ſame value, ſt coming much thicker, and being better 
preſerved than at the firſt, which is a very conſiderable advance of the 
value or profits; beſides, it 1snot ſubjeCt to thoſe caſualties and hazards 
that Corn, Cattle, ec. are ſubjeC& unto : It will alſo bring in an annual 
profit, if yon divide your Coppice into ſo many parts as you intend it 


ſhall ſtand years before ir be felled, then may you every year fell apart: 


as if you have ten Acres, you may every year fell one Acre at ten years 
vrowth. NE, F 

4 The better and lighter your Land is, the greater will your increaſe be, 
which may in ſome ſort- (if the Land be very good ) make good the 
Improvement : Mr. Blyth inſtances m his {mprover Izproved, of anew Plan- 
tation, that at Eleven growth a fall was made, and ſo much Wood cut 
upon the ſane, as was worth or fold for fixty pounds per Acre or more; 
it was much Pole-wood, yea a good part of it madeSpars, and ſomepart 
of it ſmall Building-Timber , ec. the Land was worth about ten 
ſhillings per Acre, digged and planted with Quick-ſets. 

The ſame Author alſo gives very great enconragement for the planting 
of Poplar, Willow, and Alder, on wet, moriſh, or boggy Land, to the 
adyancement of Land not worthtwo ſhillings an Acre, unto five pounds 
an Acre at ſeven years growth, which is the leaft I am confident, if it be 
carefully ordered. | | 

Thirdly, The Benefit and Advantage 1s very great that is raiſed 
from Timber and other Trees ſtanding fingly, and in Hedge-rows, A- 
venues, or any other way diſpoſed or ordered about your Houles, Lands, 
Commons, ec. that a man may plant, and in a few years himſclt or his 


Sacceſfors may reap the benefit, 
'Mr, 
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Mr. Blith gives you an Inſtance of onethat planted one hundred Aſhes, 
and at the end of fitty years,: fovId-them for five hundred pounds : And 
of another that planted ſo much Wood in his own lite, that he would 
not take 5o0coo |. for them. __ | | 

We have many Inſtances, where ſeveral of the Gentry in this Kingdom 
have formerly, and-in the memory of Man, planted ſtately: Walks, Rows, 
and Avenues, near unto their principal Seats, which now are of canſide- 
rable value, and more 1n value than the Land they cover z therefore_ if 
the ſame Induſtry were uſed to plant the ſame ſpecies of Trees in other 
places of your Farm, it may -ſurely produce the ſame effect. 

For Afb, Elm, Poplar, Willow, and ſuch Trees that are quick of 
growth, it is a very great pichir that is made of them where Fewel is 
ſcarce, by planting them in Hedge-rows, and other ipare places," and 
ſhrouding them art five, (ix, eight or ten years growth : they eonſtantly 
bear a good head, and every time whilſt the Tree is in proof, the fhrowds 
increaſe. They are out of the danger of the bite of Cattle, and require 
no Ferce: > «5:14 

.Fourthly, Another main benefit accrews to the induſtrious Husband- 
man, from the Propagation of Trees in Hedge-rows, and Out-bounds -of 
his Lands, it gives a check to the fierce cold Winter-blaſts which nip the 
Winter-Corn. | 


According to Rapinys his Advice, 


But on that ſide which chiefly open lies 
To' the North wind, whence Storms and Show'rs ariſe, 
There plant a Wood, for without that Defence, 
Nothing reſiſts the Northern Violence. 
While with deſiru@ive blaſts ore Cliffs and Hills 
Rough Boreas moves 3 n— 


Woods alſo finely refrigerate the Air in the Summer-parching Heats, 
and qualifie the dry and injurious Winds both in Spring and Summer. 
Let the Champion-Farmers object what they pleaſe, there's no Field 
Champion-Land of that yeatly value for either Corn or Paſture, as is 
the Wood-land: I know no other reaſon for it than the natural warmth 
and defence thereof by the Fences and Trees, elſe why ſhould an en- 
cloſed and well-planted piece of ſeveral, yield fo much more cer- 
tain Rent than the Land of the like nature in common and open, lying 
but on the other (ide of the Hedge, obvious to the injurious Airs, al- 
though both converted to the ſame ule, 

Fitthly, Trees planted ſparſem here and there in the Hedge-rows, and 
other places of your Land, prove an excellent ſhelter for Cattle in the 
Winter, to preſerve them from coJd Storms and Winds, and alfo in the 
Summer from the ſcorching Sun-beams, elſe would the Cattle deſtroy 
more with their Feet than they eat with their Mouths, and loſe more 
Fatneſs in one hot day, than they gain in three cool days. 

Theſe univerſal advantages alſo accrew to thoſe Places or Countreys 


well planted with Woods and Timber. 


Firlt, There isa conſtant ſupply of Timber for the Building of Ships, 


the Bulwarks and defenceof this Nation, and for the re-editying of Towns 
or Houſes deſtroyed by Fire, or other Caſualties; and for the Building, 
Maintaining of, and repairing of all Houſes, Barns, and other Edifices, 

And 
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And allo it yieldeth us a continual Recruit of neceflary Boots, Inſtru- 
ments and Materials for all our Rural and Mechanick uſes ; as for our 
Mills, Carts, Ploughs, ec, and for Turners, Joyners, and ather Wooden 
Trades; alſo for the-maintenance of the Groves or Fits of Lead, Coal, 
and other Mines under the Earth, that where plenty of Woods and Trees 
are, they need not be enforced to fetch theſe Materials afar off, at a great 
expence and labour. - In ſome places they fetch molt of the neceſfaries 
aforeſaid near twenty miles on Horſeback, when the Land at the fame 
place where they need it, 1s as capable of bearing it as the place from 
whence they bring 1t. 

Secondly, Where Woods are raiſed and maintained, there is a conſtant 

Supply of Fewel. The difference may be very eaſily diſcerned between 
the Woodlands and the Champion 3 1n the one you have Fewelin every 
houſe, as well poor as rich, of good Wood; in the other, the Rich have 
but little, and that at extraordinary rates, and the Poor none but what 
they filch and ſteal from the Rich; or it their honeſty exceed their nece(- 
ſity, they either fit and ſtarve with cold,or burn Stubble of Corn or Cow- 
dung dried, or the Parings of the Earth, or ſuch-like, that the other make 
| ule of tor the Improvement and Manuring their Land. 
| Thirdly, The Tanners Trade depends. upon the Oaken-Trees, there- 
fore where they are ſcarce, there muſt of neceſlity be a defect of that Oc- 
cupation, which mult in tine prove prejudicial to the whole Nation. 
;- Fourthly, Where Beech, Oak, Hazel, and ſuch-like Maſt-beating Trees 
are in any conſiderable quantity ſtanding, they yield a very good Food 
for Swine, of no ſmall value to the Husbandman in ſuch years they 
take. 

I ſhall therefore give you a brief Catalogue of ſuch Trees as uſually 
flouriſh in our Engliſh Soil 3 the places they moſt delight in, the moſt 
natural and likely way of Propagation, and their ules, and what other 
Obſervations we have met withal concerning them. And Firſt, 
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Of Timber-trees in particular. 


There is no Timber natural to our Engliſh Soil exceeds the Oak, for 7: 0:4, 
its Plenty, Sttength, and Durableneſs; Where are better or ſtronger 
Ships for the War, than thoſe built of Oak? And what Timber more laſt- 
ing or ſtronger than Oak in our Rural Edifices# It is a Tree univer- 
fally known, and will grow and proſper in any Land, good or bad, 
Clay, Grave), Sand or mixed ; Warm, Cold, Dry or Moiſt, as expe- 


4 rimentally it appears by its growth in ſeveral places of contrary Natures ,,... 
or Tempers ; but they do moſt affect the found, black, deep, and faſt 
Mould, rather warm than over-wet .and cold, and a little rifing, for this 
produces the firmeſt Timber; although I have known them thrive very - 
L well in extraordinary cold, moiſt, and clay-ground, that a Tun of Tim- 

ber could not be thence haled unleſs in the dry and Summer-feaſon, but 
' that the Wheels would fiok in the Clay to the Axel-tree. They 

will allo grow, though but ſlowly, on the high, ſtony, and barren 


Hills. 


The 


go 
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Propagation. 


Vſc. 


The Elm. 


The Acorns, or Oaken-Maſt, being ſown in your Nutſery, after they 
are full ripe, and before they are withered ({ which will quickly be if they 
lie open in the Air ) will the next Spring yield you plenty of young 
Plants, which you may order and tranſplant, as hereafter in the Nurſery 
you ſhall have Directions. 

Or for expedition ſake, you may have young Sets drawn by thoſe 
that ſeek the Woods tor Quick-ſets, in ſuch places where Acorns have 
ſpontaneouſly grown, and been ſheltred from Cattle till they are fit for a 
remove; but theſe prove generally crooked and ill-ſhaped, and ſo are 
to be cut near to the ground when you Plant them, by which means they 
will emit another ſhoot more ftreight. | 


TRY NY PANEL Vet I know 

No better means than if from Seed they grow. 
"Tis true, this waya longer time will need, 
And Oaks but ſlowly are produc'd by Seed - 

Tet they which for the happier ſhades are bleſs. 


Rapinvs, 


Oaks alſo proſper very well in Coppices, being felled as other Under- 
woods are. It is reported that a Lady in Northamptonſhire ſowed Acorns, 
and lived to cut the Trees produced from them twice in two and twenty 
years, and both as well grown as moſt are in ſixteen or eighteen. Alſo 
that Acorns ſet in Hedge-rows, have in thirty years born a Stem of a 
Foot Diameter, 

The ſeveral uſes of Oaken-Timber of Buildings, and other Mechanick 
uſes is ſouniverſally known, that it is but needleſs to enumerate them. To 
abide all ſeaſons of the weather, there is no Wood comparable unto it, 
as for Pales, Shingles, Poſts, Rails, Boards, e*c. 

For Water-works alſo it is ſecond to none, eſpecially where it lies ob- 
vious to the Air as well as the Water, there 1s no Wood like it : For 
Fewel either as it is, or made into Charcoa], there is no Wood equals it. 

The Bark alſo for the Tanner and Dyer, exceeds all other Barks: the 
very Saw-duſt and Aſhes alſo of the Oak challenge a preference, the 
Maſt exceeds any other Maſt of the Forreſt-trees, and is of great uſe to 
the Husbandmen in fatting Swine 3 for in the Forreſts and great Woods 
many Herds of Swine are very well fatted in ſuch years that the Oak 
yields plenty of Maſt; and that Bacon ſo fed (cſ{pecially if the Swine are 
kept up with Peaſe ſome time after ) is the molt delicious meat 3 for the 
Hams we have from Weſiphalia and other parts of Germany under that 
name, are of thoſe Swine that feed on this Maſt: for their exerciſe they of 
neceſlity uſe in ſearching for theſe Acorns, as well as the natural (weet- 
neſs of the Fruit itſelf, very much meliorateth the fleſh of theſe Animals, 
asSit doth of Deer, Hares, Conies, Pheaſants, Ducks, and many others, 
the fleſh of them that are wild being by much to be preferred to 
the tame. 

The young Boughs of the lopped Oak in the Spring-time are of equal 
uſe to the Tanner, as 1s the Bark of this Tree, as hath been found by the 
experience of many Tanners of this Nation within theſe few years. 

The Elm is one of the moſt ealie Trees to propagate, and delighting in 
moſt ſorts of ground, excepting Land very dry, hot and parching, ſhallow 
Land near Chaulk or Gravel; on the tops of Hills it thrives not well, yet 


it will grow almoſt in any place. 
But 


! ; b 
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| But the places it principally delights in, is the level, light, and looſe 
| Land, ſo thatit be moiſt; on the Banks of ſuch level and fertile grounds, 
whether they be of Gravel, Earth, or Chaulk, the Elm proſpers well. Fi 
| About the beginning of March fall the ſeeds of the Elm, which being 779459197 
| ſown in your Nurſery, will yield you Plants. But the care and trouble 
thereof is ſuperfluous, ſeeing there are newer and more expeditious and 
| advantageous ways known, viz, by the Suckers, | | 
| Which are produced in great plenty from the roots of the Elm, and 
| may be tranſplanted into any places : where the Elms grow, great plenty 
of theſe Suckers will yearly ſhoot out of the Earth, if Cattle be kept from 
them; or if any Elm be felled, the old Roots will yield plenty of Suck- 
ers; orif the old Roots be chopped or flirt, and {lightly covered with 
light Mould, they will ſend forth plenty of Suckers, all which may be 
ſlipped off, and tranſplantedeven unto any bigneſs ; there being no Tree 
more eaſily tranſplanted, and with good ſucceſs than the Elm, obſerving 
theſe Cautions, that if you remove them very young, that you cut not 
off the :op, becaule it 1s fappy, and the wet will be apt to get in and de- 
cay the Plant, being v/cakened, by hisremovalz but the greater you may 
be ſure to diſ-branch, leaving only the ſtem; ſome cover alſo the head 
of ſuch Elm fo cut off with a mixture of Clay and Horſe-dung. —_ 
[ have been very credibly informed, thar a certain Gentleman in the 
North-Countrey, having a defire to raiſe ſuddainly a Plump or Grove of 
| Trees about his Manfion-houle, there being a great ſcarcity of Wood in 
taat place, obtained a parcel of Elm-trees, lops and tops, and made 
Trenches or Ditchesin the Earth, and cut his Elm-branches, &e. into ſe- 
veral lengths of fix, eight, ten, or twenty feet in length, as with beſt con- 
veniency he could, and buried them ſingly in the Trenches {o digged, 
and covered them wholly from the one end to the other, leaving only a 
hole open about the middle of the interred branch 3 or if it were a long 
piece, then two open places might be left, out of which places did ſpring 
forth ſeveral ſhoots the firſt year of a very great length 3 the Winter ſuc- 
ceeding, he took theſe branches or ſhoots, all, ſave only the faireſt, and 
which. was moſt probable and likely to thrive, and fo filled up the hole 
about it, by which means they grew to a prodigious height in a few years, 
that his Habitation was compleatily adorned with living aſpiring Products 
of his ingenious attempt. Note, that the true time of this Sepulture is 
when the-Sap is full in the Tree, when the Leaves are newly ſprung, for 
then the great quantity of the Sap that is in the whole branch, forceth 
it ſcIf into thoſe Shoots or Cions, that then have found a paſlage; alſo. 
for theſucceeding years, the whole Tree in the Earth becomes a main 
principal nouriſhing Root to the nimble growing Tree. For it is evi- 
dent, that if an Elm be felledin the Spring-time when the Sap is up, 
that then the Tree lying on the ground will ſpend much of its Sap in 
ſmall Shoots in every part ofit. Much rather if ſuch Tree were buried in 
I a good moiſt Soil, with only one part thereof open to the Air, from which 
| part you expect a flouriſhing ſhoot to proceed. Some have with good 
ſucceſs buried ſuch Elm-branches about the end of JFammary or beginning 
of March; but if theLand be not over-dry, the latter is better. * _ 
If the Elm be felled between November and February, it will be all %: 
Spine or Heart, or very little Sap, and 1s of moſt ſingular ufe 1n the 
Water where it lies always wet, and alſo where it may always dry 3 
It is alſo a Timber of great uſe for its toughnels, and therefore = by 
M Wheel- 
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The Beech. 


Propagation. 


Uſe. 


Wheel:wrights, Mill-wrights, @&&c. Ir is alſo good to make Dreflers, and 
Planks to chop on, becauſe it will not break away in chips like other 
Timber. | | 

The Elmis good Fuel, and makes very good Charcoal ; the Branches 
and Leaves of this Tree are good food for Cattle; in the winter where 
other Fodder is dear, they will eat them before Oats. 

TheElm is alſo a moſt pleaſant tree to plant in Avenues or Walks, it 
growing ſo ftreight and upright, and mounts to the greateſt height of 
any other Tree in fo ſhort a ſpace : It will grow theneareſt of any other 
together, being very ſociable, and affeting to grow in company, 
and ſpreads its Branches bur little to the offence of Corn or Paſture- 
grounds ; to both which and the Cattle it affords a benigne Shade, De- 
tetice, and agreeable Ornament. 

This tree 1s alſo yery flexible, and to be reduced into what form or 
ſhape you pleaſe for ſhade and delight ; it alſo ſprings earlier than moſt 
othet Forreſt-trees. 

This tree commonly grows to a great ſtature, delights moſt in warm 
Land, it grows plentifully in gravelly, ſtony, and ſandy Land : great 
Beechen-woods I have ſeen on the drieſt, barren, 'fandy-Lands they de- 
light on the fides and tops of high Hills, and chaulky Mountains ; they 
will ſtrangely infinuate their Roots into the Bowels of thoſe ſeemingly 
impenetrable places. 

This tree is altogether a ſtrahget to moſt Counties in Exgland; and it 
1s probable that there might benone here when the Great Czſar denied 
that he found any. For many of thoſe great Woods of Beeches may have 
ſprung up after the felling of Oak; as it hath been obſerved of late years, 
that where Oak hath been felled the Beech hath ſucceeded, and that not 
only here and there a Tree, but in many Acres, and alſo where no Beech 
hath been near unto the place. Sporte ſua veriunt. Some places naturally 
produce them. 

If the Species of Trees may be wholly extinct, as 1s reported of the 
Cheſnut, at leaſt from a ſpontaneous growth ; why may not as well a 
new Species naturally ſucceed ? as the Elm, which is reported to be no 
afitient produCt of our Engliſh Soil. 

This is raiſed from the Maſt as the Oak, and from young Plants 
drawn by the Quickſet-gatherers, and planted as the Oak 3 it grows but 
flow whilſt it is young, but when the Beech is gotten a littie out of the 
way, no tree thrives better, nor ſooner attains to a Jarge bulk than this 
tree; and althoughit be crooked, knotty, and il]-ſhapen whilſt itis young, 
yet will it overcome all thoſe, and prove a ſtraight and compleat 
tree. 

Its uſe is principally for the Turner, Joyner, Upholſterer, and ſuch-like 
mechanick Occupations, the Wood being of a clean, white, and fine 
Grain, andnot apt to rend or ſlit: it is ſometimes uſed in Building : it is 
alſo very good Fuel, burning clear and light, and makes good Charcoal, 
though not long laſting : the Maſt feeds Swine, Decr, Pheaſants, @*c. 
The Wood of this tree will be cut by an Inſtrument made for that pur- 
poſe, into thin and broad Leaves, wherewith they make Band-boxes, 
Har-caſes, &-c. being covered with Paper; this they now do in London, 
though formerly ſent into other Countries for that purpoſe. 


That 


That itis a tree of great uſe in Mechanicks, witneſs the vaſt quantities - 
that are in Hampſhire and ſome adjacent places, converted into Turners- 
ware, and weekly ſent to Londox. Many of the Inſtruments uſed aboard- 
ſhip are made of this Timber. | | . 

This tree planted in Ayenues or. Walks yields a moſt deleftable and 
agreeable ſhadow all the Summer, few or none exceeding it for colour 
and ſhade. | 

The Leaves alſo gathered about the Fall, and ſortiewhat before they 
are much froſt-bitten, afford the beſt and eaſieſt Mattreſſes in the world 
to lay underour Quilts inſtead of Straw, and continue ſweet for ſeven or 
eight years. ; 

The Aſh is a gallant quick-thriving wood, it delights in the beſt Land, 7% 4: 
and will prove well in almoſt any fort of Land whatfvever, and will alſo 
grow in the hard, barren, mountainous Land, bur not fo well for Tim- 
ber, as in Coppice-woods. Pollards ſhrowded or lopped, refuſe no place. 
The beſt Aſh grows in the beſt Land, yet is it not convenient to plant 
them near Plough-lands, for the Roots hinder the Coulter, and exhauſt 
the fertility of the Soil; the dripping allo is injurious to Corn. 
| Thereis no tree delights more, nor is more beneficial in the Chaulk or 
White Land thanthe Aſh 3 for on thoſe white Hills in Wiltfire, Hampſhire, 
&c, that-tree thrives exceeding well, and being fown in the Keys there, 
would in time prove a very conſiderable advantage, as well to the pri- 
vate as publick. | - - ny 

It is propagated from the Seed or Keys, which being gathered in OFo- Propagationt 
ber orafter, when they begin to fall, and ſown in your Nurſery, the next 
Spring come Twelve-month they will appear, and will afterwards thrive 
and proſper very well: they are to be removed whilſt they are ſmall, be- 
cauſe of their ſpeedy deep rooting, Take not off the tops of the ſmall 
young Aſh, becauſe itis a Sappy Plant 3 but of the greater Sets it's beſt to 
cut them near the ground, and then will they ſend forth new ſhoots, 
which will ſoon ſupply the defect of the others which miay alſo be done 
in all youg Aſh after they are well ſetled, and it will cauſe to ſhoot large 
and thriving ſhoots: I have ſeen the experience of it in ſuch Plants that - 
ſtood ſeveral years, and every year decayed till cut off at the Roots, and 
then they did wonderfully thrive. 

You may alſo have Plants drawn by thoſe that draw Quickſets, ec. 

When you intend to raiſe this tree on Hills or in open Grounds; the beſt 
way isto ſow the Seeds ittthe placebefore or after the Plough; ifin Cop- 
pices where the Plough cannot paſs, then to prick them in amongſt the 
Rides of Hazel or other ſtuff, which will defend this Plant from the bite 
of Cattle ; ſo that amongſt the infinite numbers that thus you may cauſe 
to be interred, in a few years you niay obſerve many fair Trees to ſteal 
up amongſt the Under-wood, which you may preſerve. oo 

The uſe of the Aſh is almoſt univerſal], | oy for Building, or any other Vi 
uſe where it may lie dry, ſerves the occaſions of the Carpenter; Plongh« 

: Wright, Wheel- wright, Cart-wright, Cooper, Turner, &*c. For Garden- 
U uſes alſo no Wood exceeds it 3 as for Ladders, Hop-poles, Paliſfade-hedges, 
q and all manner of Utenſils for the Gardiner or Husbandnian. It ſerves al- . 
| ſo at Sea for Oars, Handipikes, &*c, and is preferred before any o- 
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Of the Wal- 
nut-rree. 


Of the Cheſ- 
nat-tiree. 


Propagation, / 


Vſes 


The Seruvice- 
Free, 


There is not'any Wood to ſweet tor,Cattle to brouſe an as this; Ran- 
gers and Keepers of Parks in hard Winters have the experience of it, by 
brouſing their Deer on it, and prefer it before any other. Every Coun- 
trey-man alſo hath the experience of it, by feediig of Cattle [on the 
fallen Hedges,” where the Aſhen boughs are firſt chewed even to admua- 
tion before any, other, by the tender-mouth'd Heifer. _ 


For Firing there's no Wood comparable to it, for a light ſweet burn- 


ing, 3 it will alſo.burn better newly cut.than any other Wood, | 

' . The only ſeaſon tor (errng the Aſh for uſe, is from November till the 
end of Fannargz tor if the fap be neves fo. liule in the Tree, the Worm 
takes it, and oats the Wood 1n a ſhort time. 

-Thereis no ;Fimber of fo ſpeedy a growth as the, Aſh; that it is rela- 
ted that an Aſh ar forty years growth fram, the Key, bath been ſold for thir- 
ty pounds. , My. Blith alſo inſerts a Prelident of a Nurſery of young Aſh, 
that were caſually ſown by the Wind, that ipeedily returned tothe own- 
er a very great advantage. | YE | 
* , Becauſe this Tree 1s more generally planted for the ſake of the . Fruit 
than the Timber, we ſhall refer it to the Chapterot Fruit-treesz only let 
you know, that the Timber of the Walnut-tree is:of ſo great uſe and be- 
nefit, that it'sencouragement ſufficient for the propagation thereof; the 
Fruit then added makes the encouragement the greater. 

This Timber js of univerſal uſe (unleſs for outward Edifices ) none 
better for the Joyner, Uphbolſterer, Gunſmith, Cabinet-maker, and other 
occupations 5. of a morecurious brown colour than: the Beech or. other 
Woods, and not fo obnoxious to the Worm. | 

They delight in a light ground or moiſt gravel, and will grow in Clay, 
Sand; and all mixed Soils, upon expolſcd and bleak places, asmore patient 
of cold than hear. | | 
They are raiſed from the Nuts, thus: Firſt, ſpread them to ſweat, then 
cover them in Sand 3 a month being paſt plunge them in Water, and. re- 
je& thoſe that ſwim ; being dried, for thirty days more:Sand them again, 
and plunge them as before 3 keep them 1n. Sand till the beginning of the 
Spring, and ſet, them in your Nurſery, , but they thrive belt unremoved ; 
you may alſo ſet. them in Wizter or Autumn, in or without their husks, 
and ſowe them with other Maſt for the railing of Coppices. 

The Cheſnut-tree growingin Coppices, yiclds incomparable Poles for 
the Garden or Hop-yard: It it like the ground it, wil in:ten or twelve 
years time grow to a kind of Timber, and bear plentiful Fruit. The 
Timber whereof is ( next the Oak ) one, of the moſt ſought after by 
the Carpenter and Joyner, and is of very long-laſting, as appears by ma« 
ny antient Houſes and Barns built thereof about Graveſend in Kee. 

Being planted ia Hedge-rows, or for Avenues to our Countrey-houſes, 
they are a magnificent and royal Ornament 3 and although our Engliſh- 
men delight not ſo much inthe Fruit of the Cheſnut-treeas other Nations, 
yet will they yield no ſmall advantage to ſupply our other occaſions. 

This Tree delights in reaſonable good ground, rather inclining to cold 
than over-hot, for in places that are too dry they never bear kindly. 

_ They are raiſed from the Berries, which being ripe may be ſown as 


7704340 other Maſts : theſe will come ſoon to be Trees, and being planted young 
[thrive exceedingly; the beſt and ſpeedieſt way, is to increaſe them from 


Suckers or Sets. 


'The 
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will thrive on the hot burmbg Sand, in the cold wer Clay; Marſhes;'Bogs, 
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The Timber is uſeful. for the' Joyner, and being of a very delicate U. 
Grain, 1s fit tor divers curioſities : Italfo yieldeth beams of a conſiderable 
bignels for Building. ' © 18 Het 26 Form onto 

The ſhade is beautiful for Walks, and the Fruit not unpleaſant. 
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Of ſeveral | other Trees not fo generally made uſe of for Tam 
ber, as for F nel, Coppice-woods, Hedge-rows, Co. 2411 5 
The Birch will grow on any Land;'and contuitent be _ baveen z it Ws 
and Stony ' places, no place' comes amiſs toit, ts _ Rs. 
The Buch 1s altogether produced of Stickers, which being-platited at 


. four or five Foot interval, will ſuddainly riſe to Trees 5: after the firſt year 


you may cut them within an Inch of the-ground,; and they 'will ſhoot 
our very {trong]y, | 111.10 741; ! 1520 | 

It is uſeful tor the Turner, and for :fome ruftica 

ood Fue), and Charcoal both great and ſmall. 1-201 

This tree yields the beſt Sap of ahy tree in Exglarid, and the moſt in 
quantity, prepared either with Honey or Sugar into: a Wine'; 'which 
being now fiequently made, hath obtained the'natne' of 'Birch-Wine, be- 
ing a very plealant and innocent Liquor, and retaineth a very fine flavour 
of the Tree 1t carne trom. * IL 3; 152% 

Where this Tree plentitully grows, great quantities of this Liquor may 
be extracted, by cutting off ſome ſmall. bratiches, and hanging of Bottles, 
with the end of the branches in the mouths of the Bortles, into which the 
Chryſtalline Liquor will diftil]: ſeveral Bottles may thus hang on-one tree; 
or by boring or cutting any part of the ſtem of the tree, andby a Chipor 
the like, to guide the Sap yito the neck of the Botgle: By . either. of 
which ways great quantities of this Liquor may be extraftedin the month 
of February or beginning of March when the Sap aſcends, and before the , 
ſpring of the Leaf; it will run frecly when the wind is South or Weſt, or 
the Sun ſhine warm, but not ſo if the weather be very cold, or in the 
night-time, Some have reported, that a Birch-tree wall yield- in 12 or 
14 days its own weight in this Liquor; I ſhall not perfwade any man to 
believe it, alrhough it be moſt eyident that a few Trees will yield you a 


great quantity of it, - 
This Liquor thus extra&ted and duly prepared, ttiakes a yery:delicate 


US, 


| Utenfils': It makes 


repalk. | Sk 3 taltn 5 The Meple. 
The Maple affets a found and dry Mould, growing both in Woods 
and Hedge-rows. | | tanad 


It is propagated of the Keys as the Aſh. | | 6; 
The Timber is excellent for the Turner or Joyner, for its whiteneſs, 


its lightneſs, and fine Diapred knots ec. | The Horn- 
This tree chiefly defires to grow in cold Hills, and in the barren, and 4am. 


moſt expoſed parts of Woods: | . ard Propagation. 
The moſt expeditious way of raifing it, .is by Sets of about an inch Dia- 

meter, and cut within half a Foot of the Earth; it may alfo be raited of 

the Seeds fown in OFober, which are ripe in Avguſt, | 
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Propagation 
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The Hazel. 


Propagation. 


Uſe. 


The Poplar: 


Propagatiqn. 


Vſe. 


The Aſpen. 


The Abele. 


The Aldere 


It isa very hard Wood for the Mill-wright, for Domeſtique, or Rural 
Utenſils where hardneſs is required. 

Being planted at half a * ago interval in a ſingle row, it makes a ſtately 
Hedge or Walk in a Garden or Park, growing tall and ſpeedy, Leaved 
to the very foot of the ſtem. | 

It delights in Mountains and Woods, and to fix it felf in good light 

round. 
, The Sets may be planted as the Aſh, or the Berries ripe in OFober may 
be ſown ; it is a quick growing Coppice-wood, is good for ſome ordinary 
uſes, and for Fuel, | - OS 

This tree above all affects cold, barren, dry, and ſandy grounds, alſo 
Mountains and Rocky Soils produce them 3 but more proſperouſly in the 
freſher bottoms, and fides of Hills, and in Hedge-rows. 

They are beſt raiſed from the Nut, preſerved moiſt, not mouldy, by 
laying them in their own dry Leaves or in Sand, and ſown about the lat- 
ter end of February : They are alſo 29 of Sets and Suckers, the 
young Wands by no means to be cut the firſt year, but the Spring follow- 


- ing, within three or four Inches of the ground ; greater Sets may be cut 


within fix Inches of the Earth the firſt year. 

The uſe of Hazel-poles and Rods is generally known to the Husband-. 
man, beſides for 'Fuel and Charcoal. 

It is the only Plant for the Firgu/a Divina, for the diſcovery of Mines. 

It is a good Ornament for Walks, and yieldsa pleaſant Fruit, but why 
ſhould we bring thisſo near us, when we have a much more excellent 
Plant at as eaſie a rate ? viz. The Filbert. 
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Of Agquaticks, or Trees affecting moiſt and watry places. 


The white Poplar delightsin moiſt grounds, and near the Margins of 
Rivers, but not it the Water as the Willow doth. | | 

They are uſually increaſed by the ſtraight Branches or Pitchers ſet in 
the ground, but by no reans cut off the top untill they bave ſtood two 
or three years, and then head them at eight, ten, or 15 Foot high or more, 
and they will yield in a few years a very conſiderable ſhrowd, which 
Shrowds or Branches may alſo be tranſplanted; you may alſo let them 
grow upright without topping them, they are then more Ornamental, 
but not fo beneficia). 

Its white Wood is of ſingular uſe for the Turner, and alſo for ſeveral 
Ruſtick Utenſils, and for the Gardiner : it makes alſo Fuel for the Fire. 

This tree little differs from the Poplar, only it will grow not only in 
moiſt but in dry grounds, in Coppices, ec. is propagated by Suckers 
but cut not off the tops of the young Cions the firſt year : its uſe the ſame 
with the Poplar. 

The Abele-tree isa finer kind of white Poplar,and is beſt propagated of 
Slips from the Roots; they will likewiſe grow of Layers and Cuttings, 

In three years they will come toan incredible altitude 3 in twelve years 
be as big as your middle; and in eighteen or twenty arrive to full per- 
fection. 

This Plant of all other is the moſt faithful lover of watry and boggy 


places. They 


Of Woods. 


They are propagated of Truncheons, and will come of Seeds ; but 

beſt of Roots being ſet as big as the ſmall of ones Leg, and in length about 
two Foot; if you plant ſmaller Sets, cit them not nll they have (food 
ſeveral years. They ara very great Improvement to moilt and boggy 
Land. 
The greater Alders are good for uſes under the water, where it will 
harden like a very ſtone, but rots immediately where it isſ@metimes wet 
and ſometimes dry : the Wood isfit for the Turner, and ſeveral Mecha- 
nick uſes; the Poles, and alſo the Bark, are very uſeful. 

The Withy is a large Tree, and fit to be planted on high Banks, be- 
cauſe they extend their Roots deeper than either Sallies or Willows, 

Sallies grow much faſter it they are planted within the reach of the 
Water, or in a very mooriſh ground, and are an extraordinary Improve- 


ment. | ny 
They are ſmaller than the Sallies, and ſhorter lived, and require conſtant 


moiſture. 

The common Willow delights in Meads and Ditch-fides, not over-wet. 

The may all beplanted by Pitchers, as the Poplar : thoſe Sets or Pitch- 
ers are to be preferred that grow neareſt to the Stock, they ſhould be 
planted in the firſt fair weather in February, and lo till they bud : the 
Oliers may alſo be planted of Slips of two or three years growth, a Foot 
deep, and half a yardinlength, in mooriſh ground, &#c. The Willow 
may be planted of ſtakes as big as ones Leg, and five or fix Foot long. 

Theſe Aquatick trees yield a clean white Wood, fit for many ules, like 
unto the Poplar ; they alſo yield Poles, Binders, @*c. for the Gardiners 
uſe : the Ofieris of great uſe to the Basket-maker, Gardiner, Fiſherman, 
ec. they are all good Fuel, and make good Charooal, they are a very 
great Improvement to mooriſh and wet Lands 3 an Acre at eleven or 
twelve years growth, may yield you near an hundred load of Wood + 
no tree more profitable than ſome of theſe Aquaticks ( according to the 
nature of the go”? to be planted upon the edges of Riyers, and on 
Banks, Bounds, or Borders of Meads or wet Lands; they yield a confide- 
rable head, and ready for ſhrowding in a few years. Mr. Eveliz relates, 
that a Gentleman lopped no leſs than two thouſand yearly, all of his own 


Planting. 
Sxzes VT 


Of other Trees uſually planted for Ornament, or adorning Gar- 
dens, Avenues, Parks, and other places adjoyning to your 
Manſion-houſe, and convertible alſo to ſeveral uſes. 


This tree is a kind of Maple, and delights in a good light Garden 
mould, and will alſo thrive in any indifferent Land, but rather in moiſt 
than dry. It's propagated of the Keys, which being town when they are 
ripe, and falling from the trees, come up plentifully the next Spring, and 
3s a tree of ſpeedy growth. Setsalſo cut from the tree will grow, fet in 
moiſt ground, or watered well in the Summer ; they afford a curious dark 
and pleaſant ſhadow, yield a good Fuel, and the Timber fit for feyctal 


Mechanick uſes, 
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Its Propaga- 
rien and Vſe. 


The Fir, 


Pine Pina- 


ſter, and 


Pitch-tree, 


Propagation, 


Vſe. 


The Lime-tree delights in a good rich Garden-Soil, and thrives not in 
a dry hungry cold Land. It 1s raiſed from Suckers as the Elm, or from 
Seeds, or Berries, which in the Auturz drop from the Trees, | 

We have afort of 7:/;athat grows wild here in England, which almoſt 
equals thoſe brought out of Holland, where there are Nurferies to raiſe 
them ſtraight and comely. 

This Tree is next the Platanus hereafter mentioned, of all other the 
moſt proper and beautiful for Walks, as producing an upright Body, 
ſmooth and even Bark, ample Leaf, ſweet Bloſſom, and a goodly ſhade 
at the diſtance of eighteen or twenty Foot, their heads topped at about 
ſix or eight Foot high : but if they are ſuffered to mount without check, 
they become a very ſtraight and call Tree in a little time, eſpecially if 
they grow near together, they afford a very pleaſant dark ſhade, and 
pertume the Air in the Months of Jzre and Fuly with their fragrant bloſ- 
ſom, and entertain a mellifluous Army of Bees, from the top of the morn- 
ing, till the cool and dark evenmg compels their return, No Tree 
more uniform both in its height and ſpreading breadth. 

I have known excellent Ladders made of Lime-tree Poles, of a very 
great length 3 the Wood may alto ſerve for ſeveral Mechanick uſes, !ike 
unto the other ſoft and Aquatick Woods. 

This moſt excellent Tree delights in a rich Garden-mould, or other 
light Mould not too dry, and is eafily propagated by Layers: It's a quick - 
growing tree, moſt pleaſant to the eye at the Spring, when its clammy 
Tirpentine Buds break forth into curious divided hanging Leaves ; it 
bears a cluſter of beautiful Flowers, and profpers well in our cold Coun- 
trey, and therefore worthy to be taken into our moſt pleafant Gardens, 
Avenues, Parks, and other places of delight and Pleaſure. 

They delight in cold, high, and rocky Mountains, where they natural- 
ly grow 1n great abundance, yet wil! they grow in better and warmer, 
bur not in over-rich and pinguid ; it you plant them, you muſt be care- 
ful at firſt to preſerve them moilt 3 therefore Land over-hor, Sandy, or 
Gravelly is not fo good. 

They are all raifed of the Kernels taken out of the Clogs, which being 
laid in Water fome days, and then expoſed to ſome gentle warmth of the 
Fire, will open, that you get the Seeds out with much facility, which 
may be ſown in your Nurſery, or rather where you intend they ſhould 
grow, eſpecially the Pine, which will hardly bear a remove, unleſs ve- 
ry young 3 the Firs will very eaſily, and may alfo be propagated of 
Slips, as I have been credibly informed. 

The Fir grows tall, ſtraight, and neatly tapering, therefore more uni- 
form for Walks, &c. but the Pinaſter bears the proudeſt and ſtatelieſt 
Branches, with a fairer and more beautiful Leaf : theſe two excel thereſt 
for any Ornamental uſe, and are ſooner mounted, growing in a few years 
to a very great height, Mr. Evelin gives you the relation of one that 


ſhot no leſs than ſixty Foot in height in little more than twenty years : 
I have ſeen Preſidents of the like nature. For the firſt half dozen years 
they make no conſiderable advance, but afterwards they come away 
miraculoufly. 

The uſe of this Timber 1s ſo well known to our Ship-wrights, Car- 
penters, and other Mechanicks inhabiting near the Maritine Coaſts, that 
nothing here need be ſaid. 


Out 
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Out of thdſe Trees are made Turpentine, Rofin, Tar and Pitch. 
The Platanys or Plane Tree yieldeth us the beſt of ſhades, and hath 

been ever of great eſteem, inſomuch that ſome have been ſo ford, that 

they bave irrigated it with Wine, to make it fruitful, but whither you 

wil] be at that expence or not; If it beplantcd ina moiſt Ground, it is 

a quick growing Plant, very pleaſant, and to be eſteemed aboye any 

other Shade; the Leaves are ſometimes 16 Inches broad, and of a curious 

green colour, and delicate ſhape. : It was ſo rare a Tree in Faly,that of PIi- 

7y admired that they would go into another Wold ( Africa ) to terch 

them, and from [taly they came into France, where {uch that walked ur- 

der their Shade , became Tributaty to Rome; the truth is; it is the moſt 

beautiful of Shades. | a 
The Larch and Lotas are not mich in uſe, yet deſerve to be propaga- The Larch 

ted for their rarity, excellent Shade, and durable Timber "IR 
This curious Tree delights in a warm and dry Land, not.ſo much deſj- 7% Cyprefs. 


ring a rich as a warm place. : 3 jp 
lt is propagated from the Seed ſown in March, and eafily abides tranſ© propagation 


plantation. | | | | and uſe. 
It is one of the moſt Ornamental Plants nature affords,and may either 
ſtand ſingle, Pyramid-like, or ſetin Hedges, and clipped to any form you 
pleaſe: we have fo little of 1ts Timber here, that we only rcter you to 
the Joyner and Cabinet-maker for its ule. mw 
This Tree grows in all extreams; in the moiſt Barbados, the hot Ber- | 
»mdas, the cold New-Ergland, 1n the Bogs of America, in the Mountains _ 


of Afra. | | 
It is propagated of the Seeds; is a beautiful Tree: its Timber in- 


comparzble, and almoſt perpetual. — = | 
The Alaternus, thrives very well in England, as if it were natural ; is 74. 4ge;- 
raiſed from Seeds, is ſwift of growth, and one of. the moſt beautiful and ns. 
uſeful of Hedges and Verdure 1n the world, and yieldsan Honey-breath- 
30g Bloſſom. | | 
This Tree delights in a warm fertile Soil, and is propagated of the Tie 7hity- 
Berries or Seeds ſown 1n the Spring, and alto of the Slips er like the Slips 7 
of Box. 
It isa moſt beautitul Plant, and one of the quickeſt growth of any, for 
the railing of Eſpalier Hedges, and covering of Arbors, being always of 


incomparable Verdure. 
This Tree greatly loves the ſhade, yet thrives well in our hotteſt Gra- 76: 24- 


= 


vel. | 
They are raiſed of their Suckers, and their Seeds gathered when they 


arethrough ripe, inthe mid(t of Winter, and fown in March. 

The Beauty and Ute of this Free, is commonly known. 

This Tree preſerves its Verdure beſt in the ſhade, but grows any where, The Laurel. 
1s propagated }Jike the Bay, and is one of the moſt proper and ornamental 


Trees for Walks and Avenues, of any growing. | 

It grows generally in the barrenneſt grounds, and coldeſt of our Moun- Tz zz. 
tains, 1s eaſily produced of the Seeds, waſhed and cleanſed from their #ree. we” 
Mucilage, and buried in the ground like Haws : it will bethe ſecond yeat 


ere they peep, and then they riſe with their Caps on their Heads ; ac 


three years old you may tranſplant them : they are allv propagated by 
Plants or Suckers, but they are difficult of growth. 
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Przvet, 
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Box, 


Funiper, 


Tamarisk, 


Arbor Vite. 


Some Flow- 


The Timber is a very hard wood, and very uſeful to moſt Mechanicks 
that work in wood ; they are alſo a beautiful Ornament, and a ſure De- 
fence againſt impetuous Winds, and nipping Cold. 

Privet is a Plant that hath been in requeſt for adorning Walks and Ar- 
bors, till of late, othernew and more acceptable Plants by degrees begin 
to extirpate'it out of the moſt modiſh Plantations, nevertheleſs it may 
yet claim a corner 1n ours. 


ESCT. VL 


Of Shrubs and other Trees leſs uſeful, yet Planted 
' for Ornament and Delight. | 


This Tree requires a Winter-ſhelter, is raiſed uſually by Slips and Lay- 
ers, but may be raiſed of Seeds; it is a very ſweet and pleaſant Plant. 

The Box 1s a Plant that hath been much more in uſe than now it is in 
the Garden, from whence moſt baniſh it by reaſon of its injurious ſcenr, 
it deſerves to @ planted in the more remote partsz it will grow in any 
indifferent Land, and is increaſed by Slips ; the Tree is a very curious Or- 
nament, and may be reduced to diverſity of ſhapes and forms, and yields 
a moſt excellent wood, than which none is more defired by our Mecha- 
nicks, 

This Tree is highly commended by Mr. Evelyzin his Sylva, for a Tree 
that may be formed into moſt beautiful and uſeful Hedges, and that one 
only Tree covered an Arbor capable for three to fit in, ſeven foot ſquare, 
and eleven in height, yet continually kept ſhorn, having been planted 
there hardly ten years. They are raiſed of their Berries, whick come up 
in two Months. 

This Tree groweth talland great, is increaſed by Suckers and Layers, 
andis uſually planted by thoſe who reſpect variety and pleaſure : the wood 
alſo is Medicinal. 

Is uſually propagted for its pleaſant green Leaf, though che cold Win- 
ter makes it dark and brown; it is uſually-planted by Slips and Layers. 

Thereare ſeveral Trees that are planted on the edges of Walks, and 


er-trees, and 1m ſpare places in Rural Gardens and Orchards, only tor their Ornamen- 
other irees 
of Delight. 


but return and give you an account. 


tal Habits they uſually wear in the Spring and Summer, as Arbor Jude, 
Laburnm, the Sena-tree, Spaniſh-Broom, the Bladder-Nut, the Gelder-Roſe, 
the Pipe-tree, Paliurus, Feſamies, Woodbines, Virgins-Bower, the Strawterry- 
tree, Mezereon, Laurus-tinus, double-flowred Pomegranats, Apples, Pears, 
Cherries, Peaches, &c. Roſes of all ſorts, and ſeveral other Trees, yielding 
great variety, pleaſure, and content to the laborious Husbandman. For 
the nature, ordering, propagating, and uſesof they, and all other pleaſant 
Plants, Flowers and Herbs,I muſt refer you to thoſe Tracts that peculiarly 
handle that Subje&,my intentions being only to promote the propagation, 
and encourage the Induſtrious in their advancing of ſuch Trees, Plants, 
Grains, &c. that are neceſſary and profitable to the Countrey-Farmer, 
although I have a little in-this place digreſſed from my former purpoſe : 


OY _ 
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SzcCTt@ VIE 


Of ſuch Trees that are neceſſary and proper for Fencing and 
Encloſing of Lands, Orchards, Gardens, 8c. And 


the beſt way of raiſing ſuch Fentes. 


Seeing that Fencing and Encloſing of Land is moſt evident tobe a 
piece of the higheſt Improvement of Lands, and that all our Plantations 
of Woods, Fruits, and other Tillage are thereby ſecured from external 
injuries, which otherwiſe would lye open to the Cattle : 


Texendge ſepes etiam, & pecus omne tenendun eſt, 
Precipue dum frons tenera, &Cc, Virgil. 


And alſo ſubje& to the Luſts of vile perſons, as old Ty/er obſerved, 
where Fences and Encloſures were deficient. 


What D2chard nnrobbed eſcapes ? 
D2 Þullet dare walk in thetr Jet ? 
But homeward oz outward (like Apes ) 
They cottnt tit thetr own they can get. 


- For which reaſon we are obliged to maintain a good Fence, if we ex- 
pect an anſwerable ſucceſs to our Labours. I ſhall therefore enquire out ; 
the rmoſt proper Trees for that purpoſe: And firſt, the ihite-Thore: is ——_—_ 
eſteemed the beſt for Fencing 3; itis raiſed either of Seeds or Plants; by 
Plants is theſpeedieſt way, but by Seeds, where the place will admit of 
delay, isleſs charge, and as ſucceſsful, though it require longer time, they 
being till the Spring come Twelvemonth erethey Grin out of the Earth; 
but when they have paſt rwo orthree years, they flouriſhtoadmitration, 

Next unto the White-Thorz is the Holly, which claims a preference Tie #0y. 
much before the White-Thorne, were it not foritsſlow growth in its pu- 
berty 3 which may the better be born withal, if we confider the excel- 
lency thereof , either for ſight, ornament, or defence for thick- 
neſs and cloſeneſs it may compare to a. Wall or Pale, to defend 
your incloſure from Winds, or the eyes of ill neighbours; arid for its 
ftrength againſt Man . or Beaſt is impregnable ; for height or thickneſs it 
will anſwer your deſires. : 

It is raiſed of the Berries of the Sets, as is the 3phzte-Thory, but the 
Sets aremore difficult of growth, unleſs theyare planted late in the Spring, 
and well watered | 

Pyracantha deſerves a principal place amongſt our Trees for Fences, 7/!4canbe; 
it yielding a very ſtrong and firm prickly Branch, and ever-green leaves; 
js quick of growth, and eaſteof propagation 3 it is raiſed either of the 
bright Coralline Berries, which hang moſt part of the Winter on the 
Trees, and lie as long in the ground ere they they ſpring, as the Haw- 
Thorn _— - wy it = - _ Suckers or Slips. 

The Black-Thorn ( andCrab alſo) yield a very good Fencing-branch, ;,..z. 
and are raiſed as the White-Thorz. 7 "M , —_ 
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Furzes, XC. 


The ſpeedieſl 


A conſiderable Fence may be made of Elder, ſet of reaſonable luſty 
Truncheons like the Willow, and may be laid with great curioſity ; this 
makes a ſpeedy ſhelter for a Garden from Winds, Beaſts, or ſuch like inju- 
ries, rather than from rude Michers. 

Furzes, Brambles, &c. are very neceſfary for the Planting of dry Banks, 
where it is difficult to raiſe a better Fence, and in thoſe places they will 
maintain the Bank againſt any Cattle, Furzes are allo ſown on barren 
Land, and eſteemed a conliderable Improvement, the green tops are good 
food for Hotſes, the prickline(s thereof being taken away by chopping. 

Let your Plants be about the bigneſs of your Thumb, if you can, and 


end bejt way ſet almoſt perpendicular, and cut within four or five Inches of the ground, 


of Planting 4 


Luickset 
Hedg?, 


Another way 


more uſual, 
and better 
for the. 
Field. 


Of plamting 
x | 


Holly- 
hedge. 


and planted ina double row at about half a foot diſtance 3 they will 
proſper infinitely, and much outſtrip the cloſeſt range of our trifling 
Sets. 

The other way moſt followed for the Planting of a quick Hedge, is 
on the Bank of a Ditch thus: place the firſt row of Sets on the brink of 
the Ditch in the upper mould and cover them with the better part 
of the Mould taken out of the Ditch, and raiſe the Bank about 
eight or ten inches above them; then place another row of Sets, 
each Set againſt the ſpaces of the firſt row; then lay more of the beſt 
Mould to the roots of the Sets, and raiſe the Bank as before, and place an- 
ther row of Sets oppoſite to the firſt, applying the beſt Mould to the 
Roots, and finiſh the Bank with the bottom of the Ditch. 

You may Plant it as the White Thorn 3 but if you think that too; te- 
dious to wait its riſe, you may Plant it with the White Thorn, and let 
evety fifth or ſixth be an Ho/j-ſet, they will grow infallibly with the 
Quick, and as they begin to ſpread, make way for them by extirpating 
the White Thorn, till they quite domineer. 

Alſo you may lay along well-rooted Sets a yard or more in length,and 
ſtripping off the leavesand branches, cover them with a competent depth 
of Earth, and they will ſend forth innumerable Sucke:s, which will ad- 
yanceintoa Hedge. Holly 1s one of the flowelt, though beſt Plant for a 


Preſerving of Fence. 


Hedges from 


Cattle, 


IWeeding of 
Hedges, 


Plaſhing of 
Hedges. 


All theſe Hedges being young, ſhould be carefully Fenced with a dry 
Hedge, from the biting of Cattle on both ſides, if need require, until the 
tops are out of their reachz and where any fail, to ſupply them in time 
with new, or to plaſh the next to fill ſuch vacant gaps. 

Whilſt they are yet young, they areto be conſtantly weeded, leſt the 
Weeds prevent the thick ſpreading of the Hedge at the bottom, as well 
as check the growth and proſperity of the Plant. 

If your Hedge ſtand remote, or that you donot annually keep it clipt, 
whereby it ſhould thicken, then at about fix years of age you may plaſh 
it about February or OFober. Some Workmen are more expert and judi- 
cious at this than others are, and can better do it than any Pen can di- 
re&, therefore I ſhall not trouble you therewith, but leaye you to the 
$kill of the Workman. 

Whatſoever you Plant or make your Fences withal, it isa pfece of ve- 
ry good Husbandry to Plant at fome convenient diſtance, Setrers, either 
of Timber proper for the Soil, or of Crabs whereon to graft Apples, or 
Perry-ſtocks for Pears, as you ſhall be adviſed or judge convenient; which 
will very much improve your Land for the future, and commend the in- 


duſtry of the Planter, 
Y SECT. 
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S ECT. VII. 


Of the Nurſery for the more convenient propagation of moſt 
of the fore-mentioned Trees. 


Several of the ſaid Trees are uſually produced of the Seed, Maſt, or Trees yr6- 

Berries, and thoſe are the Oak, Beech, Cheſunt, Service, Maple, $ycomore duced of | 
| , j F | T 2 Seeds, Kc 

Horn-beam, Quick-beam, Haſel, Firs, Pines, Pinaſter, Pitch-tree, Cypreſs, 
Cedar, Bays, Lanrel, Privet, and Juniper, which being ſown, ſpring the 
firſt years and the Aſh, Phylcrea, Ewe-tree, White-thorn, Black-thorn, Pot, 
and Pyracantha, Whole Seeds or Berries uſually lye in the Earth another 
year after they are ſown, ere they Spring. 

To produce Trees immediately of the Seed is the better way : Firſt, z-3r4j:4 
becauſe they take ſooneſt : Secondly, becauſe they make the ſtreighteſt of 5*e4; 
and moſt uniform ſhoot , being very conſiderable in Timber-trees : 

Thirdly, becauſe they will neither require (taking, nor watering; which 
are two very conſiderable Articles : And laſtly, for that all tranſplanting 
þ ( though it much improve Fruit-trees) is a confiderable impediment to 
the growth of Forreſt-trees, but if they are removed out of the Nurſery 

whillt they are young, and carefully preſerved, this injury isnot ſo-great; -. 
alſo Plants raiſed of the Seed in the place where they are to ſtand, ſhall 
ſoon outſtrip a removed Plant of a greater age, eſpecially the Pize and 
 Walaut, where the Nut ſet into the ground, ſhall certainly overtake a 
Tree of Ten years growth which was planted at the ſame inſtant, ; 

Becaule of the coldnels of the Winter, and the damage the Maſt, Seeds, Preſerving 
or Berries may receive from Mice, and other FVermine, it is not good to ral; part 
ſowe them till the Spring, for the better preſerving of them from drying, ; 
rotting, or decaying; yuu may put them into Ports, Barrels, or other 
Veſſels, Sellars, Sheds, or ſuch like places, with a mixture of Earth or 
Sand, not too dry, intermixed ſtratum ſuper ſtratum, with the Seeds, e*c, 

At the Spring you will find them ſprouted, and being committed tothe 
Earth, as apt totake, as1f they had been ſown with the moſt early. 

Some aftirm that by this way of preparing the Seed, &c. thoſe Seeds 
that otherwiſe wou'd have Jain overanother Winter in the ground before 
they had ſprung, being now committed to the ground before the Full in 
March, will that fealon be chitting, and ſpeedily take root. 

Chuſe not your Malt or Seeds from the aged, decaying, or not thriving Z!:2;:of 
Trees, but from a thriving Tree, of a found ſtock, and firm wood, and #4. 
let the Sced be the moſt weighty, clean and bright. 

Make choice of ſome ſpare place of ground well Fenced and ſecured Place for 
from Cattle, Conies, e*c. reſpetting the South-Eaſt rather than the full * 7 
South, and well protected from the North and Weſt; let the ground be 
rather dry than moiſt, for Trees will rarely thrive being removed out of 
a wet into a dry place, but exceeding well out of a dry into a moiſt; 
break up the ground, and prepare it the Winter before you ſow it 3 the 
cleaner it is from Weeds, and the lighter and mellower the ground is, 
the better will the Seeds thrive, for in much weeding the young Plants 

Þ are indangered. k 

; The Nurſery for your Firs, Pines, Cyprefles, and all ach Winter-greexs, 

: and tender Plants, had need be ſheltered from the Southern Aſped, either : 

n artificially, or elſe made where it is naturally ſo defended. oo 
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You may make Furrows or Trenches of four or five Inches deep, at 
about two foot breadth, with a convenient interval for the more com- 
modious weeding and drefling the Plants: Into theſe Furrows caſt your 
Seed or Maſt, ſuch as uſually ſpring the firſt year in beds by themſelves ; 
and ſuch that ſtay the ſecond, by themſelves, or (as it is beſt for thebet- 
ter ordering them at their removal ) fowe each Seed or Maſt apart, then 
cover them with a Rake. 

The Seeds of Firrs, Pines, &c. need not be ſown above an Inch deep, 
and covered finely with a Sieve, and duly watered. 

If the Seeds of Pies, or Firs be rolled in a fine Compoſt made of 

Sheeps dung, and planted, they never fail, 
- But for the more convenient removal of the Pine ( which leaſt abides 
It of any Tree 1 know ) take ſmall earthen Pots without bottoms, or ſmall 
Baskets, Boxes, orſuch like,and ſet them to the brims 1n rows 1n the ground, 
and fill them with good mould, and plant incach of them two or three 
Seeds 3 when they grow, leave only one, and by this means, at two or 
three years growth may you ſecurely remove them, the Earth being kept 
faſt about the roots; and whereyer you plant them, the Tree it {ſelf in 
time will rid it ſelf of the Pot or Box. 

When the young Imps or Seedlings are ſprung up, you muſt be very 
careful in keeping them from weeds, which elſe will ſoon over-run them; 
and after weeding the ground being unſetled, give them a little water if 
it bea dry and hot ſeaſon. 

The winter following you may lay a few Buſhes, Furze, or ſuch like 
over them, and ſcatter alittle Straw only to break the force of the winds, 
which in the Winter-ſeaſon injure more than Snow or Froſt. 

But for the Cypreſs, Philyrea, and ſuch other tender Winter-greens, you 
muſt defend them with more care. | 

If you intend to raiſe a Coppice from Ma#7 or Seed,dig or Plough the par- 
cel ofground you intend,as you would prepare it for Corn, and with the 
Corn either in the Axtumm or Spring, ſowe alſo good ſtore of ſuch Maf?, 
Nuts, Seeds, Berries, &c. as you deſire; then take off -_ crop of Corn, 
and lay it up for Wood ; although that ſeveral forts of your Seeds come 
up the firſt, yet will they receive but little 1njury by treading at the 
Harveſt, but injure 1t as littleas youcan: alſo the ſtubble being lett high, 
will be a ſhelter for the young Trees the ficſt Winter. 


SRCT IL 


Of the Tranſplantation of Trees. 


The beft time for removing or tranſplanting of all Trees that ſhed 
their Leaf, is in OZober, or the beginning of November immediately after, 
or at the fall of their Leaf; but thattime being omitted, you may tranſ- 
plant them till the Spring in open weather, wn. before they bud. 

All Trees that ſhed not their Leaf annually, but are ever green, are to 
be removed in the Spring when the cold is over, for they Geing not ſo 
ſoon in the year as the other ; but ſome affirm the only time to be in 


uſt. 
_ Such Trees that are pzthy, as the Aſh, Sycomore, Lime-tree, Aſpen, and 


ops of, ſome ſuch like, cut not off their tops the firſt year of their remove, becauſe 


the wet will be apt to periſh the Plant; neither diminiſh the heads, nor 
74 many 
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many of the branches; nor Roots of the Firs, Pixes, or other Rofinaceous 
Trees, for they are prone to ſpend their Gum, to the great injury, if not 


ruine of the Plant. 
The ſame time and Method is to be obſerved in the tranſplantation, re- 


mova], or propagation of the Suckers, Cions, Slips, or Layers of the 
Elm, Birch, Lime-tree, Horſe-Cheſnut, and ſuch other Trees that are uſually 
produced of Suckers, Layers, Slips, &c. as you do in the removal of the 


young, Seedlings of the other Trees. 
Only that tor the flipping or laying of ſuch Branches of Treesthat had 


not before taken any Root, the moſt proper time is in the top of the 


Of ſuch Tree; 
that come of 
Slips,Sucks 
ers, &c. 


Time to Slip 
or Zay. 


Spring, about the time that the Sap 18 newly riſen, and the Tree ready - 


to bud. | | 
All Trees that are raiſed of Pitchers or Sets, as the Poplar, Aſpen, Abel, 


Alder, Withy, Salley, Ofier, Willow, Elder, and Privet, areto be planted in 
February or March, before they are too forward, 

Let your young Plants be removed rather into a better mould (though 
there is but a little about the Roots) than a worſe: let as much Earth 
adhere to the Roots as you may, and leaveas much of the Root on as you 
can, abating only the top-Root, or down-right Roots, and ſpread the 
other every way in the Pits or holes made for that purpoſe, which 
ought to be made larger and deeper than the Plant at preſent requires, 
and filled up with looſe Mould, that young Roots may the better ſpread 
to ſeek nouriſhment for the Tree. | 

Trees will not proſper well if remoyed out of a warm ſhelter into an 
open bleak air, being ſenſible of ſo great a change. I have known Trees 
decay that have cnrioia removed, only other T rees that ſheltred them 
from the cold taken away. 

In Tranſplanting be ſure to preſerve the ſmalleſt Roots which gather 
theSap; and in filling the Earth about the Tree, endeavour to keep them 
to a level with Earth between them, that they may not be irregularly 
placed 3 for the well-ſertling theſe Roots will conduce very much to the 


proſperity of the Tree. 
Itis good to plant it as ſhallow as might be, and not below the better 


part of the Earth into the Gravel, Clay, Sand, nor Water, e*c. but ra« 
ther advance the Earth about the Tree, than ſet the Tree too deep 
be ſure alſonot to ſet it deeper than it ſtood before. 

In the removal of ſuch Trees that have arrived to any confidera- 
ble bigneſs, it is very expedient to obſerve the coaſt and fide of the 
ſtock, which way it ſtood before its removal 3 and with Chaulk or Oker 
may you mark the South-ſide of the Trees or Plants before you remove 
them, and place the ſame ſides to the Coaſt they tended to before. 
This was the praCtice of the Antients, as appears by Virgil. 


Alſo Heautns Quarters on the Bark they ſcore, 

That they may coaſt it as it was _ 

Which Southern heat ſuſtain d, which view'd the Pole : 
Such ſtrength hath cuſtom in each tender Soul, 


This is not to be eſteemed ſuch a trifle as Lawſor, and many other 
trifling Authors pretend. For it is moſtevident that the Sap doth natu- 
rally | Bs: moſt on that ſide of the Tree that's next the Sun, and on that 


fide doth the Tree more increaſe thanon the other, as isevident - ob- 
7 rying 
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{crving the Pith ro be nearer the North than Soxth-lide of the Tree; But 
in ſuch Trees that ſtand thick in a Nurſery, or have long ſtood in the 
ſhade, where the Sun hath wrought little or nothing upun them, you 
may be lcſs critical. 

The 04k, Fine, and Valaut-trees bear ſpreading large branches, and 
require greater diſtances than any other 3 therefore the neareſt ſhould 
ſtand torty Foot, 

The Beech, 4ſb, Ergh, Fir, Cheſaut, &c. may ſtand ſomewhat nearer 
than the other. 

The Elm and the Hornbeam will grow the neareſt of any Trees: For 
the other, you may plant them at what diſtance the magnitude of 
the Tree, your cccaſions, or the nature of it requires. You may either 
Plant the Trees1ina regular Order, as Rapinns adviles. 


Whither you Plant young Setts, or Acorns ſow, 
Stzll Order keep: for ſothey beſt will grow. 
Order to every Tree like vigor gives, 

And room for the aſpiring Branches leaves. 


But this. agrees not with every ones Fancy, for 
There are more ways than one to plant a Grove, 


Hor ſome do beſt arude confuſion love - 
Yome into even Squares diſpoſe their Trees, 
Where ev'ry ſide does equal bounds poſſeſs. 
The watering of your Trees immediately upon their tranſplantation, 
very much conduceth to their proſperity, and ſerling the Earth about 
the Roots, unleſs in weather extream cold, and where the Plant is of a 


tender kind : Alſo the young Plants for the firſt year will require your 


aid 1n watering of them in a dry Spring. 

Alſo if Trees have beea carried far, the ſetting of the Roots in Water 
ſome certaintime before you interr them, conduces much to their reviyal. 

It the Trees be of any conſiderable height, they ought to be carctully 
defended, as well trom the injurious Winds, as the trications of Beaſts, 
by (taking them, and with a wiſp oft Hay, or other ſott Ligament to bind 
them to ſuch ſtake, not omitting to interpole a little Mols or Hay, ec. 
between the Tree and Stake, to preſerve it from galling: if your Trees 
be in danger of Cattles injuries, then you ought to bind or ſet buſhes 
about them to prevent rubbing. ; 

Planters in moſt places do {tridtly obſerve to cut the foot or ground- 
end of Poplar, Withy, or other Aquatick Pitchers or Sets, only one wa Y, 
like a Hindes foor, pretendingthat to bea principal obſervation. 

If either your impatient Fancy, or your urgent occaſions oblige you 
to the removal or tranſplantation of Trees in the Summer; you may 
tread in the ſteps of a certain Prince Elefor, that at Heydelberg in the 
midſt of Summer removed very great Lime-trees out of one of his For- 
reſts, to a (teep Hill, exceedingly expoſed to the heat of the Sun, the 
Heads being cut off, and the Pits into which they were tranſplanted, filled 
with a Compoſition of Earth and Cow-dung,which was exceedingly bea- 
ten, and ſo diluted with Water, as it became almoſt a liquid Pap, where- 
11 he plunged the Roots, covering the Surface with the Turf: It is pre- 
fumed that if the Trees were ſmaller, be they of what Wood ſoever, there 


needeth not ſo abſolute a decapuation. 
Severa) 
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Several relations there are of Trees that have been planted or removed 
of eighty years growth, and fifty toot high to the nearelt Bough, wafted 
upon Floats and Ergines four long miles, with admirable ſucceſs, and o 
Oaks planted as big as twelve Oxen could draw ; to which effect, theſe 
are preſcribed,as the ways to accompliſh the like deſigns. 

Chuſe a Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the Earth from about him, 
cut through all the Colateral Roots, till with a competent ſtrength you 
can inforce him upon one fide, fo as to come with your Axe at the Tup- 
Root ; cut that off, redreſs your Tree, and ſo let it ſtand covered about 
with the mould you looſened from it, till the next year or longer,if you 
think good 3 then take it up at a fit ſeaſon. 

Or a little before the hardeſt Froſt ſurprize you, make a ſquare Trench 
about your Tree,at ſuch adiſtance from the ſtem as you ſhould judge ſufh- 
cient for the Root; dig this of competent depth ſo asalmoſt quite to under- 
mine it, by placing thecks and quarters of Wood to ſuſtain the Earth; 
this done, caſt on it as much Water as may ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the 
ground were moiſt before ; thus let it ſtand till ſome very hard Froſt do 
bind it firmly to the Roots, and then convey it to the pit prepared for 
its new ſtation, 

But if it be over-ponderous, you may raiſe it with a Pully between a 
Triangle, placing the Cords under the Roots of the Tree; ſet it on a 
Trundle or $led to be conveyed and replanted where you pleaſe : by 
theſe means you may tranſplant Trees of a large ſtature, and many times 
without topping or diminution of the head 3 which isof great importance 
to ſupply a defe#, remove a Curioſity. 

After you have tranſplanted your Trees, if you lay about theRoots or 
Stems, Ferm, Straw, Stubble, Hawm, or any other Vegetable whatſoever , 
either green or half rotten is beſt, which will preſervethe Roots moiſt in 
the Summer, and yield a good Manure or Soil, which the Rain will 
carry to the Roots. 

Alſo ſtones laid about the Roots of Trees preſerve them moiſt in the 
Summer, and warm in the Winter, and keeps them faſt againſt the ſhaking 
Winds, 

Copſesmay alſo be planted about Artumm with the young Sets or Plants, 
the beſt way is in rows about ten or fifteen foot diſtance,for then you may 
reap the benefit of Iztervals, by Ploughing, or Digging, and Sowing,till 
the Trees are well advanced ; Carts may alſo the better paſs between at 
the time of felling without injury to the $tems, or danger of the Cattle; 
There will alſo be many pleaſant Walks, and yet an equal burthen of 
Wood atthefull growth of the Cope, as though they were thick , and 
confuſedly planted. 


Traxſplant- 


ing of great 
Trees, 


Helps to 
Trees. 


Plaming of 
Copſes. 


There is a compendious way for thickning of Copſes that are toothin, Thickning of 
by laying of ſome of the Branches of the Trees (that ſtand neareſt unto ©22**. 


the bare places) on the ground, or a little in the ground, giving it a chop 
near the foot the better ro make it yield : this detamed with a hook or 
two, and covered with ſome freſh mould at a competent depth, will pro- 
duce a world of Suckers, and thicken and furniſha Copfe ſpeedily. 
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SECT 3 


Of the Pruning, Shrowding, Cutting, and Felling of 
Trees and Copſes. 


"% 

In the diſcreet performance of this work, the Improvement of our 
Timber and Woods doth much conſiſt ; and renders our Avenues, Walks, 
Parks,&4c,much more pleaſant and commodious to havyethe Trees ſtand in 
order, theirBranches at a conyenient height, and kept clean from all.ſu- 
perfluities. | 
- Such Trees that are for Timber , it's beſt to prune whileſt they are 
young, and the Branches not too big; of theſe and other Trees it's good to 
cut off the Branches that are ſuperfluous, about Fazwary, witha ſharp Bill 
or other Tool, making the ſtroke upward by reafon of the grain of the 
Wood, and to prevent the ſlitting of the Tree at the fall of the Branch, 
and cut it clean, ſmooth, and cloſe; for by cutting of the Branches at a 
diſtance from the Tree, the ſtumps rot, and leave hollow holes wl:ich de- 
cay the Tree, and ſpoil the Timber. 

Such Trees that are not fit for Timber, or that you deſire ſhould yield 
you a preſent adyantage,or ſerve for Fewel, you may ſhrowd or lop them, 
which will return you a conſiderable advantage, and is much to be pre- 
ferred before a Cople in theſe ſeveral refpe&s. 1. Theſe Pollard or 
Shrowded Trees need no Fence to be maintained about them, ſtanding 
in ao danger of the browſings or Frications of Cattle, Conies, ec 2. You 
have the benefit of Grazing under theſe Trees, which is very conſidera- 
ble whilſt the tops are young. 3. The ſtocks raken intime betore they 
decay or grow hollow, yield a good Timber fit for many uſes, or at leaſt 
nomer cleft for the Fire. 4. And Jaſtly, you may raiſe theſe Pollards in 
Hedge-rows, and ſpare places, and borders of your grounds, where they 
provea good ſhelter as we before noted, and little injure the ground. 

Notwitſtanding the Copſe is quicker of growth, and raiſes a more 
conſiderable advantage for the preſent than this way , in ſome places, 
therefore where you have conveniences for a Cope, I leave you to your 
election. | 

Trees are not to be ſhrowded till they have taken faſt rootwg , agd fo 
ſtood for three or four years, at what height you think convenient, ſo it 
be out of the reach of Cattle, either at the beginning of the Spring, or 
the end of the Fall. For the harder forts of Woods it is very indiffcrent, 
obſerving that they be not lopped above once in ten or twelve years,and 
at any time in the Winter. The Elm and the Aſh, and ſuch-like pithy 
and ſofter Woods are fitteſt to be ſhrowded at the Spring, leſt the Win- 
ter injure the Tree. 

Always obſerve to cut the remaining ſtumps aflope, and ſmooth, that 
they caſt the Water off, that the Tree periſh not. 

Take not off the head of the Poplar, nor any of the ſoft Woods (be- 
fore unſhrowded) growing upright, and ſmooth,atter they have attained 
the bigacl(s of ones Leg, unleſs you leave ſome Collateral ſhoms to at- 
tra the Sap 3 for it will endanger the Tree. 
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All Perennial Greens, or Relinous Plants, are not to be pruned or cut _ © _ 
until the greater Froſts and bitter Winds are paſt, and then nor in any ., of 
wiſe decapitate the Fir, Pine, nor tuch pithy Plants, and be very ſparing Greens. 
of their Collateral Branches. | = | : 

You nizy cut Aquatick Trees every third or fourth year, and ſome Cutirg of 
more frequently according as the Tree is in proof, or the ſhrowds or tops 44#«tics. 
fit for your occaſions; cut them not too near the main ſtock, becauſe of 
periſhing the Treez and beſides, it gives leave for thenew ſprouts; 

The beſt time for cutting the Aquaticks, eitherto dreſs or plant them, ,,. .. . 
is about the beginning of March, or the firſt open weather at the Spring; Im 
bur if for the Fire, m the Winter before the Sap begins to riſe, or you 
may cut them at any time between Leaf and Leaf. | . 

Such Copſes or Copſe-trees that you have lately planted at one, two, or Cutting f 
rather three years growth, may becut within two or threeinchesof the young Copfes. 
ground, in the Spring-time ( the leſs proſperous eſpecially ) which the 
new Cions will ſuddenly repair in cluſters, and tutts of fair Poles. _ 

Copſes being of a competent growth, as of twelve or fifteen years, are _,, - 
eſteemed fit for the Axe: but thoſe of twenty years ſtanding are better, Coke of 
and far advance the price: ſeventeen years growth affords a tolerable 
Fell:- you are to ſpare as many likely Trees for Timber, as with diſcre- 
tion you can. LE 

The growth of Copſes is ſo various according to the nature of the 
Ground, ſome being dry and barren, ſome moilt and fruitful, that no 
time can be ſet but as the Coples are quick or {low in growth, and the 
bigneſs of the Wood ſuits with the Market, or your occafions; ſo may 
your diſcretion be guided. | = 

Copſes may be felled or cut from mid-September to mid-March, and to 
be avoided by mid-May at the fartheſt, elſe much injury may be done 
by Teams in bruiſing the young Cions, and injuring them with their 
feet ; alſo the removing of the Roxgh or Bruſh, breaks off many a ten- 
der Sprig. 33+ | 

Cut not above halt a foot from the ground, and that ſlope wiſe,trim- a,,,e;; 


The Time, 


| ming up ſuch as you ſpare for Standards, as you go from their extrava- 


gant Branches, Water-boughs, &c. that hinder the growth of others. 

After the Felling and removing of the Wood, ſhut up all the Gaps 
about the Cople, having received a ſufficient Hedge about the fame be- 
fore the Spring, and fo keep it fenced and defended from Cattle, till it 
be above their reach; then about J-ly may you put in your Beaſts to 
ſpend the Herbage in ſuch well-grown Coplſes. LES | 

If your Copſes have been neglected, fo that they have been browſed 
by Cattle, ard kept under that they are not apt to thrive, the beſt 
way is at felling-time to new cut them, and preſerve them better from 
Cattle, and they will ſoon be reduced to a better ſtate than before, and 
thrive beyond expectation. | | — 

When your Timber-Trees are arrived to their perte& age, full growth, ,.,. of 
or belt ſtate ( for at ſuch atime it cannot be eſteemed ill-husbandry to Timer. 
take them away, ſo that you be careful to preſerve others in their ſtead, Mes. 
though not in their places) or that you are neceſſitated to fell them,then 
conſider which way, and what time1s beſt for your advantage. 
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To fell thoſe Trees can be no loſs at all, 
Whoſe age and ſickneſs would your Ax foreStall ; 
A youthful Succeſſor, with better grace, 
And plenty, will ſupply the vacant place. 


The time of the year 1s to be confidered of according to the occaſions or 
uſes you have for yourTimber;it it be for ſale,and that your preſent advan 
tage only you ſeek, then the. beſt time to fel] Oak is from mid- April to 
Mid-ſummer, the Sap being then proud, and the Bark 1s caſte tobe taken 
off, which will yield you a conliderable price, But all other Timber 
whileſt the Sap is down in the Winter-ſeaſon. The reaſon 1s becauſe the 
Sap is apt tobreed the Worm 3 the ſame Rule may be obſcrved in all other 
Trecs as well as Timber. 

If you defire your Oaken Timber for your own proper occaſions, fell 
It in December or January, when the Tree is cleareſt of Sap, by which 
means the Timber will not be fo much ſabje& to the Worm, neither will 
It caſt, rift, or twine, as it will if cut in the Summer : It will alfo laſt 
longer in; any Buildings, and not be fo apt to yield under a Burden : 
for the great plenty of Sap mollifies the Timber, and makes it rot and 
decay 3 therefore the cutting of Trees at Barking-time, doth very much 
injure out Timber, debilitates our Edifices, and expedites their approach- 
ing decay. 

Fell not1n the increaſenor full of the Moon, nor in Windy-weather,at 
leaſt ingreat Winds, leſt it throw the Tree before you are willing. Thave 
ſeen a good Tree much injured by falling too ſoon, 

For the Felling of the greater ſort of Timber-trees,one of the firſt and 
moſt principal things is, the skilful disbranching of the Boal of all ſuch 
Arms and Limbs as may endanger it in the fall; for many excellent Trees 
have been utterly ſpoiled for want only of this conlideration : In the 
greater Arms chop a nick under it cloſe to the Boal, and meet it with the 
down-right ſtroke, it will be cut without ſplitting. 

IF you reſerve the roots in the Earth in expectation of a new encreaſe 
of Suckers; then fell the Tree as near the Earthas you can, for that is the 
beſt Timber : Butif you intend a total extirpation, then grub the Tree, 
which is. more for your advantage: ſome adviſe to Bark the Trees as they 
ſtand,andthe next ſeaſon to fell them 5 which I taketo be worthy of your 
praQtite, 


CHAP. VIE. 
Of Fruit-Trees. 


SncT L 
Of the Profits and Pleaſures of Fruit-Trees. 


| HE planting of Fruit-Trees is undoubtedly one of the greateſt Im- 

provements that can be made of the moſt part of our Engliſh Land, 
as all who have written of Improvements do agree 3 and Worceſterſhire, 
Herefordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Kent, and many other particular places in 
in this Kingdom can ſufficiently evidence the truth thereof. 


7. Becauſe it is more univerſal than other ſorts of Improvements,there 
being bur little ground in Exgl/and,. but one fort of Fruit or another will 
proſper upon it, if judicially proſecuted. 

The Charge of planting or raifing moſt fort of Fruit-trees being fo 
ſmall, and the pains ſo eaſje, that the moſt (Jothful hath not any rational 
objection againſt itz but the moſt common is, that the pooier ſort of 
people wili rob and ſpoil the Plantations, ec, If you plant but a few, 
this objcftion may have place z but if you plant any conſiderable num- 
ber, it will be worth while to attend them at that ſeafon', which 
1s but ſhort, when they are pallatable; or to plant ſuch that arenot very 
inviting, and yet as profitable tothe Planter as the moſt pleaſant, 

And when they become more common, they will be little regarded by 
theſe Filchers; or if they do borrow a few ſometimes in their Pockets, 
or to make a few Apple-pies withal, yet that is a poor diſcouragement to 
an ingenuous Spiritz and much like that Ruſtick Humour of one that 
would not improve a very good piece of ground for that purpoſe with 
Fruit-trees, becauſe the Parſon would have the decimation of it; and fo 
denied himſelf the nine parts, becauſe the Parſon ſhould not have the 
Tenth 3 which indeed is a grand impediment to Improvement : and it is 
to be wiſh'd that there were ſome more certain Mods 1n lieu of that 
troubleſome way of Tything. : : 

This way of Improving by planting of Fruit-trees 1s more practiſed 
within theſe few years than hath been in Ages before 3 a ſufficient Argu- 
ment of the benefit the Country:man receives by it. The computation 
may be taken from the produtt of the young Trees, eſpecially of Syder- 
fruit thar our Nurſeries have annually yielded throughout the greateſt 


part of this Kingdom. 


2. The uſe of Fruirs is alſo univerſal both for meat and drink : That 
there cannot be an over-ſtocking of the Country with them, efpecially 


of Syder-fruits. This drink being more univerſally cclevrated that 
any 
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any other, as the moſt pleaſant ( being of good Fruits, ard rightly 


prepared ) the moſt healthy and moſt durable of any other, and mutt 


neceſlarily bring a very conſiderable advantage to the whole Kingdom 
in general, becauſe a far greater quantity bf Syder is uſually produced 
out of an Acre of Land in one year, than can be made of the Early 
growing on an Acre, and much leſs coſt and trouble in the preparation ; 
ſo that if but a ſmall part of every Farm were planted for Syder, much 
of the Barly-Land might be converted to other uſes, which in the end 
would bea National Improvement and Advantage, 

It will alſo leſſen that vaſt conſumption we make of French-Wines, 
which we drink to the enriching of a Foreigner, the impoveriſhing of 
our ſelves, and the great prejudice of our healths, eſpecially by the cor- 
roding Claret, and ſtummed White-Wines, when we have a thouſand 
Teſtimonies that Engliſh Syder is to be preferred before any French- 
Wines, and known to be mor=2 Homogeneal to our Natures. 

Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy tells you of the benefits of Orchard-fruits , 
that they afford curious Walks for pleaſure,food for Cattle in the Spring, 
Summer, and Winter ( meaning under their ſhadow) Fewel for the 
fire, ſhade for the heat, Phyſick tor the ſick, refreſhment for the ſound , 
plenty of food for man, and that not of the worſt, and drink alſo of the 
beſt 3 and all this without much labour, care, or colt. 

The high Applauſes, Dignities, Advantages, and variety of Pleaſures 
and Contents 1n the planting and enjoyment of Fruit-trees, Mr. Ralph 
Auſten hath very copiouſly and particularly ſet forth in his Treatiſe of 
Fruit-trees, to which for brevity ſake I refer you, and ſhall only in this 
place give you a Catalogue of ſuch Fruit-trees, as are for our advantage, 
with the ſeveral ways of propagating and ordering of them. And firſt of 
Standard-trees. 


Among which the Apple worthily deſerves the preheminence, both 
for its univerſality of place, ſcarce a Country-pariſh in Ezgland but in 
ſome part or other it will thrive; and allo for 1ts uſe, being both Mear 
and Drink, and generally eſteemed by the moſt curious, as a pleaſant 
Diſh. It alſo excceds all other Engliſh Fruits for the time we enjoy them 3 


riot a day in the year but they may be had,and notof the worlt. There, 


is a very great diverlity of the Species of them 3 Mr. Hartlib ſpeaks of 
one who had about two hundred ſorts, or Species, and does verily be- 
lieve there are near five hundred in this Ifland : The French Gardiner 
reckons up eighty ſeven ſeveral ſorts of choice kindsof them in that Coun- 
try; I preſume he computes not the common. 

They are of different Natures; ſome are early ripe, ſome later; ſome 
are but for a time, others areJong preſerved : I have heard of Pippins 
that have been kept two or three years ſound, only by care in gathering 
of them, and at the right ſeaſon, kept in a Room free from the common 
Annoyances of Heat and Cold, and hung by the Tails: ſome are preſer- 
ved for the Table, others for Cider ; the beſt for the Table are the Jen- 
nitings the Harvey Apple, the Golden Pippin, Summer and Winter Pear- 
mains and Pippins,the John Apple, with many others. There is a ſort of 
Ruſſeting, with a fine rough Gold:coloared skin, with ſome Warts onir, 
which I can give no other name than the Arowatick, Ryſſeting , knowing 
no other for it 5 which Fruit excels any other Apple I have ſeen or taſt- 
ed, and is worthy to be placed, not only the Tree in the beſt of your 
Planta- 
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Plantations, but the Fruit at the beſt of your Brumal Repaſts. The 
Tree may be had at Mr. George Ricket's, near Hodſden ; and at Mr. Bats 
at Brainford, two of the beſt Planters in Exgland. The beſt for Cider 
are the Red-Streak, the Jennet-Moy], Eleot, Stocking Apple, and tome 
others. 

Apples planted diſperſedly'about your Ground, either in the Hedges, Profits of 
ot in Rows by the Hedges, raiſe a very conſiderable advantage at a very 4% 
ealie Rate or Charge, and that only in nurſing them up till they are 
freed from common Injuries; the great advantages accrewing thereby, 
are evidenr to the Inhabitants of Herefordſhire, Caloceiterſhire, and ſeveral 
other places in England. T heard it certainly related ia Herefordſhire of 
a Tenant that bought the Living he then Rented, only with the benefit 
he made of the Fruit growing thereon in one year; with this advan- 
rage, that he utter'd his Cider by Retail, asthey uſually do Beer. Or- 
chards planted with Apples ariſe to a very conſiderable improvement : I 
know( faith Mr. Hartlib) that ten, or fifteen pound an Acre, hath been zegav: 
given tor Cherries, more for Pears and Applesz the Land it ſelf, whileſt 
theſe Trees are ſmall, and yield you not your defired gain, is capable of 
bearing any ſort of Tillage, till the Trees yield too much ſhadow; and 
then, it they are not too thick,the Land is better than before it was plant- 
ed, ſometimes to a three-fold improvement, and hath the Preheminency 
above other Paftures in being Earlier, not ſubject to ſcorching heats 
and in the Winter there 1s plenty of Food for Sheep, Calves, ec. 

Next unto Apples, the Pear challengeth his place : They will proſper , of pers. 
-inſomeſorts of Land where .Apples will not, as in Stony, Hungry,Gravel- 
ly Land; yea, in a tough binding hungry Clay, the Root of a Pear-tree 
being it ſeems more able to pierce a ſtony and ſtiff Ground. f 

The Pear-tree bears almoſt its weight of Sprightful Winy Liquor z 
ſometimes one Tree bears two, three or four Hogſheads per Anmm. In 
Herefordſhire 1 was credibly informed, that near Roſs groweth a Pear-tree 
of that Magnitude, that the Cucumference of the Body, or Stem of the 
Tree,was as much as three Men, from hand to hand, could beclip or fa- 
thom 3 and that there was made in one year of the Fruit thereof ſeven 
Hogſheads of Perry. .- 

There are ſuppoſed to be four or five hundred ſeveral kinds of Pears, 
the French Gardiner reckons about three hundred of choice ſorts of 
| Pears. 

Several are for the Table; as the Windſor- Pear, Burgamets, Boone 
| Chriſtiens,Green-field-Pear,ec. For Perry, the Horſe-Pear,both White 
and Red, the Bosbury-Pear, Choak-Pear, exc. It is worthy to be ta- 
ken notice of, that the beſt Pearfor Perry., and fo of Apples for Cider, 
are not very pleaGant, Crude as they are from the Trees, and may be 
planted in the Fields or Paſtures with leſs danger of loſs than the Table 
| Fruit. 

| Some of theſe alſo are for the Summer only, and will nat laſt ; others 
will keep over the Winter, | 

The advantage of the Pear are equal to thoſe of Apples; for though 
they are deficient in ſome caſes, yet they recompence it in other. Ir js 
the goodlier Tree in a Grove, to ſhelter a Houſe and Walk from Sum< 
mere hear, and the Winters cold Winds,: and far more laſting 5 and for 
the quantity of Ground it coyers, bears much more than the Apple,be- 
cauſe of their height, hs 
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Of Cherries there are ſeveral ſorts ; ſome of one colour, ſome of an- 
other; ſome early, and ſome late : but for the Orchard or Field, the 
Flanders Cherry excels, The Great-bearing Cherry alſo is a very good 
kind, for that he ſeldom fails; though in a cold and ſharp Spring they 
are late ripe, and hang near a fortnight after they are Red, betore they 
be through ripe : they are the fitreſt ſort for the coldeſt places; they are 
not fo pleaſant as the other, by reaſon of the Tartneſs of Juyce, yer 
ſharp Cherries are more wholeſome than the ſweet. 

The advantages of a Cherry-Orchard are very great : Mr. Hartlib 
gives the Relation of a Cherry-Orchard about S7ttezburz in Kent, of 
thirty Acres,that produced in one Year aboyea thouſand pound: That Pre- 
fident might be but once 3- one Swallow makes nor a Summer; yer they 
are uſually worth Ten or fifteen pound per Acre. | 

They are a Fruit that keep nor long : therefore if your ſtore exceed 
your Market, a moſt excellent Wine is made of them, by thoſe that de- 
light in ſuch Liquors, which indeed are to be preferred before For- 
reign. 

Wall-nuts not without deſert, challenge a principal place in our Rural 
Plantation; the Tree groweth tall, is a great defence againſt Winds, a 
moſt excellent Ornament, delights in a dry, ſound, and rich Land, if it 
Incline to a feeding Chalk or Marl ; alſo in ſtony grounds, and on hills, 
eſpecially Chalky ; likewiſe in Corn Fields. 1n ſeveral places in Germa- 
2y no young Farmer is permitted to Marry a Wife till he bring proof 
that he hath planted, and is a father of ſuch a ſtated number of Wallnut- 
trees. The Fruit will yearly ſufficiently recompenſe the loſs of the 
ground it drops, with a good advantage 3- the Timber bears a good price, 
and is of excellent uſe in every place, ſtrong,and not ſubject to the Worm: 
= it is not to be entertained in Hedge-rows, no Tree thriving under its 

rip. | 

- Avenues and large Plantations are of them in S»rry , to the 
very great advantage and recompenceof the induſtry of the owners. 

That which is produced of the thick ſhell of the Nut, becomes the beſt 
Timber; that of the thinner, the better Fruit, 

If the Market ſhould happen to be overſtocked of this Fruit for the 
Table by over-great Plantations, yet may a conſiderable advantage be 
raiſed by extrafting an Oyl of the Kernel, as at thistime they do in Nor- 
»:andy, which is their principal uſe they convert them to. The Oyl js 
excellent for the Limner for laying his white Colours ; it's good for Lamps 
and many other uſes. 

Theſe are a Fruit growing ſo low, that we generally look over them ; 
they delight in a fine mellow light ground, but will grow almoſt in any 
ground, dpecially if they are defended from the violent and cold Winds: 
The Tree 1s eaſily propagated, generally bears well, and yields a moſt ex- 
cellent Fruit, not much inferior to the beſt and ſweeteſt Almond. There 

are the White and Red, but the white is the beſt. 

Being planted in rows near the greater Trees, they will bear under 
the ſhadow of them , and give you a good reward for your Induſtry. 
They delight in ſhady places, where few other Fruits will proſper. 

They are a Fruit that may be kept long in the Husk, or in Sand, 

Quinces are a very good Fruit 3 the Trees delight in moiſt ground,and 
near the Waters-ſ{tdez and where they like their ground, they yield a 
very great increaſe; it is good to apply hot and rich Soils to the —_ of 
them, 
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them, which will be fully repaid in the Fruit. There are ſeyeral kinds 
of them, forme are a ſmall Crab-Quince; others a fair, large kind of 
Quince : 'tis good to plant of the beſt fort, and the belt Bearers; the 
Poriugal-Quince is judged to be the beſt both for Bearing and Uſe. 

Mr. Hartlib tells you of a Gentleman at Prichnel in Efjex, who had a 7.,4c;.. 
Tree from beyond Sea, and had the beſt in Ezgland, and had made a- 
bove thirty pound of a ſmall piece of Ground planted with them, : 

They are difticult to propagate; they will grow in any reaſonable » of »1u!- 
go0d Land : the Fruit is made uſe of ſeveral ways, ſome make a Drink #7. 
or Wine of them, it's very good to colour Wine or Sider z bur the great- 
eſt and moſt principal benefit and uſe of the Mulberry-tree is the Leaf, 
being the only known food for the Silk-worm 3; it the Trees were more 
increaſed, 1t would be encouragement ſufficient to keep theſe curious 
Creatures: although many have kept them, and made great quantities 
of the Silk, yet the difticulty of obtaining the Leaves, and where they 
are, they growin Gardens generally, few in quantity, and yalued ac- 
cording to the Ground they grow on, that it's a great dilcouragement to 
that noble Improvement. "hs 

If King James's Letter for the Planting of Mulberry-trees were again: Zegacie, 
revived, or ſome compulſive Statute to that purpoſe, and diligently pro- 
ſecuted, it would produce 1n time a very conſiderable advantage to this 
Kingdom. 

Or rather, if His Majeſty, or ſome Honourable Perſon, would allot 
ſome Jarge parcel of Land, out of fome Forreſt or Chace, to be wholly 
Cultivated for the raiiing of a Mulberry-wood,it would become a moſt no- 
ble Preſident for others to imitate: For the principal advantage muſt be 
raiſed on ſuch Land not yet improved to the highelt value by other Plan- 
tations, as uſually Gardens are. 

Thereare many kinds of Plums, and very much differing from each s of 2ums.! 
other. The better ſorts, as the Multle-Plum, the Damazine, Violet, and 
Premorden--lums, with many others, are very pleaſant to be caten, and 
require a very. good rich warm Soil and place: the common ordinary 
Plums will grow almoſt any where; they ate not worth the Planting to 
be eaten, unleſs you can tind a way to make a good Wine out of them; 
doubtleſs they yield (tore of Spirits or Aqua-vite. 

They arc the more to be regarded, tor that they thrive very well in 
ſhady places, where, except the Filberd and the Curranr, ſcarce any 0- 
ther Fruit will proſper. | 

The Damzin is one of the beſt, wholſomeſt, and moſt profitable of ;,,.;. 
Plums, arid deſervesa placein your Plantation : Mr. Hartlib gives it, as a -- 
deficiency, that the great Damzin or Pruin-Plum 1s neglected, which 
groweth- well, and beareth full in England. 

Plum-trees and Damzins may alſo be planted in Hedges, being ordi- 
narily thorny-Plants; they will tarive there better than Apples or 
Pears. | 

The Medlar isa Fruit of very little uſe, the reaſon I ſuppoſe they are 9 9 e4- 
no more multiplyed, yet have they been of long ſtanding ; they are pleat- 
ing to the Palate: This I ree may ſerve to fiil up a ſparecorner in your 
Orchard. 

It we could obtain the Medlars without Stones, mentioned in the 
French Gardiner, they would be better worth the Planting. The great 


Dutch Medlar 1s the belt, 
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10 Of Bay- The Baibery isa common Plant in Orchards,and bears a Fruit very uſe- 

b4rieS ful in Houtevwiveiy : There are ſeveral forts of them, although bur 
one only common, above which is to be preferred that which bear- 
eth its Fiuit without ſtones : There is alſo another ſort, and chicfly dif. 
ters tiom the common kind, in that the Beriicsare twice as big, and more 
Excellent to Preſerve, 

11 Of Al- Mr, Hartl;b condemns us much for neglefting the propagation of this 

monds. Tree, which ( faith he ) groweth wcll, and beareth good Fruit, ashe 

841% hath ſeen divers buſhels on one Tree in his Brothers Orchard ; they grow 
large and upright, and need not the help of a Wall; the Almond is in 
ſome ſweet, in others a little bitter. The Tree is chiefly received for the 
beauty of its Flowers, which being many, early, and of a fair, pale, red- 
dith colour, make a fine ſhew in a Garden, | 

z: Df de The common Service-tree grows wild in many places : but there. is a 

Service-irez. kind thereof more rare, which by long ſtanding grows to a fair Tree, with 
many, branches ſet with winged leaves, like thole of the Aih 3 but ſmaller, 

and indented about the edges: the Fiowers grow in cluſters, ſucceeded 

by Fruitsz in ſome ronnd, m others Pear-faſhion, much bigger and bet- 

ter talied than thoſe of the common kind. 

There are many ſorts and colours of Goosberries ; the White-Ho//and, 
or Dutch Goosberry is the faireſt, and beſt bearer of all others: the Ber- 
ries are large, round, ſmooth, white, tranſparent, and well taſted. There 
15 a fort of Green Goosberry that is alſo a very pleaſant Fruit. 

 It'snot a ſmall advantage that's yearly reaped by this Fruit, the Tree 
propagated with ſo much facility, and yields a wonderful increaſe ; and 
from the beginning of May to the middle of July, contains a uleful Berry, 

This Tree bearcth to great plenty of Berries, apd 1s ſo ealily propaga- 
ted, that it may beſuppoſed the Market, eſpecially remote from Londor, 
may be over-{tockt : but this Fruit taken in its right time, yiclds ſo de- 
licate a Wine, that you cannot ſolace your {elf with a figer Summer Re- 

aſk. : 

; Goosberries being through ripe, taſte the moſt like Grapes of any of 
our Engliſh Fruits 3 and in caſe they are throughly prefled with an addi- 
dition of Water, and well fermented, will yicld in Diſtilling, the beft 
Frandy of any other of our Fruits, and very near as good as the beſt 
French Brandy. 

r4 Of Cur. There are z1lo ſeveral ſorts and colours of this Fruit 5 the White is ve- 
rants, ry pleaſant, but thevreat Red exceeds all the reſt, is a plentitul Bearer, 
and yielcs the largeſt Fruit, 

The ſame may be ſaid of the Currant, as betore was ot the Goosberry, 
it beirg allo ealily propagated, and a great Bearer, and yields a very 
pleaſant Liquor; to be compared, being rightly ordered, with French- 
Wines. 

But the beſt uſe this Fruit can be put unto, is, with the juice hereof, 
and an equal quantity of Water to make Vinegar, 

R esberries are not to be omitted out of the number of the moſt plea- 


13 Of Gcoſ 
berracs. 


Is Rasber- 


Ties, ſant and uſeful Fruits, which yield one of the moſt pleaſant Juyces of any 
Fruit ; and being extracted and preſerved, will ſerve to tinge any other 
Liquor with its delicate Aromatick Guſt. 
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Of Wall-Trees. 


Having given you a taſte of the moſt uſual Fruits growing in the 
Ficlds, Orchards, or Gardens, on Standards that neceſſarily depend not 
on any other Prop or Stay, I will now give you a Liſt of ſuch that are 
uſually planted againſt Houſes, Walls, Pales, or other ſupports; not only 
to preſerve them trom the violent Percuſſtions of the weather, but toaug- 
ment the heat of the Sun, for the ſooner and better Maturating their Fruit; 
amongſt which the Vine claimsthe precedency, being eſteemed by antienr 
Philoſophers the King of this Vegetable Kingdom; as Man 1s of the Ani- 
ma}, and Gold of the Mineral; moſt Countreys of the World enjoying 
the delicious Fruits of this moſt excellent Plant : it 1s eſteemed a great 
deficiency, that they areno more propagated in this IfJand thanthey are 3 
many are of Opinion they will prove well, being planted 1n Vineyards, 
as they do in Fraxce, and give many Inſtances of Vineyards that have 
formerly been in Ezeland, divers places yet retaining the name of Vine- 
yards; as in Bromwel- Abby in Norfolk, and at Ely 1n Cambridgeſhire, which 
ailorded Wine, as theſe Rimes ſcem to teſtifie, 


 Bnatnor ſunt Elie, Lauterna Capella Marie, 


Et Milendinum, necuon dans Vinea Vinum. 


There are many places in Kent c3lled by the names of Vineyards : 
the ſame likewiſe in Gloceſterſhire; between (louceſter and Roſs, 1s a place 
containing the name of a Vineyard, as was credibly informed travelling 
that way, ' 

There are at this day feveral Preſidents of making Wine in Enelint; 
Mr Hart/ih gives an Inſtance of one at Great! Chart 1n the Wilde of Ker, 
that yearly madefix or eight Hogtheads, which was much commended by 
divers that taſted of it, and had kept of it two years; and allo of a Gen- 
tlewoman that pretled hes Grapes, 'and expecting Verjuyce, drew Wine. 

Without queltion our Grapes will afford good Wine, if we can find 
places enough to bring them to fuch a Maturity; as ſomeyears they do on 
the Houſe-lides and Wal!s, which hath been often attempred : but I can- 
not underſtand that they annually facceed, according to expectation z 
ncither indeed do they on the Houlcs or Walls. The like inconvemen- 
ccs, though its probable not inſogreat a mealure, are the Vineyards 1n 0- 
ther the Northern parts of France and Lermany lubjcct unto ; which me- 
thinks ſhould not prove ſogreata diſcouragement, ſeeing that Hops, Ap- 
ples, Cherries, ec. are alſo ſubjef&t unto the ſame diſappointments. But 
if they can be Cultivated, and raiſed to that ſtate, as to bear well, and 
ripen well in ſeaſonable Summers, we may the better dilpence with ſuch 
caſualties, as well 1n this, as other meaner Productions. 

The places moſt commodious for this uſe and purpoſe, and moſt 
free from thoſe annual caſualties or inconveniences, muſt be fo {t- 
tuated and defended, either Naturally or Artificially, as to be tree 
from the continual Aflaults of the Winds ; for any Wind in the Sum- 
mer Refrigerates, and impedes the Maturity of the Grape, and ought 


allo to decline towards the South 3 it it doth not naturally decline 
P 2 enough, 
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enough, it ought to be lo laid by Art that its elevation may be as near 
as you can equal to the elevation of the Pole, or ſomewhat leſs; that it 
may lye ſquare to the Sun-beams, for the moſt part of the time the Sun 
paſſeth through the ſix Northerly Signs. The Banks or Borders fo laid, 
ought alſo to be made circular ( not ſtraight ) as though they contained 
about the eighth part of a Circle, the Center being 1 the South, like 
the Concave of the Burning-Glaſs which burns by Reflection; for by 
this means it doth as it were imbrace and detain the heat received from 
the Sun-beams, and breaks the Winds: for I have known the faireſt, beſt, 
and moſt early ripe Grape, to grow on the ſide of a Houſe after the afore- 
ſaid manner cited, when on the ſame Tree, and on another part of the 
Houſe,although it received as much of the Sun,they were not fo good, nor 
early, by realon they lay more inthe wind,and the Sun-beamslels direct, 

There are ſeveral other things alſo to be conſidered of, to accelerate 
the Maturity of this moſt excellent Fruit, as the warmth, richneſs, and 
lightneſs of the Soil, which may be much advanced by Art, in applying 
ſeveral Ingredients ſuitable to that purpoſe ; alſo by covering the Surface 
of the Ground with Tiles, Sand, or ſuch like, that may keep down the 
Weeds, and afford ſome aſfiſtant heat. The Land that is moſt apt to pro- 
duce the largeſt Brambles, 1s ſaid to be the moſt Natural to the Vine, and 
the fitteſt to plant a Vineyard on. 

It hath alſo been the uſual practice to deprive the Vine of its leaves in 
the Summer, under pretence of laying the Grape more open to the Sun 5 
but that hath proved, rather than a help, an impediment to the -Matu- 
rity of them, by depriving them of their ſhelter from the cool Airs, which 
in moſt Sammers are more than the ſcorching heats; as I have often obſer- 
ved the belt Grapes, and earlieſt ripe, to beunder the ſhadow and pro- 
tection of ſome Leaf. For what I have hereſaid, and for what elle is ne- 
cellary towards the propagating of this Noble Plant, I muſt ſubmit to the 
judgment and experience of ſuch Perſons worthy of Honor, that have 
made far deeper Etiays than I have done, and are better capacitated by 
Reaſon, Judgment, and Experience, to further and advance their De- 
Gen. 
* The cholce of Grapes alſo 1s very neceſlary : Mr. Hartl;h5 commends 
the Parſly-Grape, the Rheniſh-Grape, the Paris-Grape, and the ſmall 
Muskadel, as moſt ſuitable ro our Climate; but the Currant-Grape, or 
Cluſter-Grape is both the earlic{t and {weetelt of Grapes, although the 
Cluſters are but ſmall. 

Bur it our Countrey-man be not minded, or have not conveniencies 
* for the railing of a Vineyard, yet may jt proye a very confiderable ad- 
vantage to plant Vines on the South-Eaſt, and Weſt {ides of his Houſes, 
Barns and Walls; and by good Culture and Pruning, they will yield a 
very conliderablce increaſe. I have known ſeveral Buſhels of Grapes 
grow on one Vine, being well Pruned, when the ſame Vine neglected, 
hath yielded very tew, and thoſe not ſo good as when there were many. 

Although the Wine that 1s produced of our Engliſh Grapes, be not ſo 
excellent as that which is produced of other Fruits, yet to be converted to 
Vinegar, may prove a very great advantage; that yielding no mean price, 
the right way of making of it being not difficult, the ſame Method be- 
ing ordinarily uſed for converting Cider into Vinegar, which may ta 
better advantage be done with ſharp Wines. 
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Apricocks are very well known, almoſt every where; there are ſeveral 2. of 4jr;- 
kindsof them, ſome earlier, and ſome larger than the other : although 4%: 
the Tree will grow very well as a Standard, yet it ſeldom brings its Fruit 
to maturity, unleſs it hath the benefit of ſome Wall or Pale. = 

This Tree flouriſhes much in a light, free, and rich Soil, but ſpends it 
felf too much in Branch, and but little in Fruit; beſides, it is ſubject to 
the Canker : Wherefore to corre(t that Vicein the Mould, the: beſt way 
will betodig a large Pit where you intend to plant your Tree, and fill 
It above a Foot thick, and within a Foot or 18 Inches of the Surface, 
with Chaulk, Marle, or other whiteEarth. if you can obtain it 3 by which 
means the Tree is prevented from rooting too deep, or drawing toomuch 
of that luſcious Sapz and ſothereby may the Tree be more fertile, the 
Roots alſo lying warmer, and nearer the Sun and Air: foritis obſerved, 
that in white Lands this Tree is found, ſpends but little in Branch, and 
beams plentifully;and in the rich black Mould it runs out in Branch,is ſub- 
je& tothe Canker, and bears but little. | 

There is lately a new Mode of planting theſe, and other ſorts of Fruit, 
as Apples, Pears, Peaches, Grapes, ec. in Dwarf-trees that is, they are 
kept under-hand, that they attain not to full three Foot in height ; by 
which means, being under the Wind, and having the benefit of the re- 
flecting heat of the Earth, they produce their Fruit Mature, and early. 

Peaches, NeForines,and Melacotones,are alſo tobe planted againſt Walls, 3 of Peach:s 
Houſes, &c. and are of ſeveral ſorts, very much differing the one from *© 
the other; the belt are beſt cheap. _ | 

Figs are to be planted againſt Walls ; but being of fo little uſe in our , of 53g. 
Rural Habitation, I ſhall leave them. 

Although Cxrra#ts are generally planted as Standards, and in the Sun, ; of Cur. 
ret there 15 no Tree admits of a greater Improvement againſt a Wall, and ras. 
in the Shade, than this very Tree; it growing much larger, and ſpread- 
ing againſt a Wall to twelve or fourteen Foot high and broad, on the 
North-ſide of a Houfe or Wall, and bearing moſt pleatifully, large and 


delicate Fruit. | | Do 
There are ſome other Fruit-trees, as the Lote-tree, the Virginia-Plum, g;jer Fruits, 


the Corzel-tree, and ſuch like, that. are of ſmall uſe, advantage, or plea- 
ſurez which I leaveto the freedom of every man to plant, or uſe as he 


 pleaſeth. | 
Sz cr. III. 


Of the Propagation of Fruit-trees. 


There are ſeveral ways of increaſing or multiplying the fore-mention- 
ed Fruit-trees 3ſome by Grafting, ſome by Inoculation or Budding ; ſome 
from the Seed, Nut, or Kernel 3 others by Layers, Slips, and Suckers, 
whereof more particularly ; and firſt of Grafting, _ 

This Art hath been for many ages, the moſt proper, ſpeedy, and be- 
neficial way to propagate ſeveral forts of Fruits; although the ſame 
Fruits may beraiſed by Kernels, yet do they moſt uſually prove wild, 
and in taſte auſtere and ſharp, tending rather to the wildnels of the Stock _ 
on which the Tree ( whereon the Fruit grew) was Grafted ; and al- 


though they ſeem fair, yet they want that vivacity of ſpirit, and are more 
woody 
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woody than the Grafted Fruit : they are alſo of a much longer continu- 
ance er they bear, andare not then ſo fruitiul. Sometimes Apples have 
proved well from the Kerne], and have proved much Jarg+r i recs, and 
bave born great burthens, (when they have been many years old ) but 
rather by accident, and at beſt not worth ones Jabour. Ot other Fiuits, 
as Plums, Cherries, Aprecocks, Peaches, ec. unleſs Craited, or Inocula- 
ted, are not of any value: therefore this Art and Cuſtom of Grafting, or 
Inoculation, doth preſerve the Species of our moſt dainty Fruits, and me- 
liorate their Guſts, and affords us the moſt expeditious, pleaſant, and ad- 
vantageous way of gratifying our Senſes, and fulfilling our delires 1n this 


1 BxGrz/t- moſt Innocent of Natural Practiſes. 


ing. 


Stock to 
Graft on 


For Appies. 


For Pears, 


The Fruits that are to be grafted, are the Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
and the Medlar; Filbirds, Services, and Quinces, may alſobe Grafted. 

The firſt thing to be conſidered in Gratting, is the Stock z according 
to the nature of the Tree you intend to. raiſe, muſt your Stock be; tor 
Apples, the ſowrer the Stock 1s, the better is the Fruit ; therefore the 
Crab-fſtock is uſually preferred ; they will be more free from the Canker, 
will become large Trees, and laſt longer : the. Fruits allo will be better 
and harder on Crab, or ſower Apple-{tocks, than on ſweet. 

The beſt Stocks to Graft Pears on, ate thoſe raiſed from the Kerne!, or 


For Cherries the wild Pear-tree 3 the White-thorn 1s not good. 


Cherries prove beſt Grafted on the Black-Cherry-ſtock, or the Mer- 


For Plums, Ty-ſtock, which may be raiſed 1n great quantities from the Stone. 


For Medlars 


Piums are to be Grafted on Plum-ſtocks, and no other. 
Medlars may be Grafted on the White-thorn, but prove beſt on Pear- 


For Filberds, ſtocks. 


aud Services. 


Filberds may be Grafted on the common Nut, and Services on their 


we own kind. 
For L11nces, \ n kind 


2 By Ingcald- 


t10n, 


Quinces alſo may be Grafted on their own kind. 

The Fruits that beſt ſucceed by Inoculation, are Aprecocks, Peaches, 
and NeCtorines; Goosberries and Currants, Plums, Apples, Pears, and 
Cherrics, may be Inoculated with good ſuccel> ; and ſeveral other forts 
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Aprecocks, Peaches, and NeCtorines, are uſually Inoculatcd in Plum- 
ſtocks, raiſed either from Suckers, or from Stones; thoſe of the white 
Pear-Plum are cſtcemed the belt 3 and thole of any other g1cat white or 
rec! Plum, that haih Jarge Leaves and Shoots, ate very good, either to 
Graft or Incculate other choice Plumsupon, or for the budding of Apre- 
cocks and Peaches but tor a Nectorine,ja Peach-Stock 1s moſt proper. 
The Stones of Aprecocks and Peachesare not worth the ſetting, for Stocks 
to inoculate with cther good kinds, in reſpect their Roots are ſpongy, 
and will neither laſt nor endure to be tranſplanted ; therefore the Stones 
of Plums and Cierrics are chiefly for that purpole to be regarded, except 


Goosberries, the Peach-ltock tor the NeCtorine. 


G&Co 


Goosberrics and Currants are Inoculated on their own kind 3 and fo 
are Plums, Appies, Pears, and Cherries. 


ET 
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Of the Nurſery for Stocks. 


For the obtaining of a ſufficient number of Stocks to Graft and Ino- 
culate the ſeveral forts of Fruits you intend to propagate and advance, 
and alſo to pleaſure your felf with ſuch that may be ſuitable for your 
intended purpoſe, and not to be enforced to rely on ſuch that the Coun- 
trey ipuntaneouſ]y affords, either for quantity or quality, prepare a Bed 
of Earth well drelicd from Weeds, proportionable to the Seeds or Stones 
you intend to ſow, and therein ſow your Kernels of Crabs, or ſuch like 
Applesas you intend to raiſe your Stocks from, and cover them with 
Earth litted or raked over them, two or three fingers thick. This may 
be done about Ofober, and fo let lye till the Winter : For the Stones of 
Fruits you may prick them down in rows, two or three fingers deep, with 
the ſharp end downwards; you may alſo cover them with long Dung, or 
Straw, to keep them trom the violence of Froſts, which in April you may 
take off, and in May they will come up 3 and being kept from Weeds, in 
two years will be ready to remove into other Beds prepared for that pur- 
pole 3 whereof they are to be plantedat a more convenient diſtance, and 
better order, for the benefit of the Plant, and conveutency of the Grafter. 

In Autumn is the moſt convenient time for this purpoſe, though it may 
be done at any time in the Winter, or Spring betore they bud : Let them 
be ſer in Rows about two foot diſtance, or as beſt pleaſes your ſe!f, and 
the Plants in each row about fix or eight Inches apart, for the better con- 
veniency of tranſplanting them; make the holes with an ordinary Set- 
ting-{tick, and cut oft the downright Roots, and the Tops and Side-bran- 
ches of the Flants, aud ta{ten the Earth about them: Let not the Roots 
be too long nor ſet too deep, becaule they are afterwards removed with 
more ditticulty, | 

It is neceflary to remove Seed-Plants, for by that means they get good 
Roots, which otherwile they generally thruſt down one ſingle Root on- 
ly. 

: The Nurſery thus ſet, may be ready after one year to Inoculate, and 
after two or three years to Graft, 

Crab-ſtocks or Apple-ltocks thus raiſed, are better than thoſe that come 
from the Woods, or any other ways. 

Let the Kerncls you raiſe your Nurſery from, conſiſt moſt, or altogs- 
ther, of Crabs or Wildings of the Apple-Gratts. 

Trees Gratted on a Gennet-Moyl or Cider-ſtock, preſerve beſt the 
Guſt of any dclicate Apple3 but cna Crab-ſtock the Tree laſts longer, 
and imparts a more juicy and tart relliſh, and fo are to be preferred betore 
moſt ſorts of Apples: the wild Stock does enliven the dull and phlegma- 
tick Apple, and the (tock of a Gennet-Moyl ſweetens and improves the 
Pippin, &*c. or may rather ſeem toabate ſome Apple over-tart and ſevere, 
The ſame Rules may be obſerved in the choice of Stocks for Pears, Plums 
Cherries, Aprecocks, ©c. the more Acid the Stock, the more lite it gives 
to the Fruit of the Graft; as the Black Cherry, or the Cherry-tree, is 


the only ſtock for the Cherry,@c, 
Although 
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Although the Fruit doth generally take after the Graft, yet is it ſome- 
what altered by the Stock, either for the. better or the worſe : as Apples, 
or Other Fruit Grafted on Stocks ſclect, as before, advance or meljorate 
them 3 ſoif they are Grafted on Stocks of another contrary nature, much 
debaſeth the Guſt of the Fruit. 

The Pear Grafted on a Quince-ſtock, produceth its Fruit better than 
the ſame kind upon a wild Pear-ſtock, and tairer 5 much better coloured, 
and the Trees to bear ſooner, and more {tore of Fruits; for the Fruit not 
only receives ſomething of the Nature of the Stock, as well as the Graff, 
but alſo of the Soyl wherein they are planted, and of the Compoſt ap- 
piyed unto them 

[herefore chuſe a plat of Ground for your Seminary and Nurſery, 
that may be of an indifferent nature, not too much enriched with Dung, 
ror too Sterile, lying warm, the Mould light, that the Stocks may the 
better thrive: Allolet your Stocks be of Fruit ſclect, as before, for that 
pw polc. | 

It you deſire to raiſe Dwark-trees, let the Stocks whereon you Graff 
them, be of the Paradi/e-Apple for Apples, of the Quince for Pears, of 
the Morello, or common Engliſh Cherry, for Cherries 3 and fo will they 
be the more fit for the Wall, or for Standards, being kept low accord- 
ing to the new Mode, though I fee but Jittle pleaſure or profit in that 
way. - 

The beſt way, and moſt expeditious to raile a great quantity of Quince- 
ſtocks for your Nurſery, 1s to cut down an old Quiice-tree in arch, 
within two inches of the Ground, which will cauſe a multitude of Suck: 


ers to riſe fiom the Root: When they are grown halt a yard high, cover . 


them at the bottom a Foot thick with good Earth, which in dry times muſt 
be watered 3 and as as ſoon as they have put forth Roots, jn Winter 
remove them into your Nurſery, where 1n a year ortwo they will be rea- 
dy to Graft with Pears. 

Plum-ſtocks and Cherry-ſtocks may be raiſed irom Suckers, a well as 
f:cm Stones, having regard to the kinds whence they proceed, 
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Having thus prepared your Nurſery, and raiſed a ſufficient quantity 
of Stocks to Graft or Inoculate on, you mult conlider the ſeycral ways 
the ſeveral kinds of Fruits are to be propagated, and which are moſt fui- 
table; and alſo the ſeveral times and ſeaſons wherein to Graff, and 
wherein to Inoculate. 

T he times ro Graff 1n, are moſt uſually in Febrwary and March ; but I 
have Grafted even unto mid-April ſome backward Fruits, and that with 
good ſuccels, You may begin allo in Jannary, eſpecially with the more 
torward Fruits, as Plums, Cherries, ec. ſuch that have many to do, or 
much imployment other way, may begin more early, left they want 
time. 

You may either Graft or Inoculate at any time of the year, except 
OdGober and November, ſaith Stephens, the Author of the Conntrey- Far- 
mer ; bat whether that may be practiſed with ſucceſs in theſe colder Coun- 
treys, I much queſtion. But doubtleſs the temperature of the Scalon 


doth 
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doth very much conduce to the growth or proof of the Graff,as mild wea- 
ther in December or January, may be better for this work, than Froſty 
weather in February. Froſty weather at no time 1s fit to Graff in, 
When the Zephyres of the Spring are ſtirring, chile that ſeaſon before 
all others for this work. bo * preteen 
Make choice of your Graffs from a conſtant and well-bearing Branch; , cyyic: of 
if conveniently you can ; others may do very well. hs” nh, 
The Graffs of ſuch Trees as are ill-bearers: or not come to bear Fruit, 
| are to be rejected, the Grafts always partaking of the quality of. the 
Tree from whence they are taken, | | A 
Chuſe not thoſe thar are very ſmall and ſlender, they commonly fail 5 augin of 
but t:ke the faireſt upon the Tree, and eſpecially thoſe that are fulleſt of. Fruiz :r2es. 
Buds. | 
In Herefordſhire they do frequently chuſe two Graffs of ſeveral years. 
growth, and for the Graffing of ſuch large Stocks as are taken our. of the 
Woods or Nurſeries, and fitted into Rows: for Orchards they chuſe noe, 
the Gratfs ſo ſmall as in other Countreys they require them. © 225i 
* Oncetor all, the ſtumpy Graff will be found much Superior to the (len 
der one, and makea much Nobler and larger ſhoot. This upon experi- 
EnCce. 
Graffs of any kind being cut before they begin to ſpring, may be kept 3 rckeezing 
many days or weeks, and carried many miles, being bound up in, Moſs; & &raf-. 
theends ituck in Clay or Earth 3 or being wrapped inoiled of waxen Lea- 
ther, or the ends (tuckin a Turnep. : Ss 
Many excellent Graffers aflure us, that the Graff which ſeemed wi- 
thered, and fit to be calt away, hath. proved, the, beſt when ' tryed : 
That the Graff a little withered and thirſty, is better received of the 
Stock. | | :” Oe. 
Having your Stocks and Grafts ready at the time convenient, together , tſtrumem; 
with your Tools, and other. Materials, as the Pruning-knife, Pen-knife, fr Grafng. 
or other ſmall ſharp Knife to fit the Grafts wirhal, fine Saw, Mallet. and 
Wedge, and alſo Ruſhes,or ſtrong (oft Flags,or Woollen Yarn to bind the 
Graff and Stock together, and Clay well tempered with Hotſe-dung to' 
keep the ſame from chopping in dry weather, or ſoft Wax for the ſmaller 
Trees, and a ſmall Basket to carry the Graffs in, with ſuch other Inftru- 
ments and Materials as you ſhall judge neceffary for' your work, and ſui- 
table to the Method you intend ro proceed in, or as your own Ingenuity 
(hall dire&t, then may you proceed in ſome or one of theſe ſeveral ways 
or manners of Grafting : vs, | -" - SAN 
Either fi: ſt by Grathng im the Cleft, which is the moſt known and an- ;, Mio bt 
tient way, and molt uſed tor the middle-fiz d Stocks; the manner thus : the ler.” 
Firſt ſaw off the head of the Stock in a ſmooth place; for Wall-trees or. 
Dwarf-trees, within four hngers of the ground 3 for tall Standards high- 
er, as you ſhall think convenient, or your Stock will give way : then pare 
away the roughneſs the Saw hath left on the head of the Stock;, then 
cleave the head, ({ſomeadvilc a little beſides the pith ) and put therein 
the Wedge to keep the C'cft open; which cut ſmooth with the point, of _ 
contand ſharp knife, that the {tides may be,even: then cut the Graff 
on bath fides, from fome Knot or Bud, in form of a Wedge ſuitable. 
ro the Cleft with Should ringsz which Graft fo cut, place exattly inthe 
Clefr, that the inward Bark of the Cion' may joyn to the inward 
part of the Bark or Rind of the Srock cloſely, wherein lies the moſt 
| principaF 
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principal skill and care of the Grafter, it he expects the ſucceſs anſwera- 
ble to his labours or expeQtation ,. then draw out the wedge: bur it the 
Stock pinch hard, leſt it ſhould endanger the dividing of the Rinde of 
the Graft from the Wood, to the utter ſpoiling of the Graff, let the in- 
ner fide of the Graff that is within the wood of the Stock be lett the 
thicker, that ſo the woody part of the Graft may bear the ttrefs; or ra- 
ther you might leave a ſmall wedge in the Stock to keep it trom pinching 
the Graff too hard, and then you may leave the outſide of the Graff a 
little the thicker : which I have uſually done, as in ſmaller Stocks which 
pinch but weakly. Herein allo is required care and judgment ; then 
cover the head of the Stock with the tempered Clay, or with ſoft Wax 
to preſerye it, not only from the extremity of cold and drying Winds, 
but moſt principally from wet. 

The ſecond way of Grafting, and much like unto the former, is Gratt- 
ing in the Bark or Rinde of the greater Stocks, and differs only in 
this, that where you cleave the Stocks, and faſten the Grafts within the 
Cleft in the other way, here you with a ſma}] wedge cur tapering down- 
wards, to a point thin, hike unto a halt round File, a1d made of Ivo- 
ry or Box, or other hard wood ; on]y force in the fame wedge between 
the Rinde and Stock, after the head thereof 1s ſawn off, and the rough- 
neſs pared away: then you are to take the Graff, and at the Shoulder 
or groſfleſt part of it, cut it round with your ſmall Grafting-knite, 
and take off the Rinde wholly down waids, preſerving as much of 
the inner Rinde as you can; then cur the wood of the Graff abour 
an Inch in length, and take away half thereof to the Pith, and the 
other balf Taper it away, and ſet in the place you made with your 
Wedge, between the Baik of the Stuck and the Wood, that the 
ſhouldering of the Graff may joyn cloſely ro the Bark or Rinde of 
the Stock z and then with Clay and Hoiſe-dung cover it as you do 
the other. 

This way 1s with moſt conveniency to be uſed when the Stock is 
too big to be cleft, and where the Batk is thick. Here you may alſo ſer 
in many Graffs in the ſame Stock, and with good luccefs. 

Alſo eſpecial care is to be taken to keep the tops of your Stocks co- 
yered from time to time, tilt the Bark it ſelf hath covercd it, to pie- 
vent the Rains from rotting the Stock ; yet ( as Mr, Foeliz faith in 
his Pomona ) it has been noted, that many old Trees quite dccayed 
with an inward hollowneſs, have born as full burdens, and conſtanrt- 
ly, as the very ſoundeſt, and the Fruit found to be more delicate than 
uſually the ſame kind from a perfect and more entire Stock. 

Leave not your Graff above four, five, or at moſt fix Inches above the 
Stock; for being too long they draw more feebly, and are more ex- 
poſed to the injuries of weather, and hurt by Birds, and proſper not 
ſo well: but herein regard is to be had to the greatneſs of the Stock, 
and its long continuance inthe ſame place, and its ability to furniſh the 
Graff with Sap ſufficient. | 

Graff your Cions on that fide of the Stock where it may receive the 
the leaſt hurt from the Southweſt-wind, it being the moſt common, 
and moft violent that blows in Summer, ſo as the wind may blow ir 
to the Stock, and not from it. Regard is here alſo to be had to the 
ſituation of the Nurſery pleaſe you or Graff in. 


The 
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Tine third way of Grafting tut is made uſe of, and to be performed Shoulder, or 
ſ{mewhat later than 11: viner, anc ſeems to be ofa later Invention, be- hr eche 
cauſe it is not ſo generaily taught an uſed as the former, is Shoulder or | © 
Whip-grafing, ad may be cone wyo ways. Fift, by cutting off the Firſt wa. 
head of the Stock, and ſmooth it as ii Clett- grafting 3 then cut the Graff 
from a knot or Bud on one lide, iloping abour an Inch and a half long, 
with a {hou!oriig, bur not deep, that it may rclt onthe vp of the Stock. 


 Ia« Graff muſt be cut from the ſhouldiing fmoota and even, floping by 


degrees, that the lower end be thin : place the Shoulder on the head of 
the Stock, znd mark the length of the cut part of the Graff, and with 
your knife cut away fo much of the Stock as the Graif did cover, ( but 
not any of the Wood of the Stock ) place both toguther, that the cut 
partsof both may joyn, ar.d the $aps unite the one in the other, and bind 
them cloſe together, and defend theni from the Rain with tempered 
Clay or Wax, as before. | Ds 

The other way of this Whip-grafting, 1s where the Graffs and The [cond 
Stocks are ot an <qual ſize, the Stock muſt be cut {loping upwards 7: 
from the one lide to the other, and the Graff ater the ſame manner 
from the Shoulder downwards, that the Graff may exaGtly joyn with the 
Stock in every pat; and fobind, and ciay, or Wax them, as before. 

Taeſe ( eſpecially the f1:{t way ) ot Whip-graffing are accounted the 
beſt. 1. Becauſe yuu need not wait thegrowing of your Stocks; for Cleft- 
grafting requices greater Stuc;s than thoſe ways, 2. This way injureth 
leis the Stock ar.d Grati then the other, 3. The wound is ſooner heal- 
ed, and thereby bertce dcicnded from the injury of the weatker, which 
the Cleftt-ſtock 13 11cicent anto. 4. This way 1s more facile, both to be 
Learned and perto:med. 

The fourth way of Graihng 1s by Approach or Ablactation; and this Graffng by 
1s pertormeci later tian the former ways, to wit, about the Month of FRPwee 
April, accoiwunmng to the {ite of the Spring. It is to be done where the 
Stock yuu inteud to Graft on, and the Tree from which you take your 
Graff ſtand ſo near together, that they may be conjoyned ; then take 
the Sprig or Branch you intend to Graff, and pareaway about three Inches 
in length of the Rinde and Wood near unto the very Pith 3 cut alſo the 
Stock or Branch on which you intend to Graff the ſame atter the ſame 
manner, that they may evenly joyn each to other, and that the Saps 
may meet; and ſo bind them, and cover them with Clay or Wax, asbe- 
fore. 
As ſoon as you perceive the Graff and Stock to unite, and be incorpo- 
rared together, cut off the head of the Stocks ( hitherto left on) four 
Inches above the binding, and in March following, the remaining ſtub 
alſo, andthe Cion or Graff underneath, and cloſe to the grafted place, 
that it may {ubtiſt by the Stock only. 

Some uſe to cut off the head of the Stock at firſt, and then joyn the 
Cion thereunto, after the manner of Shoulder-grafting, differing caly 
in not ſevering the Cion from its own Stock : Both ways are good, but 
the firſt more iuccelsful. | 

This maiincr of Grafting 1s principally uſed in ſuch Plants that arc not 
apt to take any other wayz Oranges, Lemons, Pomegranates Vines, Geſſa- 
mins, Althea-frute:c, and ſuch like, By this way alſo may attempts 
be made to Graff Trees of differeat kinds, one on the other, as 
Fruit-bearing Trees, on thoſe that bear not, and Flower-trees on Fruit- 
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trees, and ſuch like. I have alſo by this inverted the top of a Cion down- 
wards into the Stock, which hath taken ; and afterwards cut off the Graff 
three or four buds above the Stock, which grew, although but {lowly, 
by means of the Sap being forced againſt its uſual Current. 

Theſe are the moſt uſual ways of Grafting : ſome other there are, but 
they differ ſo little fromthe tormer, and where they differ its rather for 
the worſe ; and therefore not worthy the mentioning, 

Thoſe Grafts that are bound, you muſt obſerve to unbind them to- 
wards Midſummer, leſt the Band injures them, 

Where their heads are ſo great that they are fubject to the violence of 
the Winds it's good to preſerve them, by tying a ſtick to the Stock, which 
way extend to the top of the Graff, to which you may bind the Graff. 
The firſt year the beſt thriving Grafts are moſt in danger ; afterwards 
they rarely ſuffer by the Winds. 

Grafts are alſo ſubje& to be injured by Birds; which may be prevent- 
&d by binding ſome {mall buſhes about the tops of the Stocks. 

There is another way of Graffing lately invented, which is by taking 
a Craft or Sprig of the Tree you deſign to propagate, and a ſmall piece 
Of the Root of another Tree of the ſame kind, or very near it, and Whip- 
graft them together, and bind them well, and plant this Tree where you 
intend it ſhall ſtand, or in a Nurſery ; which piece of Root will draw 
Sap, and feed the Graft, as doth the Stock after the other ways. 

You mult obſerve to unite the two But-ends of the Graff and Root, 
and that the rind of the Root joyn to therind of the Graft. 

By this means the Roots of one Crab-ſtock or Apple-ſtock will ſerve 
you for 200r ;o Apple-Gratts: And in like manner of a Cherry or Mer- 
Iy-ſtock for as many Cherry-Grafts; and fo of Pears, Plums, e*c. 

Thus may you alſo raiſe a Nurſery of Fruit-trees inſtead of Stocks, by 
Planting them there, where they are too ſmall to be planted abroad, 
Where thcy arcſubjeCt to prejudice. 

This way more than any other, is beſt for the railing of tender Trees 
that will hardly endure the Grafting in the Stock 3 for here they are not 
expoſed to the Injuries of Sun, Wind orRain. | 

It is alſo probable that Fruits may be meliorated by Grafting them on 
Roots of a different kind, becauſethey are more apt to take this way 
than any other, 

The Trees thus Grafted will bear ſooner, and be more eaſily Dwarfed 
than any other, becauſe part of the very Graft is within the ground ; 
which being taken off from a bearing ſprig or branch, will Bloflom and 
Bear ſuddainly, incaſe the Root be able to maintain nt. 

The only Objefion againſt this way 1s this, that the young Trees grow 
ſlowly at the firſt, which is occaſioned by the ſmallneſs of the Root that 
feeds the Graff; for in all Trees the Head muſt attend the increaſe of the 
Root, from whence it hath its nouriſhment. 

Nevertheleſs this work is eafily performed, Roots being more plenti- 
ful than Stocks, and may be done 1n great quantities in a little time with- 
in doors, and then planted very eafily, with a flender Dibble in your 

Nurſery, and will in time infinitely recompence your patns. 
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Of the Time and Manner of Tnoculation. 


Next unto Grafting, Inoculation takes place z by ſome preferred before 
any ofthe ways of grating betore treated ot: Itditfers from theother ways 
in this, that its pertormed when the Sap is at the fullelt in the Summer 3; 
and the other ſorts of Grafting are betore the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt in 
any great quantity. Alſo by this way of Inoculation may ſcyeral forts of 
delicate Fruits and Trees be propagated and meliorated, which by Graft- 
ing cannot be done, unleſs in the laſt way betore-mentioned. As the 
Aprecock, Peach, or Nectorine, rarely thrives any other way than this, 
becauſe few Stocks can feed the Graff with Sap ſo early inthe Spring as 
the Graff requires it, which makes it fruſtrate your expeCtation ; bur be; 
ing rightly Inoculated in the tuln*ſs of the Sap, rarely fails. 

The Stocks on which you are to Invculate, are to be of the fame kind, 


as before was directed to Graff on, 
The Peach takes beſt on 1ts own kind ; but the Necorine thrives not 


well, unleſs upon a Peachſtock. | 
The time for this work is uſually from Mzdſaummer to the middle of 7 7he time 
July, when the Sap is moſt in the ſtocks Some Trees, and in ſome places, for "__ 
and in ſome years, you may Inoculate from mid-May to mid-Argrſt. As 
to the time of the day, it is beſt in the Evening of a fair day, in a dry 
ſeaſon ; for Rain falling on the Buds before they have taken, will deſtroy 
moſt of them. | 
The Buds you intend to Inoculate muſt not be too young nor tender, = The choice 
but ſufficiently grown: The Aprecock Buds are ready ſooneſt; they muſt 9 34s. 
be taken from {trong and well-grown ſhoots of the ſame year, and from 
the ſtrongeſt and biggeſt end of the ſame ſhoots. | 
If Buds be not at hand, the ſtalks containing them may be carried many 
miles, and kept two or three days, being wrap in freſh and moiſt Leaves 
and Craſs to keep them cool. If you think they are a little withered, lay 
the ſtalks in cold Water two or three hours ; and that, if any thing, will 
revive them, and make them clean off the Stocks, 
Having your Buds and Inſtruments ready for your work, vzz. a ſharp- 3 nſtru- 
pointed Knife or Pen-knife, a Quill cut halt way, and made ſharp and oral ach 
ſmooth at the end to divide the Bud and Rinde from the ſtalke; an : 
Woollen Yarn or dry Ruſhes, Flags, or fuch like, to bind them withal- 
Then, 
On ſome ſmooth part of the ſtock, either near or farther from the 47k mar- 
ground, according as you intend it, either for a Dwarfe-tree, or tor the —_y —_—_ 
Wall, or a tall Standard, cut the Rinde of the ſtock overthwart; and 
from the middle thereof, gently ſlit the Bark or Rinde, about an Inch 
long, in form of a T, not wounding the ſtock; then nimbly prepare the | 
Bud, by cutting off the Leaf, and leaveonly the Tail about halt an Inch ; 
from the Bud ; then ſhit the Bark on each fide the Bud, a little diſtance 
from the Bud, and take away the Bark above and below, leaving the 
Bark half an Inch above and below the Bud, and ſharpen that end'of the 
Bark below the Bud, like a Shield or Eſcutcheon, that it may the more 


eafily go down, and unite between the Bark and the Stock : Then with 
yorr 
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Another way 
to Inoculate, 


Another way 


Wall-nuts. 


— 


your Quill take off the Baik and bud dexteroul}y, that ycu leave not the 
root behind 3 for if you ſee a hole under the Bud on the infide, the Root 
15 gone, caſt it away, and prepare another. When your Bud 1s ready, 
raiſe the Bark of the ſtock on each ſide in the (lit, ( prelerving ascaretul- 
Iy as you can the inner thin Rinde of the Stock ) put in with care the 
Shield or Bud between the Bark and Stock, thruiting 1t down until the 
top joyn to the croſscut ; then bind it cloſe with your Yarn, ec. but 
not on the Bud it felt. | 

There is another way of Inoculation more rcady than this, and more 
ſucceſsful, and differs from the former, only that the Bark is {lit upwards 
from the croſs cut, and the Shield or Bud put upwards, leaving the low- 
erend longer than may ſerve; and when it 1s 1n its place, cut off that 
which 1s ſuperfluous, and joyn the Bark of the Bud to the Bark of the 
Stock, and bind it as before z which fooner and more ſuccelsfully takes 
than the other, as I my (elf have experienced. 

I have alſo cut the edges of the Bark about the Bud ſquare, and have 
cut the Bark of the Stock fit to receive the ſame, ard bound it faſt 
which ſucceeded well, and isthe readier way, and moie tacile. 

About three weeks or a months rime after your Inoculation, you may 


unbind the Buds, leit the binding injure the Bud and Stock. 


When you unbind them, you may diſcern which are good, and have 
taken, and which not; the good WE Verdant, and well coloured, the 
other appear dead and withered. 

In Marchfollowing cut off the Stock three fingers above the Bud ; and 
the next year cut it cloſe, that the Bud may cover the Stock, as Grafts uſu- 
ally do. 


Sz cT. VIL 


Of raiſing Fruit-trees by the Seeds, Stones, Nuts, 
| or Kerncls. 


We have given you a ſhort Survey of ſuch Fruits as are propagated by 
Gratting and Inoculation, and the way or mcthod of promoring the ſame. 
Now we are to touch upon fome few Trees or Fruits that are raiſed from 
their own Seed or Kerne], as Almonds, Services, Walnuts, and Filberds. 
Some othersthere are, as Oranges, Lemons, and ſuch like, not neceſlary 
tor our Rural Theatre; theretore TI ſhall ſay little to them. 

But the only known and benficial way to propagate the Wallnut-tree, 
is from the Nut; which from the time of gathering of them you may 
keep, and preſerve in Beds of Sand or Earth till March; and then plant 
them, if you can, in the places where they are to abide ; for ſo will they 
proſper exceedingly, and much more than any removed : but if you re- 
move any, be cautious of cutting the Branches of Roots, leſt you endan- 
gerthe Tree. | 

Be careful to preſerve the Nutsfrom Mice; for if they can come at them, 
you will have but few left. Although I planted ſome Hundreds in their 
Husks, and a great number of them wrapped in Clay, yet wereall to a 
very few tranſplanted by the Mice. 


Filberds 
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Filberds alſo may be raiſed from the Nat, and are eaſter obtained, and Filberds. 
carried farther, than the Suckers or Plants of the ſame Tree, and arerai(- 
ed and ordered as Walnuts are. | 
 Ir's the beſt and moſt uſual way alſo to raiſe Almond-trees from the 4;werd:. 
ſtone, which muſt be ſet in the place they are to abide, not eaſily grow- 


ing after a remove. 
Cheſnuts and Services are alfo raiſed from the Fruit of them, by being Cheſnurs ard 


ſown in your Seminary, and thence removed. Services. 


SecT VIIL 


Of raiſin? and propagating Fruit-trees, by Layers, 
Slips and Suckers. 


There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of Fruits that areto be raiſed with more 
advantage and facility from Layers, Slips or Suckers, than from Grathng, 
Inoculation, or from the Seed 3 and ſuch are Codlings, Genner-Moyls, 
Quinces, Filberds, Vines, Figs, Mulberries, Goosberries, Currants and 
Barberries. 

The Kentiſh Codling is very eaſily propagated by Slips or Suckers, and Codiinge, 
is of ſo good a nature as to thrive, being Set very near, that they 
make a very ornamental Hedge, which will bear plentifully, and 
make a moſt pleaſant proſpect ; the Fruit whereof, beſides the ordinary 
way of Stewing, Baking, &c. being very early, makes a Delicate Cider 
for the fiſt drinking, | 

Theſe Trees ought not to be topt or plaſhed, as is uſual, they prow- 
ing tall and handſome, which if topt decay, and grow ſtubby and un- 
pleaſant 3 neither do they bear ſo well. 

The Gennet-Moyl-tree will be propagated by Slips or Cions, as is the Cn 
Codiing, but is not fo apt to grow in a Hedge as the other: both of gh 
them bear ſooner, if Grafted as other Apples are. | 

The manner of railing the Quince we have already diſcourſed, where 2utzces. 
we treated of railing Stocks to Graff on. 

Filberds are generally drawn as Suckers from the old Trees, and will Filberds. 
proſper yery well, and ſooner come to be Trees, than from the Nut. 

Any ſhoot of the laſt year, more eſpecially if a ſhort piece of the former Therine. 
years growth be cut with it, will grow, being laid about a Foot or 
eighteen Inches within the Ground long-ways, and not above two or 
three Buds at moit out of the Ground, about the Month of February, and 
watered well inthe drought of Summer. 

The Fig-tree yieldeth Suckers, which is the uſual way to multiply x;g.. 
them. 

The Mulberry 1s a very difficult Tree to raiſe, and is beſt done thus: 21uterries. 
Cur a Bough off as big as a mans Arm, and cut it 1n pieces a yard long, 
or leſs : lay all theſe in the ground a Foot deep, only one end out of the 
Ground about a hands breadth ; ler it be in fat and moiſt ground, or 
uſually watered ; and after a year or two divers young Springs may be 
drawn with Roots, and planted at a diſtance, and the old Roots will 
yet ſend out more. | 

Theſe three kinds of Fruits yield ſuch plenty of Suckers, that you fie» Goorberrier, 
yer necd doubt of a Supply. Eans,eng 


Barberrics. 
Bus - 
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+ Bur if you defirePlants from-the fame, or any other fort of precious 
Fruits or Plants,and where you cannot obtain Suckers from the Roots, 
and where the Branches will not eaſily take Root, being {cparated from 
the:Free, you may obtain your defire by bending down ſome Branch of 
the Tree to the Ground,and with a hooked ſtick thruſt into the ground, 
ſtay the ſame in its place, and cover the fame. Branch with good Earth, as 
thick as you ſhall think fit, and keep the fame well watered ; or if you can- 
not bring the branch to the Earth, you may have ſome Earthen Fot, Bas- 
ket, or ſuch-}ike, with a hole in the bottom, and faſten the ſame to the 
Wall (if againſt a Wall) or on ſome Poſt or Stake : put the Sprig or 
Branch you intend to Plant through at the hole, and fill the ſame with 
good Earth, and water it often as betore: Some prick the Rinde that is in 
the Earth full of holes, that it may the better iſſue thereout ſmall Roots ; 
others adyiſe to cut away the Bark. This may be done inthe Spring from 
March to My, and the Plant will be fit to cut off below the Earth the 
Winter following. By this means you may obtain the Plants of Vines, 
Mulberries, or any manner of choice Fruits or Plants, 
I X. 


TE CT. 


Of the Tranſplanting of Trees. 


The beſt and moſt ſucceſsful time for the tranſplanting or removing of 
Trees ( ſuch that ſhed their Leaves in the Winter ) whether they are the 
young Stocks, or new Grefled Trees, or of longer ſtanding, 1s in the 
Autumnal Quarter, when the Trees have done grewing : about the end 
of September you may begin; the primetime is abuut the middle of O70- 
ber. You may continue till the Tree begins to Bud, if the weather be 
OPEN. 

be careful in taking up the Plants, that requiring great care of theRe- 
mover, See the Roots be left on as much as may, eſpecially the ſpreading 
Roots, and let the Roots be larger than the Head, the more ways they 
ſpread the better 3 but you may take away ſuch Roots as run down- 
wards: Alſo take off the Leaves, if any, leſt they weaken the Branches 
by extracting the Sap. ; 

The younger and '-ſſer the Tree is, the more likely he is to thrive and 
proſper, becauſe he ſuffers leſs injury by the removal , than an older or 
greater Tree: And an Orchard of young Trees will ſoon overtake ano- 
ther planted with Jarger Trees at the ſame time. 

Plant not too deep, for the Over-turt is always richer than the next 
Mould: And in ſuch places where the Land is Clayiſh, over-moiſt or 
Spewy, plant as near the Surface as you can, or above it, and raiſe the 
Earth about the Tree, rather than ſct the Tree in the Wet or Clay. The 
ſame Rule obſerve in Gravelly or Chaulky Land, for the Roots will ſeek 
their way downwards, but rarely upwards: that I have known Trees 
planted too deep pineaway, and come to nothing. This Rule obſerved, 
many places may be made fruitful Orchards that now are judged 1mpoſht- 
ble, or not worth ones while. 

Inthe tranſplanting of your young Trees, you may prune as well the 
Branches as the Roots, taking away the tops of the Branchesof Applesand 


Pears, but not of Plums, Cherries, nor of Wall-nuts. 
| The 
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The Coaſt alſo isneceſlary to be obſerved, eſpecially if the Tree be of 
any conſiderable bigneſs, that the ſame (ide may ſtand South that was 
South before, as was obſerved before in the removing of Timber-Trees, 
the Tree will thrive the better : Although in ſmall Trees it be not much 
obſerved, yet it might prove none of the leaſt helps to its growth and 
thriving. The moſt facile way- to preſerve the memory of its ſituation, 
is to mark the South or North {ide of the Plant with Oker, Chalk, or 
ſuch-hke, before you remove it. 

It is not a ſmall check to a Plant, to be removed out of a warm Nur- 
ſery into the open Field, where the Northern and Eaſtern Winds predo- 
minate 3 or its ſhelter to be removed, as by the cutting down of Hedges, 
and other Trees that formerly defended them. 

It is alſo very neceſſary to be obſerved, that the Ground into which 
you Plant your Tree be of a higher and richer Mould than from whence 
you removed it, if you expect your Tree to thrive; the change of Soyls 
or Paſtures, from the worſer to the better, being of very high concern- 
ment for the improvement and advance of all Vegetables and Animals. 

Theſe, and ſeveral other the like Obſervations, it they can be obfer- 
ved, will much advantage the growth of your Tree for the firſt year or 
two; but if place and time, and other accidents, will not admit thereof, 
in a ſhort time the Plant may by the care and diligence of the Planter, 
overcome thoſe inconveniencies or obſtruCtions. 

Let not the Ground wherein you plant Apples betoo much enriched 
with Dung, they requiring rather a vulgar and ordinary light Mould, 


But let it never be too fertile made. | 
For as a Tree due nouriſhment may want, ; 


So toorich Sol deſtroys the tender Plant. 


According to the nature or quantity of your Ground or Trees may the - 
diſtance bez but the uſual diſtance, and moſt convenient for Apple-Trees =_ ry 
or Pear-Trees for an Orchard, may be from twenty to thirty Foot, if Trees. 
you expect the benefit of the Land, under and between them, either 
for Gra's or Tillage, or that you Plant them in your Fields or Pa- 
{tures 3 then from thirty to (ixty Foot may your diſtance be : the farther 
diſtant they are, the more benefit and refreſhment do they receive from 
the Sun and Air 3 the Fruit are much the better, and the Trees proſper 
the better alio - andif they are too near together, the Ground is for the 
molt part of no advantage under them, neither do the Trees thrive fo 
well, nor are (o fertile, , 

Cherry-Trees, Plum-Trees, Quince-Trees, and ſuch-like, may be 
Planted about fifteen. or twenty Foot diſtance, which is ſufficient. 

Wall-Trees may be Planted at ſuch a diſtance, as the height or bredth 
of the Wall, the natureof the Tree, and thenature of the Ground re- 
quires: the higher the Wal], the nearer together the Trees; and the 
lower the Wall, the farther diſtance, that they may have the room to 
ſpread in breadth which they wantin height. Vines require a more ſpa- 
cious and ample Wall or Place to ſpread againſt than any other Fruit; 
next tothat the Pear, then the Aprecock, the Peach, the NeCtorine, and 
then the Cherry, the May-Cherry, e*c. | 

For the diſtance of other ſmall Trees, as Filberds,Goosberries, Currants, 
c>c. you may Plant tham at ſuch convenient diſtance, that the Branches 


may-not intangle the one inthe other, according to your own diſcretion, 
Codlings, 
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Codlings, Cherries, Plums, &c. may be planted to make Hedges 
withal, and then are to be Planted near together: the nearer, the ſoon- 
er it will bea Hedge ; the farther diſtance, the more Fruit will they bear, 
but not ſo ſoon a Hedge. 

If you deſign to fill your Plat of Ground with all ſorts of Fruits for 
your greateſt advantage, then Plant ſeveral Rows of Apples and Pear- 
trees at a Convenient diſtance in each Row, but the Rows of a farther 
diſtance each from the other 3 and then about ten or fifteen Foot on each 
fide the Rows of the greater Trees, Plant a Row of Cherries, Plums, 
or ſuch-like Trees, of a lefler ſtature or growth, and nearer together 
than, the Apple or Peat-Trees: Next unto them alſo, at a convenient 
diſtance, a Row of Filberds; and next unto them Goosberries, Currants, 
Rasberries, or ſuch-like ſmall Fruit, leaving only a Walk between the 
lefler Trees : For by this means will the whole Ground be ſupplied ; and 
by that time that the greater Trees are grown to any competent ſtature, 
the leſſer will be decayed, that the greater Trees may have the ſole 
Predominancy. 

But the moſt compleat Order in the Planting of an Orchard of the 
larger Fruit-Trees, is that which they term the @incurx, by Planting 
them at an equal diſtance every way, only with this obſervation, that 
every Tree of the ſecond Row may ſtand againſt the middle of the 
ſpace of the firſt; in the third againſt the ſpace of the ſecond, and fo 
throughout ; which makes it appear pleaſing to the Eye, in what part 
of the Orchard foever you ſtand. 

In Planting of Trees obſerve this Rule, that if the crookedneſsof the 
Tree will inforce you to Plant it leaning, or tending any way, let it be 
tothe Welt, from whence the ſtrongeſt Winds blow, or te ſuch Coaſt 
your Orchard is moſt obvious. 


SECT. 1. 


Of the Pruning of Trees. 


It conduceth very much to the proof and growth of a Tree to be 
Pruned, or the unneceflary and injurious Branches to be taken off by 
the $kilful hand of the Husbandman. 

When your Graffs are grown halfa yard high, thoſe you find to ſhoot 
up in one Lance, pinch off their tender tops ; which will prevent their 
mounting, and cauſe them to put forth {ide-branches. It's found to be 
the beſt way to guide a Tree either to grow, or extend it ſelf in height, 
or to cauſe it to ſpread in breadth; It gives not that wound to Trees 
that Inciſions or Lances uſually do ; and befides, this may be done at 
that ſeaſon, when the taking away of a Bud prevents the expence of Sap 
in waſte, and diverts its coutſe to others neceſſary to remain. 

In 2archis the beſt time to take away the ſmall and ſuperfluous 
Branches, giving the Lance cloſe bchind a Bud, a thing to be ſpecially 
obſerved in Pruning. 

Wall-Trees are to be Pruned in the Summer, and in the Winter. In 
the Summer about Je or Fuly, you may take off ſuch ſuperfluous ſprigs 
or ſhoots of the ſame years growth oft from Vines, Aprecocks or other 
Trecs 
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Trees that put forth many large ſhoots, that impede the Fruit trom its 
due Maturation, and contract much of the Sap of the Tree to them- 
ſelves, and theicby rob the other. 

In the Winter as ſoon as the Leaves are off the Trees, you may Prure 
and cut away the reſidue of the Branches, and place thoſe thar are fir ro 
be left in order. This work may be continued throughout the Winter to 
the riſing of the Sap, except in great Froſts, when it is not good to 
wound the Vine, or any other tender Plant. Some hold February to 
be the beſt time to Plaſh, Prune, and nail Trees, after the great Froſts 
are paſt, except Peaches and NeCtorinesz which being cut before the riſing 
of the Sap, ae apt todye after the Knife, and ſo ſtump and deform the 
Tree: Therefore ſuch muſt be left till they begin to put forth Buds and 
Bloſſoms. | 

The greater Trees in your Gardens, Orchards, Fields, ec. may be ; 74. ps: 
Pruned 1n Odober, November, or thenceforward to the riſing of the Sap. ning of old 
Obſerve to cut away fuperfluous Branches, ſuch as croſs one the other, *'*** 
as grow too thick, or that offend any other Tree or Place, or thatare 
broken, bruiſed, or decaying z the Tree will be the better preferved, 
and the remaing Branches wil yield the better increaſe. E 

In Pruning of Trees, eſpecially the Wall-Tree, be fure to leave the otter objer! 
ſma)l Twigs that are ſhort and knitted to bloſſom the ſucceeding year 5 vations in ; 
for you may obſerve, that moſt Aprecocks, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, 5,5%"s 
ec, hang on thoſe Sprigs, being uſually of two years growth : Theſe 
are therefore to be carefully nouriſhed, and not cut off, as is uſual, to 
beautifie the Tree. By this very Obſervation your Walls ſhall be full of 
Fruit, when your Neighbors have but few. | 

In Wall-fruit cut off all groſs Shoots, however fair they ſeem to the 
Eye, that will not without much bending be well placed to the Wall ; 
for if any Branch happen to be wreathed or bruiſed in the bending or 
turning ( which you may not eaſily perceive) although it doth grow and 
proſper for the preſent, yet it will decay in time 3 the Sap or Gum will al- 
ſo ſpew out in that place. By neglect of this Obſervation, many ſeeming 
fair Trees decay in ſeyeral parts, when the Husbandman is ignorant of 
the caule. 

In Pruning the Vine leave ſome new Branches every year, and take 
away (if too many) ſome of the old; which much advantageth the Tree, 
and increaſcth its Fruit. 

When you cut your Vine, leave two knots, and cut at the next inter- 
val ; for uſually the two Buds yields a bunch of Grapes. 1 have ob- 
ſerved Vines thus pruned, to bear many fair Bunches, When cut cloſe, 
as uſually is done for Beauty ſake (which by the Husbandman is not 
in this caſe to be regarded) the Tree hath been almoſt barren of Fruit, 

When you cut any Pithy Tree, the Vine eſpecially, make your Lance, 
it the Sprig be upright, on the North-ſide3 if {loping, then make your 
Lance under, or on one fide, that the Wet or Rain lodge not on it, 
nor decay the Pith, which uſually damnifies the next Bud, and ſome- 


times more. 
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TR CT AS 


Other neceſſary Obſervations about Fruit Trees. 


Where the Groundis ſhallow, or lieth near Gravel, Clay, Stone, or 
Chalk, or near the Water, take the top of one halt of the ſame Land, and 
Jay it on the other in Ridges, abating the intervals ike unto Walks, and 
plant the Trees on the midſt of the Ridges 3 by which means they will 
have doubie the quantity of Earth to Root in that they had before, and 
the Walks or Intervals preſerve the Ridges from ſuperfluous moiſture. It 
hath been found an approved remedy in dry ſhallow Land, as well as in 
low wet Land. 

It hath been obſerved, that Pear-trees will thrive and proſper in cold, 
moeiſt, hungry, ſtony, and gravelly Land, where Apples will not bear fo 
weil. 

The Roots of ſuch Treesthat thrive not, nor bear we!], may be laid 
open about November ; and it the ground be poor and hungry, then to- 
wards the Spring apply good fat Mould thereto; but if the ground be 
over-fat and rich, that the Tree ſpends it felf in Branches and Leaves with 
little Fruit, then apply to the Roots, Aſhes, or Lime, Lees of Wine, or 
Blood, or any of the Compoſts that are ſalt, hot and dry, mixed with the 
Earth, which contain more of fertility than the ordinary Dung. 

Alſo laying ſtore of any manner of Vegetables all the Summer about 
Roots of Fruit-Trees, to, to kill the Graſs and Weeds growing abour the 
Tree, it keeps the ground moiſt and cool, and adds much to the flourith- 
ing and fertility of the Tree, and 1s the beſt natural Remedy againſt the 
Moſs; ſo that it lye not too near the Tree, to decay the Bark there- 
of. 

Diggingor Ploughing about the Roots of Fruit-Trees, adds much to 
their fertility, and prevents the Moſs in moſt Trees. 

Stones Jaid in heaps abour the Roots, preſerves them cool and moiſt 
in the Summer, and warm in Winter ; and is of great uf2 and concern- 
ment to the fertility and advance of the growth of Fruit-Trees, So 
that you uſe this caution as well in the Vegetables you lay about the 
Trees, as the Stones. T hat they lye not too near nor too high about 
the Trunk of the Tree, but rather at ſome ſmall diſtance, leſt it har- 
bor Vermine that will feed upon or deſtroy the Rind of the Tree ; or 
elſe through too much moiſture be. apt to rot the ſame; for it is not 
the lying of any thing cloſe to the Body of the Tree that availeth any 
thing, but the covering the Ground under which the Roots ſpread 
and dilate themſelves. 

For Trees that thrive well and bear not, it hath been uſually pre- 
ſcribed to bore a hole through the Body of the Tree, to make them 
bear, which may probably be; for it is obſerved, that hollow Trees 
or ſuch that are otherwiſe hurt or decayed in the Body or Stemm, are 
more apt to bear than the more ſound. . 

The ſame reaſon may be for the cleaving of the Roots in Trees, 
and putting in Wedpes or Stonesz for Trees blowa aſide by the 
Wind, or by fome other accident, do uſually bear great quantities, 
anc 
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and ſometimes more than when they ftood firm and upright : The 
reaſon in both may be that abundance of Sap run moft into Branches 
when leſs might produce moſt Fruits. | 

Hacking of Trees in the Bark promiſcuoufly, eſpecially if the Tree 
be Hidebound, doth as it were renew the Bark of the Tree; and makes 
it more free from Moſs, &*c. 

The Ground wherein you Plant your Fruit-Trees, if you find it 
not ſuitable to the Nature of the Tree, may be ſeveral ways altered 
as before: and by the applying of Earth, Clay, or Sand, of a diyers 
Nature fromthe ground where the Tree grows. 

If your Orchard or Garden be not naturally well ſituate, and de- 
fended from the 1njurious Winds by Hills or Woods; or that Build- 
ings, Barns, Walls, or ſuch like, are not conveniently ſituate near 
ro preſerve it, it is of great advantage to raife a perpetual; laſting , 
and pleaſant ſhelter, by Planting a compleat Thorn-hedge about the 
ſame at the time, or in that year you firſt Plant your Orchard or Gar- 
den, which will grow in a few years to a conſiderable height, and ve- 
ry much break the cvId Winds, and preſerye the ſmaller and lower part 
of the greater Trees, 1n their blofloming and kerning-time, from the 
nipping Winds : But for that, that the principalleſt parts of the great- 
er Trees exceed the Summity of the White-Thorn, the Wallnat-Tree 
raiſed in time on the borders on naked fides of the Orchard or Garden, 
and if you can on the out-ſfides of the Fences, will proveia Noble and 
profitable Defence from the furious Winds. 

IF you regard not the Fruit or Profit, fo much as the pleaſure and 
ſudden rife of ſuch a Defence, that which is moſt facile and expediti- 
ous to be raiſed is the Poplar, which may be Planted near together, and 
ten or fifteen Foot in height the firſt year, which will prove and 
thrive wonderfully, eſpecially if the Ground be any whit inclinable 
to moiſture. 

Or the Lime-Tree, if you can conveniently obtain them, make a cloſe 
and ſecure Defence from the Winds, and of all other 1s the moſt odo- 
riferous, regular, and delicious verdant pale to a Garden or Orchard. 
The Sycamore and the Elm alſo are not to be rejetted; only the Elm 
hath an ill name, as being ſubject to raiſe or attra& Blights. 

At the the remoyal of Trees, the trimmings of the Roots Planted, 
or rather buried in the ground within a quarter of an Inch, or little 
more of the level of the Bed, will ſprout and grow to be very good 
Stocks. 

Pigeons Dung, or the Dung of Poultry, or any Fowl, being of a 
hot, dry, and ſalt Nature, hath been experimentally found to be the 
Soyl moſt conducing to Fertility for Fruit-Trees, eſpecially in cold 
Grounds, 

Unleſs Swines Dung, which when it is well mixed and tempered; 
by the Swine with their Feet or otherwiſe, is undoubtedly the moſt 
natural Soyl for a Fruit-Tree, and the beft Medicine for a Canker. 
It is ſuppoſed to be a great Edulcorator and Meliorator of Fruit. 

It is uſual to ſeleft aſpiring Trees, and to expe the fairer Trees 
( becauſe taller ) and better, and more Fruit, than thofe that are low. 
'Tis true, the more remote the Branches are from the Earth, the lefs are 
they ſubject to the injuries of Cattle, or the Fruit to light Fingers, 
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But the lower the Tree brancheth it felt ard ſpreads, the fairer and 
ſooner will it attain tobe a Tree, and the greater burthen will it bear of 
Fruit, and thoſe better and larger. The T rceand Fruit will alfo be leſs 
obvious to the furious Winds, which make havock moſt years of a great 
part of our Stock; andinthe Spring the new-kerned Fruit will be more 
within the ſhelter of the Natural or Artificial Securities from the nip- 
ping co!d morning Breeſez and the Fruit, when 1ipe and apt to fall, 
will not receive lo great injury from the humble, as from the aſpiring 
Tree. Sed medioVirtus. Asthe tall Tree 1s not for ycur advantage; fo 
the Tree that's too low 1s not for your conveniency. 1 aim not at Ex- 
treams, . 

In many places F'rnit-Trees are much injured by Moſs; it rarely grows | 
on Trees where the Ground 1s yearly Digged, Ploughed, or other- 
wile preſerved from Graſs or Weeds, as we noted before. If the Dry, 
Cold, or barren nature of the Ground be the cauſe, then re&ifie the 
ſame as befoce. After Rain you may ſcrape ofi the Moſs with a Knife, 
or rub 1t off with a Hair-cloth. 

Mots is cauſed partly from the want of Sap, therefore old Trees are 
apt to be more Moſly than young, becauſe the Sap is not free enough 
to expend it ſelf in Branches; Therefore lopping off gart of the Branch- 
es, maketh the reſt proſper the better, and the leſs Moſly ; whence 
itis that Trees on the more dry grounds are apt to be Moſlie. 

Moſs is alſo cauſed through the coldneſs of the Land, whether it be 
moiſt or dry, for then the Sap rileth (lowly, and is not apt to exube- 
rate: As we ſce in the Spring bleeding Plants, as the Vine, the Birch, 
@&c. yieid their Blood molt freely 1n warm weather, the Cold uſually 
ſtanching it. 

If the Tree be Bark-bound, and thrive not well, with a knife you 
may {lit the Bark down the Body of the Tree in April or May, and it 
w1ll cure it. 

If the Cleft where the Tree was Grafted, or any other wounded place 
be neglected, the Rain is apt to ingender the Canker : the Cure is 
difficult, if too far gone. 

Sometimes the Ground it {ſelf doth ingender the Canker in Fruit- 
Trees. and ſometimes the Nature of the Fruit 1s ſuch,that its Trees will be 
Cankry in ſome ſort of Land more than in other. In theſe caſes youmay 
cut off as much as you can of the Cankry Boughs, and in the Winter 
time uncover the Roots, and ſo let them be open until the Spring, and 
then apply Swines Dung well tempered, and not too new, and that in 
great quantity to theRoots; ard I do aflure you it hath made a cure 
of a deſperately diſeaſed Tree with the Canker. There are many other 
Preicriptions for the cure of it; but if the cutting off of the Canker, 
2nd Cankered Branches, and that Application will not cure it, and the 
Trice be much infected with it, the beſt way 1s to place a better in the 
YoOM. 

Some Trees are hurt with ſmall Worms that breed between the Bark 
and Wood, which makes the Park ſwell : cut away part of the Bark, 
and waſh with Urine and Cow-dung. 

Strong or hot Dung is not good for Fruit-Trees; but after it isthrongh- 
ly rotten and cold, it may be mixed 1n cold Grounds with ſucceſs, but 
in rich or warm Land. Anv Dirt or Soyl that lies in Streets or High- 
ways, where it may behad, is beft, eſpecially for the Apple-Tree. 

Commonly 
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Commonly Husbandwen apply Soyl, Fern, &*c. to the ftems of their 
Trees; and if they dig to apply it, it 1s uſually near the Body of the 
Tree, which will not anſwer the trouble 3 for the Roots that feed the 
Tree, ſpread far from the Trunk or Stem : therefore the Soyl that is to 
be applyed ſhould be laid at a convenient diltance proportionable to the 
ſpreading of the Roots; wherein the long ſtanding of the Tree is to be 
conſidered 3 Digging about the Roots of Trees ſhould alfo be uſed ac- 
cordingly. | 

In Planting of Trees, its uſual to apply good Mould, or other additi- 
onal Soy], to fill up the Foſs after the placing the Tree; which condu- 
ceth not ſo much to the proſperity of the Plant, as to place the better 
Mould or Soyl in the bottom of the Foſs, and then Plant your Tree on 
it, ſpreading its Roots over the good Soyl ; for all Roots of Plants as 
naturally tend down-wards and ſide-ways, as the Branches ſpread and 
advance up-wards: So that the Soyl that lies above the Roots, only 
yields ſome fatneſs which the Rain waſheth down unto them ; but the 
Soyl that is under, the Roots flouriſh in it. The difference that is in 
this caſe, may at any time be ſenſibly perceived by the Experienced. 

It hath been obſerved, That moſt fort of Vegetables fade or degene- 
rate by too often being Planted or Sown, or too long a continuance 
in the ſame Soyt; and that the Land whereon Trees or Plants have 
ſtood long, on their remoyal, hathſpontaneouſlly put forth other Trees 
or Plants of a different ſpecies, of a meaner or baſer ſort. As where 
Oaks have been eradicated, Beech have ſucceeded, and not from Seed, 
but from the natural inclination of the Earth 3 and after Beech, Birch 
have been produced. | 

It hath been alſo affirmed that Wheat by being often Sown on the 
ſame Land, hath degenerated into Rye. But that hath been its proba- 
ble, where the Land bath been naturally inclined to that Grain, elſe it 
would have degenerated into Smut, Ray, Darnel, or Wild Oats. 

Therefore wherefoever your Orchard, orother Plantation is old, that 
you are compelled to extirpate your decayed Trees ; either fet out other 
Land that hath not yet been Planted with thofe Trees you intend to pro- 
pagate, or ſupply the defects of your Plantation with Fruit-Frees of an- 
other Species or kind; or elſe make your Foſles large, and let them lye 
open and take the Air, one or two years at the leaſt, that the Sun, Froſt, 
and Rains may throughly cleanſe the Earth from the Savour of the old 
putrid Roots, and re-impregnate it again with its former fertile Juice 
or Spiritz but if your patience be nor ſufficient for a two years delay, 
then ſupply it by the change of the Earth about the Root of your new 
Plant, and at ſome diſtance from it, that it may have room to extend 
its Roots for two or three years, until ſuch time as the other conti- 
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Of the uſe and benefit of Fruits. 


Not any of the afore-mentioned Fruits, but are very pleaſant, ne- 
ceflary, and profitable to many of our Engliſh Palats and Purſes ; the 
moſt of them being a familiar Food to the Noble and Ignoble. Theſe 
extend their Virtue alſo to the cure of many infirmities or Diſeaſes, 
being judiciouſly applyed. 

But over and above their uſe for Food, for Pleaſure, and for Phy- 
ſick, to be converted into: ſo many ſeveral ſorts of curious, pleaſant, 
palatable, and laſting Liquors, is not the leaſt of the benefits accrew- 
10g unto the Husbandman from the diverfity of Fruits by him pro- 
pagated. Next unto Wine ( whereof we Treat not in this place ) 
Cider is eſteemed the moſt pleaſant natural Liquor our Engliſh Fruits 
afford, 

Several are the ways uſed in making this excellent Liquor, and that 
according to the skill of the Operator, and divers kinds of the Fruit 
whereof it is made. | 

Cider-Fruits may be reduced into two forts or kinds; either the 
wild, harſh, and Common Apple, growing in great plenty in Here- 
ford, Worceſter, and Glouceſterſhire, and in ſevera) other adjacent pla- 
ces in the Fields and Hedge-rows, and Flanted in ſeveral other places 
of Ezeland, for Cider only , not at all tempting the Palate ot ihe 
Thief, nor requiring the Charge and Trouble of the more reſerved 
Incloſurcs. | 

Or the more curious Table-Fruits, as the Pippin, Pearmain, &>c. which 
are by many preterred to make the beſt Cider, as having in tiem a more 
Cordial and pleaſant Juyce than other Apples. 

For the former, the beſt ſorts for Cider are found to be the Red-ſtreak, 
the White-Muſt, and the Green-Muſt, the Gennet-Moyl, Eliots, Stocken- 
Apple, Summer-F illet, Winter-Fillet, &C. 

The greater pait of them being meerly ſavage, and fo harſh, that 
hardly Swine will eat them, yet yielding a moſt plentiful ſmart and 
winy Liquor, comparable, or rather exceeding the beſt French-Wines : 
and for the advantage of Planting them, they claim a preference be- 
fore Pippins, or any other of our pleaſant Garden-Fruits, eſpecially 
the Red-ſtreak,, which Mr. Evely» ſo highly commends, as at three 
years Grafting to giye you fair hopes, and laſt almoſt an hundred 
years; and will bear as much Fruit at ten years, as Pippirs and Pear- 
mains at thirty. 

The beſt ſorts of Cider-Fruit are far more ſucculent, and the Li- 
quor more eaſily divides from the Pulp of the Apple, than in the belt. 
Table-Fruir. 

Some obſerve, the more of Red any Apple hath in his Rind, the 
better for Cider ; the paler, the worſe. No ſweet Apple that hath a tough 
Rind, is bad for Cider. 
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But yon may be confident that the more inclinable to yellow the fleſhy 
part of any Apple is, the better and better-coloured the Cider will be. 
Cider-Apples require full maturity, e're they be taken from the Trees: 


And after they are gathered {which 1s to be done with as mucti caution Making of 


as may be, to prelerve them trom bruiſes ) 1t very much conduces to the 
goodneſs and laſting of the Cider, to let them lye a week or two on 
heaps out of the Rain and Dew: the harſher and more ſolid the Fruit js, 
the longer may they Iye; the more mellow and pulpy, the lefs time. 
This makes them ſweat forth their Aqueous Humidity, injurious to the 
Cider, and matureth the Juice remaining, and digeſteth 1t m4 than if 
on the Tree, or in the Veſſel: But it's probable they will yield more 
from the Tree than ſo kept, but not ſo good. 

Such as are Wind-falls, bruiſed, or any ways injured, or unripe Fruit , 
divide from the ſound and mature. It's better tro make two ſorts of Ci- 
der, the one good, the other bad, than only bad. Take away all ſtalks, 
leaves, and rotten Apples; the ſtalks and leaves give an 1ll taſte to the 
Cider, the rotten Apples make it deadiſh, 

Let ſuch as are through caſualty, or otherwiſe, fallen from the Trees 


before their full time of maturity, be kept to the full time, elſe will not- 


the Cider be worth the drinking. | 

About twenty, or twenty two Buſhels of good Cider-Apples from the 
| Tree, will make a Hozſhead of Cider; after they have lain a while in 
heaps to mellow, about twenty five buſhels will make a Hog ſhead. 

The uſual way of grinding Apples hath been in a Horſe-Mill, as Tan- 
ners grinde their Bark: Orelſe they have been beaten with Beaters in a 
Trough ot Wood or Stone, the former way being very chargeable, ſuch 
a Mill taking up much room, and coſting 20 or 3o Pounds the making, 
and not grinding any more Apples than will make three or four Hog- 
ſheads of Cider in a day, with the help of a Horſe and a Man; the o- 
ther way of beating being much more tedious and laborious, 

Therefore I commend unto you my New invented Ingenio tor the ſpee- 
dy, eaſy, and effectual grinding of your Apples, approved by the ſeveral 
years experience of many judicious Cideriſts. It will grinde, by the help 
of one to turn and another to feed it, 20, Zo, or 40 Buſhels of Apples 
in an hour, according as it is in bigneſs: It will ſtand 1a a little room, is 
eaſily portable, and of ſmall Price; but it you will encreaſe the Charge, 
it may be made to giind 5o, 60, or more Buſhels in an hour, and may 
be made to go by the help of the Wind or Water. Theſe [rgenioes are 
curioully made by Henry Allen at the Cabinet in Exeter-ſtreet, near Exe- 
ter-Exchange 1n the Strand, who is the only perſon that maketh them 
ſecundum Artem. | 

After the grinding it ſhould be Preſt, either being Artificially made up 
with Straw,in form of a Cheeſe, as the experienced Country-man may 
dire& you, orin a Hair-bag (the more ordinary way for ſmall quanti- 
tics ). and ſocommitted tothe Preſ7z of which there are feveral forts, but 
the Strew-preſs 1s to be preferred, . | | 

After it's preft, ftrain it, and put it into a Vellel, and place it where 
it may ſtand to ferwmert, allowing but a ſmall Vert-hole, leſt the (pirits waſte; 
Fill not the Veflel quite till it hath done working 3 then fill the Veſſel 
of the lame, kept for that purpoſe, and (top it well, only with caution at 
the fir(t, left it break the Veſlel. : © 
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The beſt Veſſels for the Tunning up of Cider, and to preſerve ir, are 
thoſe whereof the Barrel-boards are ſtreight, the Veſſel broader at the 
one end than the other, and ſtanding on the leſſer end, the Bung-hole on 
the top; the conveniency is, that in the drawing the Cider, though but 
ſlowly, the Skin or Cream contracted by its Fermentation deſcends, and 
wholly covers the Liquor by the tapering of the Vellel, and thereby pre- 
ſerves the Spirits of the Cider to the laſt, which otherwiſe would waſte 
and expend themſelves, 

If you intend a mixture of water with your Cider, let it be done in the 
grinding, and it will better incorporate with the Cider in the grinding 
and Prefſling, than afterwards. 

Some Cider will bear a mixture with Water, without injury to its pre- 
ſervation, others will not; therefore be not over-haſty with tvo much at 
once, till you underſtand the nature of your Fruit. | 

Some adviſe, that before it be Preſt, the Liquor and Myſt ſhould for four _ E 
and twenty hours ferment together in a Vat for that purpoſe cloſe co- | 
vered, which 1s faid to enrich the Liquor. 

Other Cidzy. The other forts of Fruits for the making of Cider, are the Pippin, 

Fruits, Pearmain, Gilliflower, e>c. by many preferred 5 with whom we may rank 
all ſorts of Summer- Apples, as the Kentiſh Codling, Marigolds, and all 0- 
ther ſorts of Pippirs and Pearmains, &c. 

Which after they are thorough ripe, and Jaid on heaps to ſweat (as 
before is directed ) and ground or beaten, and Preſt as the other, then 1s 
not this C:z4er or Mzſ# to be tunned up immediately, but fſutfered to 
ſtand in the Yaz four and twenty hours, or more; according, as the Ap- 
ples were more or leſs pulpy, and cloſe covered with Hair-cloaths 'or 
Sacks, that too much of the Spirits may not evaporate, nor be kept fo 
cloſely inas to cauſe Fermentation; in which time the more groſs part of 
the Feces will precipitate or fall to the bottom, which otherwiſe would 

Fl have prejudiced the Cider by an over-fermentation, and have made it 
: flat and ſowre. 

Then at a Tap, three or four inches from the bottom of the Vat, draw 
forth the Cider, and Tun it up, wherein is yet a ſufficient quantity of that 
groſs Lee or Feces to cauſe Fermentation, the want of the right under- 
ttanding whereof, is one of the main cauſes of ſo much bad Cider 


throughout England. 
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2. Of the making of Perry. 


Sorts of Non omnis fert omnia Tellys. In ſome places Pears will thrive where 
Pears. Apples will not; the Frees are Jarger, and bear greater quantitiesthan 
Apple-trees. In Worceſterſhire they have great plenty of Pears for Perry, 
and alſo 1n the adjacent Countries: The beſt for Perry are ſuch as are not 
fit to be eaten, ſo harſh that Swine will not eat, nay hardly ſmell to themz 
the fitter to be Planted in Hedg-rows, &c. The Bosbury-Pear, the Horſe 
Pear, the Bareland-Pear, and the Choak-Pear, are ſuch that bear thename 
- 1 beſt Pears for Perry ; rhe redder they are, the more to be pre- 
erred. 
Pears are to be fully mature e're they be ground, and let Iye on heaps 
as the Apples. 

Crabs and Pears ground together make an excellent Liquor; the 

Crabs helping to preſerve the Perry. 
The 
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The method of making Perry differeth not from that of Cider: 
3. Some Obſervations concerning Cider. 


Thick Cider may by a ſecond Fermentation be made good and clear 3 
but Acid Cider 1s rarely recovered, | | | 
Wheat unground, about a Gallon toa Hogſhead, or Lever or Muſtard 
ground with Cider, or much better with Sack, a Pint to a Hogſhead, is 
uſed either to preſerve or recover Cider that's in danger of ſpoiling. 
Ginger accelerateth the Maturation of the Cider, giycth ita more brisky 
Spirit, helpeth Fermentation, and promoteth its duration. | 


New Veſlels affect the Cider with an ill favour and deep colour; there-' 


fore if you cannot obtain Wine-Cask, which are the beſt, nor yet can- 
ſeaſon your own with Beer, or other Drinks, then ſcald it with Water, 
wherein a good quantity of Apple-pounce hath been boiled. 

Put not Cider into a Veſſel wherein ſtrong Beer or Ale hath lately been, 
. eſpecially ſtrong Beer, for it gives a yery unpleaſant rank tafte to Cider, 
{o doth a Cider Veſſel to Beer : Therefore a Small-beer Veſſel is to be 
preferred to a Strong-beer Vellel. | 

If the Veſſel be tainted, then boilan ounce af Pepper in Water enough 
to fill the Veſſel, and let it ſtand therein two or three days. 

Or take ſome Quick-Lime and put it in the Veſſel, which (lacken 


Ev 


with Water: cloſe ſtop it, and tumble it up and down, till the Com- 


motion ceale. 

Two or three Eggs put into a Hogſhead of Ciderthat is ſharp, ſome- 
times lcnifies it: Two or three rotten Apples will clarifie thick Cider. 

The mildneſs and temperature of the weather is of much concernment 
in the Fermentation of Cider. ; 

Boil Cider immediately after the Preſs, before Fermentation, | 

Wheaten-Bran caſt in atter Fermentation, thickens the Coat or Creazs, and 
much conduceth to its preſervation. | 

The Cider that runs from the ground or beater Apples, before they are 
in the Preſs, is much to be preferred. 

Tet the Veſſel not be quite full, that there may be room for the Cider 
to gather a Head or Cream. 

Pare fix or eight Pippins, or other good Apples, and quarter them, and 
Core them, and put them into a Hogſhead of Cider, and it will preſerve 
It, and make it drink brisk and pleaſant. 

Pearmains make but ſmall Cider of themſclves. 

Botling is the only way to preſerve Cider Tong. It may be Batled two 
or three days after it is well ſetled, and before it hath throughly fermer- 
ted, 1t it be for preſent drinking; or you may bottle it in March tollow- 
ing, which is the belt time. 

Bottles may be kept all the Summer in cold Fountains, or in Cellars in 
Sand: If they are well Corked and bound, they may be kept many years 
in cold places; the longer the better, if the Cider be good. 

Battles of Cider are kept better on a cold Flore than in Sand, and in a 
deep Vault, or near a cold Fountain, than inthe Water. Their ſtanding 
in Sand or in Water is ſaid to make the Liquor drink flat. | 

After Cider hath been botled a week, (if new Cider, cle at the time 
of botling) you may put intd each bottle a picte of white Sugar as big. 
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as a Nutmeg : this will make it brisk. But if the Cider be to keep long, 
it will be apt to make it turn ſoure. | 

If your Bottles bein danger of the Froſt, cover them with ſtraw: about 
April (et them.1n your coldeſt Repoſitories. | | 
Iris not the beſt way to grinde or beat Apples in Stone-troughs, be- 
cauſe it bruiſes the Kernels and Tails of the Fruit too much,'which gives 
an 111 ſayour' to the Cider, but beaten or ground in wooden-troughs frees 
it from that quality. But inthe beforementioned Ingenio 1t 15 better than 
any other way. - 

After your Apples are beaten or ground, it's the beſt way to let them 
ſtand a day or two before you Prefs them; for the Cider doth a little 
ferment and maturate in the Pulp, and obtains a better colour, than if im- 
mediately Preſlcd. | Tg 

After they are Preſſed, it's good to let the Cider ſtand in a Vat cover- 
ed, to ferment a day and night, before you Tun it up; and then draw it 
from the Vat by a Tap, about two Inches from the bottom, or more, ac- 
cording to diſcretion, org the Feces behind, which will nor be loſt, 
it you put it upon the Chafti, for then it meliorates your Pur, or Water- 
Cider, if you make any. | 

. * When your Cider is Tunn'd into the Barrel where you iniend tokeep 

it, leave ſome ſmall Vent open for ſeveral days, untill its wild fpirit be 
ſpent, which will otherwiſe break the Barrel, or finde ſome vent that will 
always abide open ( though but ſmall ) to the ruine of your Cider. Ma- 
ny. have ſpoiled their Cider by this only neglect, and never apprehended 
the cauſe thereof; which when ſtopt cloſe, after this wild ſpirit is ſpent 
(although feemingly flatiſh at firſt ) will improve, and become brisk and 
pleaſant Cider in a little time, 

It Cider prove thick or ſowriſh, bruiſe a few Apples pared and cored 
and put in at the Bung of your Barre], and it will beget a new Fermen- 
tation, and very much mend your Cider, fo thatin a few days after you 
draw it off into anather Veſlel. 

| Tf Cider be only a little ſowrifh, or drawn off in another Veſle!, the way 
to correct or preſerve it, is to put about a Gallon of Wheat ( blaunch'd is 
beft ) to a Hogſhead of Cider; and fo according to that Proportion, to 
a greater oleter quantity, which will as well amend as preſerve it. 

If Cider hath any ill favour or taſte from the Veſſel, or any other cauſe, 
a little Muſtard-ſeed ground with ſome of the Cider, and put to it, will 
help it. 

Mixture of Fruit is of great advantage to your Cider : the mcaneſt Ap- 
ples mixt make .as good Cider, as the beſt alone; always obſerving, that 

they be of equal ripeneſs, except the Read-ſtreak, and ſome few cele- 
brated Cider-Apples. 

The beſt Mixture is the Redſtreak and Golden-Rennet : it is proba- 
ble wy other Apple with a yellow inſide may mix well with the Red- 
ſtreak. 


4. Of the Wines or Fuices of other Fruits, 


Tf Cherries were in ſo great pleaty that the Markets would not take 
them off at a good rate, they would become very beneficial to be con- 
verted into Wine, which they would yield in great quantity, very plea- 
fant and refreſhing, and a finer, cooler, and more natural Summer-drink 
than 


— 
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than Wine. It may alſo be made to keep long : Some hath been kept a 
whole year, and very good. 

Although it may not prove ſo brisk, clear, and curious a Drink as Cher- 
ry-Wine, yet where Plums are m great Plenty {they being Trees eaſily 
Propagated ) a very good Wine may be made of them; according to the 
great diverſity of this ſort of Fruit, you muſt expect divers Liquors to 
proceed from them. The black tawny Plum 1s eſteemed the beſt. 

The Mulberry yields a good Wine, being prepared by a skilful hand; 
the natural Juice ſerves, and 1s of excellent ute to add a tinure toother 
paler Wines or Liquors. | > | 

Exgland yields not a Fruit whereof can be made a more pleaſant 
drink, or rather Wine, than of this humble fruit : if compounded with 
other Wines or Drinks, it animates them with ſo high a tragant ſavour 
and guſt, that it tempts the moſt curious Palats. 

The juice of Currans, boiled with a proportionable addition of Wa- 
ter and Sugar, makes a pleaſant Wine to the eye and taſte, it being duly 
fermented and botled, A great quantity of this Fruit may alſo be raiſed 
ina little ground, and in few years. 

Of the Juice of Goosberries extracted in its due time, and mixed with 
Water and Sugar, is prepared a very pleaſant cooling Repaſt. This Fruit 
is eaſily Propagated, and yields much Liquor : It's uſually made unboil- 
ed, becauſe it contracts a brown colour in the boiling. 

Whorts or Whortleberries, by ſome called Bilberries, make a curions 
Wine, preferrable to any of the ſaid Wines, by Prefling out their Juice, 
and mixing the ſame with a dueproportion of Water and Sugar. 

But for the more full and ample diſcourſe of the manner of Plantin 
and Propagating all forts of Vinous Fruit-trees, and their Natures, an 
the ſeveral ways of extracting and preparing their Juices, and making the 
ſeveral Irgenioes and Prefles for the Grinding and Prefling of Fruit, and 
the more particular ways of ordering all the aforeſaid Liquors, with ſe- 
yeral others, I refer you to my Vizetum Britanicum, lately Printed. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Of Jjuch Tillage, Herbs, Roots and Fruits, that are 
uſually Planted and Propagated in Gardens and 
(Farden-grounds, either for neceſſary Food, Uſe, 
or eAdvantage. 

Oſt of theſe ſeveral ſorts of T3/lage, whereof we are now to treat 


in this Chapter, will raiſe unto the Induſtrious Husbandman an 
extraordinary advantage, and are not to be eſteemed amongſt the leaſt 


of Improvements ; for each ſort being properly Planted in ſuch ground 


they moſt naturally delight in, and being well Husbandried, and judi- 
ciouſly ordered, produce an incredible advantage. 

But think not this ſtrange, that common and well-known Plants, that 
are ſo natural to our Engliſh Soy], ſhould prove ſo beneficial; ir is for 
no other cauſe, than that ſome men are more Induſtrious and Ingenious _ 
than others: For theſe Garden-Plants proſper not without great Labour 
Care, and skill, and beſides are ſubject more than others to the injuries of 
Neither of which the ſlothful or ignorant Hus- 
bandman can away with ; affefting only ſuch things that will grow with 
leaſt toy], hazard, or expence, though they feed on bread and water, 
when the diligent and induſtrious Adventurer lives like a petty Prince 
on the fruit of his Jabours and expeCtation, which ſufficiently repays his 
expence and hazard. It is hard to find any Trade, Occupation, or Im- 
ployment, that a man may preſume on a large and Noble Requital, of his 
time, coſt, or induſtry, but it is hazardous, eſpecially to ſuch that attempt 
the ſame without a ſpecial affectation thereunto, or kill therein. oh 


Nil tam difficile eft quod m1 Solertia vincet, 


So this Art and Imployment of Planting, Propagating, and Encreaſing 
of Hops, Saffron, Liquorice, Cabbage, Onions, and other Garden Commo- 
ditics, being caſual, and more ſubject to the injuries of the weather than 
commonly Corn or Graſs is, makes it ſo much neglected; for one bad 
Crop, or bad year for any of them, ſhall more diſcourage a Countryman 
from a Plamation thereof, than five good Crops, though never ſo pro- 
fitable and advantagious ſhall incourage - Ignorant and ſelf-willed men 
are naturally ſo prone to raiſe Objections, on purpoſe to deter them- 
ſelves and others from any thing whatſoever that is either pleaſant or 
profitable. 

Burt we hope better of the Ingenious, that they will ſet to their help- 
ing hand to promote this uſctul and neceſſary Art, and thereby become 
a piovoking Preſident to their ignorant Neighbours, that our Land may 
b: a Land of Plenty, that it may fuperabound with neceſlaries, and ra- 
ther attord a ſupply to their Neighbours, than expect it from them, as we 
are 11 forced to do in ſeveral torts of thoſe things we treat of in this 
Book: Thoſe of on own growth allo far exceeding that we have a- 
broad; 
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broad; which inconveniencies and diſadvantages nothing can better pre- 
vent, than our own Induſtry and Ingenuity. | 

Belides, moſt of this Garden-Tillageis of late years becomea more gene- 
ral Food than formerly it was: Scarce a Table well Furniſht without tome 
diſhes of choice Roots or Herbs ; and it 1s not only pleaſant to the Rich, 
but good for the poor labouring man 3 many, where Plenty 1s, feeding 
for the moſt part on Tillage, which hath occaſioned that great encreale 
of Gardens and Plantations in moſt of the Southern Parts of England. 
Several forts alſo of Tillage being profitable in the feeding of Cattle 


and Fowl. 


S E CT. | 
Of Hops. 


We mention this Plant in the firſt place, not for his worth or dignity 
above the relit, it being eſteemed an unwholſome Herb or Flower for the 
uſe it is uſually put unto, which may be ſupplied with ſeveral other whol- 
ſomer and better Herbs ; but for that of all other Plants it advanceth 
Land to the higheſt improvement, uſually to forty Pound, or fifty Pound, 
ſometimes to an hundred Pound per Acre. . 

And yethave we not enough Planted to ſerve the Kingdom, but yearly 
make uſe of Flemiſh Hops, nothing near ſo good as our own. The principal 
cauſe I prelumets,that tew beſtow thelabour and induſtry about them they 
recuire, and futhiciently retaliate: for being managed careleſly, they ſcarce 
yield a quarter part of the increaſe that thoſe yield that are dexterouſly 
handled, though with very little more colt. Another cauſe is why they 
are no more Propagated here, that they are the moſt of any Plant that 
grows ſubjected to the various Mutations of the Air, from the time of 
their firſt ſpringing, till they are ready to be gathered.Over-much drought 
or wet ſpoils them: Mill-dews ſometimes totally deſtroys them; which 
caſualties happening unto them, makes their Price and valuation ſo un- 
certain, and proves ſo great a diſcouragement to the Countryman 3 elſe 
why may not we have asgreat a Plenty of them, as in Flanders, Holland, 


&c. Our Land is as cheap, and affords as great a Crop (if as well Hus- 


bandried ) and we pay not for carriage lo far, but that they are more in- 
duſtrious than us : Therefore ſeeing that 1s ſo gainful a Commodity ro 
the Husbandman, and that there is a ſufficient vent for them at home, we 
{hall be the more Prolix in the ſubſequent diſcourſe. 

The Hop delights in the richeſt Land 3. a deep Mould, and light ; 
if mixed with Sand it's the better; a black Garder-Mould is excellent 


for the Hop. | 
If it lye near the Water, and may be Jaid dry, it is by muck the 


better. 
Moſt forts of Land will ſerve, unleſs ſtony, rocky, or (tiff Clay ground, 


which are not to be commended for the Hop. 
It you can obtain it, a Piece of Land a little inclining to the South 


and that lyes low, the ground mellow and deep, and where Water may 
be at command in the Summer time, is to be preferred for a Hop- 
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Alſo it ought to lye warm and free from impetuous winds, eſpecially 
from the North and Eaſt, either defended by Hills or Trees, but by 
Hills the belt. 1. 

Defending  _Every one cannot have what Land he pleaſeth, but muſt make uſe 
the Zop-gar- Of what he hath 5 therefore if your ground lye obvious to the winds, it 
den) Trees. 35 good to raiſe a natural defence therefrom, by Planting on the edges 
of the Hop-garden a border or row of Trees that may grow tall, and 
break the force of the winds at ſuch time the Poles are laden with Hops. 
The Elm 1s eſteemed not fit to be Planted near the Hop, becauſe it con- 
trafteth Mzll-dews, ſay our Country Hop-Planters; the 4 on a dry 
Aſpen. ground, and the Poplar or Aſpen on a moiſt, are to be preferred for their 
ipeedy growth. Alſo a tall and thick hedge of White-Thorz keeps the 
ground warm, and ſecures it in the Sprizg from the ſharp nipping winds 
that ſpoil the young Shoots. 
pleat If your Land be cold, ſtiff, ſowre or barren, that you deſign for a 
ebeground & Hop-Garden, the beſt way is, about the latter end of the Summer, to 
— burn it ( as before we direfted ) which will be very available to the 
* £22 amendment of the Land. Some alſo Preſcribe to ſow Turnips, Hemp, 
or Beans therein, to make the ground light and mellow, and deftroy 
the Weeds. | 

But in whatſoever ſtate or condition your ground be, T1ll tt in the be- 
ginning of the Winter, with either Plough or Spade. 

And when you have ſet out the bounds of your ground you intend to 
Plant, and laid the fame even, then muſt you mark out the ſeveral places 
where each hill is to be: The beſt way is by a Line ſtreightned over- 
thwart the ground with knots or threds tyed at ſuch diſtance you 1n- 
tend your Hills. Some Plant them in ſquares Chequer-wiſe ; which is the 
beſt way, if you intend to Plough with Horſes between the Hills: Others 
Plant them in form of a @xincunx, which is the more beautiful to the 
eye, and better for the Hop, and will do very well where your ground 
1s but ſmal}], that you may overcome it with either the Breaſ#-Plough or 
Spade: which way ſoever it be, pitch a ſmall ſtick at every place where 
there 15s to be a Hill; and when it is all ſo done, in caſe your ground be 
poor or {tiff, bring into it of the beſt Mould you can get, or a parcel of 
Dung and Earth mixed ; andat every ſtick dig a hole of about a Foot 
{quare, and fill it with this Mould or Compolt wherein your Plants are 
to beſet, they will thrive the betrer, and the ſooner come to bear, and 
{uftciently repay your charge and trouble, 

Diſtance of Great Variety there is both in the judgment and the Practice of moſt 

the Hi/5: men about the diſtance of the Hills, by reaſon of the different Seaſons: 
Sometimes it falls out to be a moiſt year, and then the Hop grows large; 
and the wider the Hills are, the better they prove. Some years alſo prove 
hot and dry, the Hops then grow thin; and the nearer they are the more 
Hops they have: but let me adviſe you to keep a convenient diſtance, 
that you may have room ſufficient to come between, and ground ſuffict- 
ent to raiſe the Hils with the Parings or Surface of it; and that the Sun 
may come between, and that the Poles may not be driven one againſt the 
other with the winds, when they are laden. 

It your ground bedry and burning, about ſix foot may be a convenient 
diſtance; but it it be a moiſt, deep, and rich Mould, ſubject to bear large 
hops, then eight or'nine foot diſtance is moſt convenient; and ſo according 
to the goodneſs of the ground, place the diſtance of the Hills. A 

ut 
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Bur if your Hills are too far aſunder, the beſt way to remedy that in- 7:45 of the 
convenience, is by increaſing the number of Hops in the Root in each 
Hill ; by which means you may apply more Poles, and ſupply the former 
detec. Hills may be made of thar bigneſs, that they may require (ix, ten, 
or twenty Poles, The common Obj:Ction is, they cannot fo conveni- 
ently be dreſſed ; but I only propoſe it as an amendment, to make them 
ſomewhat bigger than ordinary : Or if your Fills be too near together, 
you may alſo abate the Hops, and apply the fewer Poles ; tor over-po- 
ling of a ground, as we!l in number as height, injures it more than under- 

ol ng. 
, py... ES and moſt PraGtiſers, uſually adviſe to plant Hops in the end Timeof 
of March or in April; but ſome of our belt experienced Planters aifirm it 15%s 
to be the beſt in Odober, betore the cold Winter ; and that then the Hops ”Y 
w1ll ſettle againſt the Spring. | 

Chuſe the largeſt Sets that you can get 3 whichare tobe had beſtout of c,;..f 
a Garden well kept, and where the Nils have been raiſed very high the Sers, and 
precedent year, which increaſeth the #lants bothin number and bignels: 72977 E 
Let them be as long as you can gut then about eight or tenInches may EI 
be of a very good length, and in cach Plant three or four Joynts or Buds. 

Before you have your Sets out of the ground, make the holes ready to 
putt!,-5 11, if you can, elſe you mult be forced to lay them 16 cold and 
moilt t47t!;, and take them out as you have occaſion to uſe them : dig 
your holcs according to the depth of your Plant, eight, ten, or twelve 
Inches deep, and about a Foot over. / 

Some take two or three of the Plants, and joyn the tops together, and 
ſet them bolt-upright, directly in the middle of the hole, holding them 
hard together with the one hand, while you fill the hole with the other, 
with fine Mould prepared and made ready before-hand for that purpoſe; 
obſerving that you ſet the tops even with the Surtace of the ground, and 
the ſame end uppermoſt that grew fo before ; then faſten well the Earth 
abour the Roots. 

Others place at each corner of the hole a Plant; which way is to be 
prcterred before the other. 

It is convemient to raiſe the Earth two or three Inches above the Set, 
unlets you plant fo late, that the Green Sprigs are ſhot forth 3- then you 
are not to cover them wholly, leſt you deſtroy them. | 

Beware of wild Hops, which are only diſcerned by the Stalk and 
Fruit, 

Ii your Hops beF1d and ill-Husbandried, or worn out.of heart, then Preſs 
about the beginning of Winter digthem, and take away as much of the *** 
old barren _ you can, and apply good fat Mould or Compoſt to 
their Roots; oft you cannot conyeniently, or think it not fit to do it 
before Mid-winter, yet neglect not to do it in Jarmary or February at the 
furtheſt, the weather being open 3 for ſuch Winter-dreffing, and renew- 
ing their Mould, is a principal Renovation toa decaying Hop: or if your 
Hop-ground be tull of Weeds or Quich-grafs, ſuch Winter digging of it 
deſtroys them. 

Bur if your Hops be in good heart, and ſtrong, then late dreffirig is 
molt proper, which reſtrains them from too early ſpringing, which 1s the 
cauſe of many injuriesto the Hop : The only time for ſuch ſtrong Hops 
to be dreticd in is arch ; ſome dreſs in the beginning of April. 
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In the dreſling of Hops thele Rules are neceſſary to be obſerved : Firſt, 
to pull down your Hills,and undermine them round abour, till you come 
near to the principal Roots; and then take the upper or younger Roots 
in your hand, and ſhake off the Earth 5 which Earth being removed a- 


| way, with your ſaid Tool you ſhall diſcern where the new Roots grow 


out of the old Sets; in the doing whereof, be caretul that yeu ſpoil not 
the old Sets: as for the other Roots that are to be cut away, you ſhall 
not need to ſpare them to the delay of your work, except ſuch as you 
mean to Set, 

Take heed that you uncover not any more than the tops of the old 
Sets in the firſt year of cutting: at what time ſoever you pull down your 
Hills, cut not your Roots before Merch. 

At the firſt dreſſing of young Hops, cut away all ſuch Roots or Sprigs 
as grew the year before out of your Sets, within one inch of the ſame: 
every year after you muſt cut them as cloie as you can to the old Roats, 
even as you ſee an Olters head cut, ſay your Authors ; but it is found ex- 
perimentally to be advantagious to a weak Hop, to leave ſome principal 
new Shoots at the drefling 3 and that the clean cutting off of them, hath 
very mueh decayed a Hop-Garden. 

The Roots that grow downward are not to be cut, but ſuch thatgrow 
outward at the ſides of the Plants may, elſe they will incumber the 

round. | 
f The old Roots are Red, theſe of the Jaſt year White; if there be any 
wild Hops, you muſt take up the whole Hill, and new plant it, marking 
the Hill with a ſtick at the Hop-Haryeſt, to prevent miſtakes. 

When you have dreſſed the Roots, then apply of your rich Mould 
or Compoſt prepared tor that puipoſe, and make the Hill not too high at 
firſt, leſt you hinder the young Shoots 3 although the Hops be ſprung out 
of the Hills, yet fear not the cutting of them off when you dreſs 
them, 

Be ſure to keep Poultry, and eſpecially Geeſe, out of the Hop-Garden, 
eſpecially during the Spring. 

- According to the diſtance of your Hills, and vature of the Ground, 
provide the number of your Poles; and according to the ſtrength of 
the Hop, the length or bignels. 

If the Hills be wide, the more Poles, ſometimes four or fiveto a Hill ; 
if the Hills are near, then two or three may ſuffice: In hot, and dry. and 
hungry ground, the Poles may ſtand nearer than 1n rich mellow Land, 
where they are more ſubje& to grow groſs and hawm 

Alſo if your Hops be ſtrong, and Ground rich, provide large Poles, 
either in bigneſs or in length, or elſe you looſe the beſt of your profit for 
want of Poles; bur if they are poor, provide but ſmaWWoles leſt you 
impoveriſh the Root, for the Hop will ſoon run it ſelf out of heart, if 
over-poled: More eſpecially, be ſure not to over-pole Hops the firſt year 
of their Plantation, although they require as many Poles (or rather 
Rods) the firſt, as any other year. 

You muſt be content with ſuch Poles the Countrey you live in affords; 
Alder-poles are eſteemed the beſt, _ the Hop moſt willingly climb- 
eth them, by reaſon of their ſtreight and tapering Form, and alſo their 
rough Rinde, which ſuffers not the Hop fo eaſily to flip down. 


But 
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But the 4jþ is «{teemed the beſt for laſting, eſpecially ſuch that grow 
on dry and barren Landsof many years growth, which are known by the 
many Cucles in the bottom: I have known ſuch to have laſted ren or 
twelve years, the Wood being much harder, and more durable than the 
ſpeedy grown Poles. | 

Some altogether reject forked Poles, and ufually-cut off the forked 
Branches, if any, becauſe they cannot ( as they pretend ) fo ealtly ſtrip 
off the Hops at gathering-rime : But I have known the greateſt burthen 
of Hops on a forked Pole, and to haye ſuffered lels injury by the Winds 
when they have been tully blownz. and that inconveniency of not ſtrip- 
ing them, is eaſily remedied by our directions, as you will hereafter 


find. 
Diſperſe the Poles among the Hills before you begin to Pole, laying of 


them between the Hills. | 

Begin not co Pole until your Hops appear above the ground, that you 
diſcern where the biggeſt Poles are required, and fo may you continue 
Poling till they are a yard in height, or more; but [tay not 100 long, left 
you hinder the growth of the Hop, which will grow large, ule it hath 
a Pole or ſuch-like, to ch1mb unto. | | 

Set the Pole .near to the Hill, and in depth according to the height 
of the Pole, nature of the ground, and obvioulneſs to Winds, that the 
Pole may rather break than rile out of the ground by any fierce 
Winds. | 

Let the Poles lean outward the one from the other, that they may 
ſeem to ſtand equi-diſtant at the top, to prevent Houlling, as they term 
It, which they areſubjef& untoif they grow too near the one to the other; 
that is, they will grow one amongſt another, and cauſe fo great a ſhade; 
that you will have more Hawm than Hops, Allo it is eſteemed an exce]- 
lent piece of Husbandry to ſet all the Poles inclining towards the South, 
that the Sun may the better compaſs them. This 1s moſt evident, that 
a leaning or bending Pole bears more Hops than an upright. | 
- Be ſure to reſerye a parcel of the worſt Poles, that you may haye for 
your necd, in caſe when the Poles are laden, a Pole may break, or be 
over-burthened to ſupport it; for if they lie on the ground they ſoon pe- 
riſh. | 
With a Rammeryou may ram the Earth at the outſide of the Pole, for 
1s further ſecurity againſt Winds, | 

If after ſome time of growing youlind a Hop under or over-poled, you 
may unwind the Hgp, and place another Pole in its place, having a Com- 
panion with you to hold the Hop, whilſt you pitch in the Pole; or elfe 
vou may place another Pole near it, and bring the Hop from one Pole to 
the other. =. 

The next work is after the Hops are gotten two or three foot out 
of the ground, to conduCtt them to ſuch Poles as you think fit, that 
are cither neareſt, or have feweſt Hops, and wind them or place them 
to the Pole, that they may wind with the courſe of the Sun, and bind 
them gently thereto with ſome withered Ruſh, or Woollen Yarn; two 
or three {trings are enough to a Pole: I haye known more Hops on one 
Pole from one ſtring, than on another from four or five, though this 


hath had more of Hawm. 
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Pe cautious of breaking the tender Shoots, which in the morning is 
moſt-dangerous; but when the warmth of the day hath roughned them, 
they are not ſo apt to break. 

« You muſt be daily among(t the Hops, during April! and May, eſpecially 
guiding and dirc&ing them, elſe they will be apt to break their own 
necks by going amiſs: It will ſufficiently requite your labour and care at 
Harveſt, 

It is convenient with a forked Wand to dire& the Hops to the Poles 
that are otherwiſe out of reach, or to haye a {tool to (tand on, or a ſmall 
Ladder made with a ſtay on the back of it, that you may reach ther 
with your hands. | 

About Midſummer, or a little after, the Hop begins to leave running at 
length, and then begins to branch, that ſuch Hops that are not yet at-the 
tops of the Poles, 'twere not amiſsto nip off the top, or divert it from 
the Pole, -that it may branch the better 3 which 1s much more for the in- 
creaſe of the Hop, than to extend it ſelf only in length. 

Sometimes in May after a Rain, pare off the Surface of the ground 
with a Spade, Hoe it off with a Hoe, or run it over with a Plow with 
one Horle, if you have room enough, or with a Breaſt-Plow; and with 
theſe parings raiſe your Hi)ls in height and breadth, buryingand ſuppreſ- 
ſing all ſuperfluous Shoots of Hops and Weeds, 

By this means you will deſtroy the Weeds that otherwiſe would beggar 
your Land,. and you ſuppreſs ſuch Suckers and Weeds that would impo- 
veriſh your Hops; and you alſo preſerve the Hills moiſt by covering them, 
that the drought of the Summer 1njureth them not : Allo the Hop, ſo far 
as it is covered with Earth, 1ſJues forth its roots to the very ſurface of the 
Earth, which proves a very great ſuccour to the Hop. This work may 
be continued throughout the Summer, but more eſpecially after a Rain, 
to apply the moiſt Earth about the roots of the Hop, 

Therefore it behoveth youto keep the ground in good heart, for this 
purpoſe, that your Hops may be the better 3 and in caſe it ſhould prove 
a very dry Spring, it would not be amiſs to water the Hops before you 
raiſe your Hills, 

A dry Spring, ſuch that happened inthe years 1672, and 1674. proves 
a great check to the Hop in its fuſt ſpringing, eſpecially in hot? and dry 
grounds. In ſuch years it is very advantageous to water them, if it can 
with conveniency be obtained, either from ſome Rivulert or Stream run- 
ning through, or near your Hop-Garden, or from ſome Well digged 
there, or out of ſome Pond made with Clay in the lower part of your 
Ground, to receive haſty ſhowers by ſmall Aquedutts leading unto it, 
which is the beſt water of all for this purpoſe. 

In the midſt of every Hill make a hollow place, and thruſt ſome point- 
ed ſtick or iron down in the middle thereof, and pour in your water by 
degrees, till youthink the Hi)l is well ſoaked; then cover the Hill with 
the parings of your Garden, as before we direfted, which will fer the 
Hop mainly forward, as 1 have known, which otherwiſe would be ſmall 
and weak, and hardly ever recover to attain its uſual height. Alſo a 
very hot and dry Summer, will make the Hop blow but ſmall and thin; 
therefore it would not be labour loſt to beſtow a pail of Water on eyery 
Hill prepared before-hand to receive ir. 

For inſuch dry Springs or Summers, ſuch Hops that cither ſtand moiſt, 


or have been watcied, do yery much out-{trip their neighbours, and in 
ſuch 
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ſuch years they will far better requite your Labour and Indultry, yielding 
a greater price by reaſon of their ſcarcity, than in other ſeaſonable years, 
when every ground almoſt producethHops;z Induſtry and Ingenuity in 
rhele Affairs, being molt incouraged, and beſt rewarded, at tuch times 
when Ignorance and Sioth come off with 'Lofs and Shame 
Atterevery watering ( which need not he above twice or thrice in the 
drieſt Summers, (fo that they be throughly wet ) be ſure to make up 
the Hills with the parings, and with the weeds, and cooleſt and moiſteſt 
mate1 .als you can get; for the rhore the Hop is ſhaded at the root from 
the Sun, the better it thrives, as 1s evident by ſuch that grow under ſhe]- 
ter that are never drelt, yet may compare with thoſe you beſtow moſt 
pains and $k1ll on, 
Tic drefling of your Hops, and poling them, the direQting and bind- 
ing themto the Poles, the watering and making up the Hills through- 
out the Summer, ſcems tobea tedions task, requiring daily attendance : 
but without theſe Labours little is to be gotten, which makes this Plan- 
tation ſo little made uſe of in ſome places ; yet he that is dili ent, and un- 
derſtands his buſineſs, isſo highly requited for his Care, Coſt, and Indu- 
ſtry, that an Acre or two of ground ſo managed by one or two perſons, 
ſhall redound one yeat with another to more advantage, than fifty Acres 
of Arable Land; where there 1s much more time, colt, and Expence be- 
ſtowed upon it. 
Towards the end of Fxly Hops Blow, and about the beginning of #ten #:;: 
Anguſt they Bel), and are tometimes ripe in forward years, at the end of #9 #1, 


| Anznſt, bur commonly at the beginning of September. and Kipen. 
At ſuch time as the Hop begins to change his colour, and Jook a little wh-»:o g4- 


browniſh, or that they are eaſily pulled to pieces, cr that the Seeds begin 57 Hops, 
to change their colour towards a brown, and they ſmell fragrantly, you = re nega 
may conclude them to be ripe, and procure what help is neceſſary for a | 
quick diſpatch, to gather them before they ſhatter, one windy day or 

night may otherwiſe do you much injury. 

The manner uſually preſcribed for the gathering of Hops, is to take 
down four Hills ſtanding together in the midſt of your Garden; cut the 
Roots yen with the ground, lay 1t level, and throw water on it, tread 
it, and ſweepit 3 ſo ſhall it be a fair Floor whereon the Hops muſt lye to 
be picked. | | 

Or the outſide of this Floor are the Pickers to fit and pick them into 
Baskeis, che Hops being (tript off the Poles, and brought into the Floor. 

Some thereare ti .t (tt diſperſedly, and pick them into Baskets, after 
they are ſtrip: off the Poles. 

Remember always to clear your Floor twice or thrice every day, and 
ſweep ut clean cvery ſuch time, before you go to work again, 

In cheſe ways of picking, it is necellary that the Poles be ſtraight, with- 
out Forks, Scrags or Knobs. 

Bui the bcit and moſt expeditious way, 1s to make a Frame with four 
ſhort Pol.s or Sticks, Jaid on four Forks driven into the ground, of that 
breadth, to contain either the hair of your Ooſt or Kiln, or a Blanket 
| tacked round the fame about the edgesz on which Frame you may lay 

your Polcs with the Hops on them, cither ſupported with Forks, or with 
the edges of the Frame 3 the Pickers may ſtand on each fide and pick into 
it. When the Blanket or Hair 1s full, untack it, carry it away, and place 


another, or the lame ewpticd in the lame Frame again : every day you 
may 
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; may remove your Frame with little trouble to ſome new place of your 
Garden near your Work. | 

This way is found to be moſt convenient, expeditious, and advanta- 
vious; for it ſaves the Jabour of ſtripping the Hawm of the Hops off 
the Poles. Alſo any forked or ſcraggy Poles which are belt for the Hop, 
proye no impediment to this way of picking: Ir preterves the Hops from 
briting or ſhedding, which by {ſtripping off the Poles, and wrapping 
them up in bundles to carry up and down, they are apt to do. Allo this 
way they may pick them clean off the Poles as they hang, without rumb- 
ling and tearing, which cauſes much filth to mix with the Hops, belides 
the ſpoiling and Joſs of many Hops : and being thus picked over your 
Frame, if thc Hops be never fo ripe, and ſubject to ſhatter, all 1s preſer- 
ved. The Pickers may this way make more expedition than the other, 
the Hops hanging in view as they grow on the Poles, 

Before you draw your Poles, witha ſharp hook fixed at the end of a 
long ſtale or pole, divide the Hops aboye where they grow together 
with other Poles; then ought you to cut the Hops, not as 1s uſually pre- 
ſcribed and practiſed clole at the Hills, but about two or three Foot a- 
bove the Hills, elſe will the Hop bleed much of his ſtrength away. This 
hath been found to be a great ftrengthener of weak Hops, the other a 
weakener to all. | | 

Then draw your Polcs,which in caſe they are fo far or faſt in the ground, 
that you cannot rajſe them without breaking of them, you mult get a 
pair of Tongs made like unto a Blackſmiths Tongs, only ſtronger, and 
toothed at the end, with which Tongs you may beclip the Pole at the 
bottom, and reſting the joynt thereof on a block of Wood, you may 
weigh up the Pole without trouble or danger of breaking the Pole: or 
for cheapneſs ſake, you may havea wooden Leaver forked at the end, in 
which Fork fix two ſides of ſharp and tootkted Iron; which put to the 
Pole, and ona block of wood as before, you may heave up the Pole by 
the ſtrength of your right hand, whilſt you pull the Pole to you with 
your let. 

Cut no moreſtalks, nor draw no more than you can conveniently dif- 
patch in an hour or two, in caſe the weather be very hot, or it be likely 
to Rain. | | 

If your Hop-Garden be Jarge, it were worth your coſt and pains to 
raiſe in the midſt thercot a Shed, or ſuch-like Houſe, on four or fix main 
Forks or Poſts, and Thatched over, under which ſhelter you may pick 
your Hops; which will both defend your Pickers from the Sun, and your 
Hops from the Sun and Storms, Herein may you lay a parcel of Hops un- 
picked over night, that your Pickers may to work 1n the next morning, 
beforethe Dew be oft the other that are abroad : or 1n caſe a ſtorm comes, 
you may lay in here enough to ſerve till the other are dry again. And 
under this ſhelter may your Poles Jie dry all the Winter, 

Let not your Hops be wet when you gather them; but if the Dew be 
on them, or a Shower hath taken them, ſhake the Pole, and they will 
be dry the ſooner. | 

It your Hops be over-ripe, they will be apt to ſhed their Seed, where- 
in conliſteth the chicfelt ſtrength of the Hop : Allo they will not look fo 
green, but ſomewhat brown, which much diminiſheth the value of them; 
wet lome Ict them ſtand as {01g as they can, becauſe they waſte les in 

| the 
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the drying : four pounds of undryed Hops, through ripe, will make 
one of dry; and five pounds of Hops ſcarcely ripe, yet in their 
prime, makes but one: So they judge they get more in the through-ripe 
Hop by the weight, than they looſe in the colour. 

There are alſo two ſorts of Hops, the Green and the Brown ; the one 
yielding a better colour by much when they aredry; the other bears 
larger and a greater quantity of Hops, which is rather to be prefer- 
red. b 
In the picking, keep them as clean as you can from Leaves and Stalks, 
which will damage you more 1n the Sale, than they will advantage you 


in the weight, 


As faſt as you pick them dry them, for their lying undried heats Of the 4ry- 
them, and changes their colour, very much to the damage of the Hop : of Hogs. 


but if your Kiln be full, and that you muſt keep your Hops awhile, 
then ſpread them on ſome Floor, that they may not lie too thick ; 
and thus will they keep a day or two without much damage. 

Well drying ofa Hop, is the moſt neceſlary thing to be taken care of; 
for if that be not rightly done, they are not fit for the Market, nor for 
uſe; for a handful of ſJack-dried Hops will mar and ſpoil many pounds, 
taking away their pleaſant ſcent and colour: therefore Jet your Hops 
be throughly and evenly dried 3 which to accompliſh, there are ſeveral 
ways made uſe of, ſome whereof that are moſt uſeful and neceſlary, I 


ſhall here diſcover. 


- This following Deſcription we find to be uſed by the Flemmings or ,,...... 


Hollanders; and allo at Poppering. of ax Ooft on 
Furſt, make the ſquare Room or Kiln above eight or ten Foot wide, Ki! 


according as you defire it to bein bigneſs, built up with Brick or Stone, 
with a Door-place at one fide thereof. 

In the midit of this Room on the Floor, muſt the Fire-place be made, 
abour'thireen Inches wide within, and about thirteen Inches high in 
length from the mouth thereof, almoſt to the back-part of the Kiln or 
Oolt, leaving only a way for a man to go round the end of it; it is uſu- 
ally called a Horſe, and is commonly made in Mault-Kilns, the Fire paſ- 
ſing out at holes on each ſide, and at the end thereof; and needs no 
farther deſcription, every Maſon or Bricklayer almoſt is acquainted with 
It. 
About five Foot high is placed the Bed or Floor whereon the Hops 
lic to be dried, which muſt have a Wall about it four Foot high, to keep 
the Hops up from falling, At the one fide of the upper Bed muſt be made 
a Window, to ſhove off the dried Hops down into the Room prepared 
for them. 

The Bed muſt be made of Laths or Rails ſawn yery even, an Inch 
ſquare, and laid a quarterof an Inch aſunder, with a croſs Beam to ſup- 
port them in the middle; into which Beam the Laths are to be let ineven 
with the top of it, which keeps the Laths even in their places. 

On this Bed, without any Ooſt-cloth, lay your Hops by Basket-fulls, 
beginning at the one end, and ſo proceeding till all be cover'd abour 
half a yard thick, without treading on them 3 then lay them even with 
a Rake or Stick, that they may not lie thicker in one place than in an- 


other. 


Then 
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Then make your Fire below of broken Poles, or other Wood, fay our 
Authors : But Charcoal 1s the only tewel for Hops, not in any wile dimi- 
niſhing the colour, which ſmoaky Wood or Brands will do, 

You muſt keep your Fire at a conſtant heat, and only at the mouth of 
the Furnace, for the Air will diſperle it ſufhciently. 

The Hops this way are not to be ſtirred until they are throughly dri- 
ed, which is not until the top are drie as well as the bottom ; but if any 
place be not (o dry as the reſt, { which, you may perceive by reaching 
over them with a Stick or Wand, and touching them 1n ſeveral places, 
obſerving where they rattle, and where not) then abate them there, and 
diſpoſe of ther where the places were firſt dry. 

When they are all through-dry, which is known by the brittleneſs of 
the inner (talk, if rubbed, and it break ſhort, then are they enovgh ; then 
take out the Fire, and (hoveout the Hops at the window for that purpoſe, 
with a Coa'-rake made of a board at the end of a Fole, into the room 
made to receive them; then goin at the door below, and iweep toge- 
ther the Seeds and Hops that tel] through, and Jay them with the other. 

Then proceed to lay another Bed of Green Hops, as betore, and renew 
the Fire. 

In ſeveral places they dry their Hops on the ordinary Malt-kilns on a 
Hair-cloth, laying them about fix Inches thick ; and when they are almolt 
dry, with a Scoop made for that purpoſe, they turn them upſide down, 
and let them lie again t:1] every Hop as neat as they can, be throughly 
dried ; and then with the Hair-cloth remove them to the heap, where 
they are to lie till they are Bagged. 

Both theſe ways arelubject to ſeveral inconveniencies : In the firſt way 
the Hops lying ſo thick, and never turned , the under-part of thcm mutt 
needs be dry Jong before the upper; and the Fire paſting through the 
whole Bed to dry the uppermoit Hop, muſt needs over-dry, and much 
injure and waſte the greater part of the Hops, both in ſtrength and in 
weight, belides the waſte of Firing, which muſt be long continued to 
through-dry fo many together. 

In the ſecond way, the turning of the Hops breaks them very much, by 
forcing of the Scoop amongſt the rough Hair-cloth, frets and fpoils ma- 
ny Hops, and ſhatters their Seeds, elſe this way is rather to be preferred 
above the other. 

Which ſeveral inconveniencies may be remoyed and prevented, by ma- 
king the lower part of the Kiln as before 1s deſcribed, and the Bed there- 
of made after the following manner: Firſt, make a Bed of flat ledges a- 
boutan Inch thick, and two or three Inches broad, fawn, and laid acroſs 
on the other, Checquerwile, the flat way, the diſtances about three or 
four Inches, the ledges ſo entred the one into the other, that the Floor 
may be even and ſmooth : this Bed may reſt on two or three Joyces ſet 
edge-wile to ſupport it from ſinking. 

Then cover thisBed with large double Tin, foudred together at each 
zjoynt ; and ſo order the ledges before you lay them, that the joynts of 
the Tin may always lie over the middle of a ledge; and when the Bcd 

is wholly covered with Tin, fit boards about the edges of the Kiln to 
keep up the Hops, only let the one fide be to remove, that the Hops 
may be ſhoved off, as before. 


On 
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On this Tin-Floor or Bed may the Hops be turned without ſuch haz- 
ard or Joſs as before on the hair, and with leſs expence of Fuel: Alſoany 
manner of Fuel will ſerve for this purpole as well as Charcoal, the ſmoak 
not paſling through the Hops as in either of the other ways : but you 
muſt remember to make Conveyances for it at the ſeveral coiners and 
ſides of your Kiln or Ooir. | 

Only the ſaving of Fuel, beiides the advantage your H*:7s receive, 
will of it ſelf in a little time recompence the charge extraoic!nary in ma- 
king the Tin- Floor. | 

The turning of Hops after the moſt facile and ſecure way is yet found to 
be not only a waſte and injury of the Hop, but alſo an expence ot tew- 
el and time, becauſe they require as much fewel, and aslong time to dry 
a ſmall part when they are turned, as if they were almoſt all to be dried; 
which may be prevented, in caſe the upper-bed whereon the Hops lye 
have a Cover that may be let down and raiſed at pleaturez which Co- 
.ver may be Tinned over, only by nailing ſingle Tinn over the face of it, 
that when the Hops begin to dry, and ready to turn, that ts, that the 
greateſt part of the Moiſture is eyaporated away, then may you let down 
this Cover within a Foot or leſs of the Hops, which {Reverberatory-like) 
will reflec the heat upon them, that the uppermoſt Hop will ſoon be as 
ury as the lower, and every Hop equally dryed. 

This is the moſt expeditious, nioſt ſure, and leaſt expenſive way that 
can be imagined to dry Hops, which 1s one of the coſtlieſt, troubleſome, 
and molt hazardous piece of work that belongs to the Hop, as it 1s vul- 
parly uſed. | | 

As foon as your Hops are off the Kiln, bag them not immediately, but 
lay them in ſome room or place, that they may lye three or four weeks 
or more, that they may cool, agive, and toughen; for if they are imme- 
diatcly bagged, they will break to a Powder, but it they lie a while ( the 
longer the better, ſo they be cloſe covered from the Air with Blankets ) 
you may Pack or Bag.them with more ſecurity. | 

The manner whereof is uſually thus; make a hole round or ſquarein 
an upper Floor big enough, that a man may with eaſe go up and down 
and turn and wind 1n it; then tack on a Hoop about the mouth of the 
Bag faſt with Packthread, that 1t may bear the weight of the Hops when 
full, and of the Man that treads them 3 then let the Bag down through 
the hole, and the Hoop will reſt above, and keep the Bag from ſliding 
wholly through: Into which Bag caſt a few Hops, and betore you go in 
to tread, tye at each lower corner a handful of Hops with a piece of Pack- 
thread, to makeas it were a Taſlel, by which you may conveniently life 
or remove the Bag when tt 1s full; then go into the Bag and tread the 
Hops on every fide, another caſting (till in as faſt as you require them, till 
it be full: When itis well trodden and filled, let down the Bag by unrip- 
ping the Hoop, and cloſe the mouth of the Bag, filling the two upper 
corners as you did the two lower. 

Which Bag, if well dried and well packed, may be preſerved in a 
dry place feveral years; but beware leſt the Mice deſtroy and ſpoile 
them. 

Attcr you have dried and laid by your Hops, you may return again 
to the Hop-garden, and take care to preſerve the Poles for an other 
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Strip off the Hawm clean from them, and fet up three Poles (like unto 
a Triavgle, wherewith they uſually weigh heavy Ware) ſpreading at 
the bottom, and bound together near the top, about which you may ſer 

_ - your Polesas many as you pleafe 3 bind them about with a lictle Hawm 
twiſted, to keep them together: By this means the outward Poles are 
only ſubject to the injuries of the weather, which keep all the inner Poles 
dry, except only the tops, which for the molt part are expoſed to the Air 
and Wet. 

Therefore moſt Pile them up at length in Piles in ſeveral places of the 
Hop-garden, by pitching 1n ſeveral Poles on each fide the Pile, and lay- 
ing two or three old Poles athwart at the bottom to keep them from the 
moiſt ground, and ſo lay the Poles that the ſmaller ends may be inwards, 
and the bigger ends outwards; for which purpoſe the Pile muſt be ſome- 
whatlonger than the Poles3z and when you have raiſed them high enough, 
with Ropes of Hawm bind the Poles that ſtand on the one fide overthwarr 
to the Poles on the other, to preſerve them upright, and cover them with 
Hawm, to defend them againſt the Rain. 

Bur the better way isto Jay them in ſuch Shed or Houſe erected in your 
Hop-Garden, which may ferve for picking of Hops there m the Sum- 
mer, and prefervation of the Poles in the Winter : 1t will foon requite 
your Coll. | 

Dunging or In the Winter, when little elſe can be done to the Hop-garden, then 

Soyling of the may you provide Soyl and Manure againſt the Spring; it the Dung you 

Hop-garden. carry in be rotten, then mix it with two or three parts of the common 
Earth, and ſo let it lie well mixed till the Sprins, which will ſerve to 
make up the hills withal]. 

Butif the Dung or Soyl be new, then let it lie mixed till another year, 
for new Dung is very injurious to Hops. 

Horſe-dung, Cow-Dung, or Oxe-Dung are very good, but no Dung 
is to compare with Pigeons-dung, a little thereof only to a hill, and 
mixed, that ir may not be too hot 1n a place: Sheeps-dung is alſo 
very good. 

In the Spring or Summer-time, if you ſteep Sheeps-dung, Pigeons- 
dung, or Hen-dung in water, till it be quite diſſolved 3 and when you 

water your hops on the top of every hill, in the hollow place made to 
contain the water, you may put a diſhful of this diſſolved dung, and the 
water wherewith you water your hops will carry with it the vertue there- 
of to the roots of the hop, which may prove the moſt expeditious, ad- 
-—<—x4 & and lea(t expenſive way of enriching the hop-hills of any 
other, 

Alſo by this means you may convey to the Roots of hops, or any o0- 
ther Plant, the fixed Salt or yertue of Lime, Aſhes, or any other Fertili- 
Zing or enriching Subject whatſoever, whereof we have already dil- 
courſed. 
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Of Liquorice, Saffron, Madder, a:d Dyers Weed. 


07 Lijzorice The Land this Plant principally ddights in, being not&very where to 
be had, is one of the cauſes it is ſo much negle&2d, and the method of 
Planting 
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Planting and ordering of it ſo little underſtood : although our Engliſh 
Liquorice exceeds any Forreign whatſoever, yet have not we enough 
Planted, but yearly buy of other Nations. D- — 
It much delights in a dry and warm Land, light and mellow, and ve- #1 Zand for 
ry deep: for in the length of the Root conliſts the greateſt advantage; the pore 
for if it be not light, dry, and deep, the roots cannot enlarge freely 5 of #. 
ſuch Land that Carrots, Parfnips, ec. delight in, Liquorice will proſ- 
perinit: If the ground be nor very rich of it ſelf, you muſt mix good 
ſtore of the beſt and lighteſt Soil in the digging 3 it mult be trenched yery 
deep, at the leaſt three Spades deep, in caſe the Mould will bear it, and 
lay it as light as poſſibly you can. The beſt way is to dig it with the 
Dung at the beginning of the Winter, and then dig it again at Planting- 
time, which will lay it much the lighter, and mix the Dung the bet- 
tET, | ; 
Procure your Sets from the beſt and largeſt Liquorice the beſt Sets {* of 
are the Crown-ſets, or heads got from the very top of the Root. Next, 
and neareſt good are the Runners, which ſpread from the Maſter-roots, 
and have little Sprouts and Roots which will make excellent Sets, being 
cut about four or five inches long. The Branches alſo may be llipped 
and planted; if it prove moiſt weather, they will many of them grow 3 
theſe may ſerve to thicken where they are too thin, - | 
The uſual and beſt time for the planting of Liquorice, is in February Time and 
and March; about a Foot diſtance 1s uſual to Plant your Sets in Rows Pore of 
by a Line, in holes made with a Setting-ſtick, deep enough to contain the h 
Plant, which as ſoon as it is in the hole, Earth it up; and if they prove 
dry, water them as ſoon as they are ſet, and fo for ſeveral days, until they 
have recovered their witheredneſs. The firſt Year you may ſow the 
ground with Onions, Lettice, or ſuch like herbs, | 
Then afterwards they muſt be kept Hawed every Year, till they are 
taken up. - | 
The Sets are impatient of being Planted, after they are once out of the 
ground ; therefore uſe what expedition you can, and Earth them up if 
you carry them far, and be ſure to have the ground ready before the 


Sets. 

Aﬀeer it hath ſtood three Summers in the ground, you may dig it up Taking #þ of. 
about the Month of November or December; tor then it weighs moſt, and = neo 
will keep belt without loſs for ſome time. It 1s beſt to difpole of it 
whilſt it 15 new and green, becaule 1t will much decay in its weight. 

Some that have very good Liquoriſh have gained much by it, the bet- 
terthe Land 1s, the more is the advantage : There hath been made from 
fifty Pound to an hundred Pound of an Acre, as ſome affirm. — 

PontefraG in Tork:ſhire is the moſt noted place for this Plant that I have mprover im- 
heard of: Next unto that, Godalming in Surry deſerves to be remembied proved. 
alſo, for the Induſtry of the Inhabitants in Propagating this neceſſary 
Plants The long continuance of the Planting whereof in thoſe places, to 
the ſo great adyantageof the Inhabitants, is an Argument ſuffi-ient of 
the improvement it makes, there being in many other places as good Land 
for this purpoſe as either of thoſe places afford. | 

Engliſh Saffron 1s eltcemed the belt in the world, 1t'sa Plant very fuit- gf 5,6, 
able to our Climate and Soil; therefore it is our negligence that it isno | 
more Propagated : It delights in a good dry found Land, brought into #h:# Ln't 
perte Tillage by Manure and PE IIIOY 3 the better your Land =_ 07 
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Time and 
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Time of the 


flowring and 
gathering of 
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Drying bf 
Saffron- 


Profits of 
Saffron, 


Of Madder. 


Land fit for 
AMadder. 


Tim? and 
manner of 
Planting it. 


The uſe and 


profit of 
ZTadder, 


Of Weld, or 


Dzers Weed, 
what Land it 


Foquires, 


Mine? of 
owing 18, 


is, the better may you exped& your Crop. About Midſummer it is to be 
Planted, ſome fay about March; it is encreaſed by the Roots, which year- 
ly multiply in the ground, like unto other Bulbous Roots, or rather 
more. They are to be taken up, and new Planted uſually once in three 
Years, and then may many of the Roots be obtained: They are fer in 
Ranges two or three Inches deep, and about two or three Inches aſun- 
der, but the Ranges about four or five Inches apart, for the more con- 
venient Weeding or Hawing of them. 

About September the Flower appears like a blew Crocxs, and in the 
middle of it comes up two or three Chives which grow-upright toge- 
ther, and the reſt of the Flower ſpreads abroad ; which Chives being the 
very Saffron, and no more, you may gather betwixt your fingers, and re- 
ſerveit. This muſt be done early in the morning, elle it returns into the 
body of the Flower again; and ſo for about a Months ſpace you may 
gather Saffron. You muſt procure many hands, according to the quan- 
tity of your ground; you may gather two or three Crops, and then re- 
move it. After it hath done Flowring, it retnains green all the Win- 
ter. 

Care muſt be alſo taken in the drying of-it, which may be done in 
a ſmall Kiln made of Clay, and with a very little Fire, and that 
__ careful attendance z three Pounds thereof moiſt uſually making one 
of dry. 

i Acre may bear from ſcven to fifteen Pound, and hath been ſold 
from twenty ſhillings a Pound to five Pounds a Pound, and may coſt a- 
bout four Pound per Acrethe management thereof; which gives a very 
conſiderable Improvement and Advantage. 

Madder is eſteemed by ſome to be a very rich Commodity; and wor- 
thy our care and coſt to Propagarte, it being ſo much uſed by Dyers in the 
Dying of their red colours, and in ſo great requeſt of the Apsthecaries for 
Medicinal uſes; and a Plant alſo that delights in our Climate, 

It is to be Planted in a very rich, deep, warm, and well-manured Land, 
digged at leaſt two or three Spade graft deep. 

Then about March or April, as ſoon as it ſprings out of the ground, 


115 it to be Planted : The Sers are to be gathered two or three Inches long, 


with Roots to them, and immediately Planted (or-put into Mould, if 
carried far) and then ſet about a Foot apart the one from the other, and 
kept watred till they Spiing, and continually Weeacd, till they have got 
the Maſtery of the Weeds. 

At three years end you may take it up; reſerve the Plats for your 
own uſe, and fell the roots to the Apothecaries, or dry them ior the Dyers 
uſe: But the deſcription and marrer of drzing and Milling thereof for that 
purpoſe, I leave to thoſe that are better experienced therein, or until I 
have obtained ſome light thereinto. The great advantage that it brings 
to the Planter, according as it is by ſome related, is Incouragement ſufh- 
cient to any ingenious man to make a farther enquiry and progreſs into its 
Nature and Method of ordering it. | 

weld or Dyers-Weed is a rich Dyers Commodity ; it groweth in many 
places wilde, and is ſown alſo in many places in Kert to a very great 
advantage : it will grow on any ordinary or barren Land, ſo that it be 
dry and warm. 

.It may be ſown on Barley ot Oats after they are ſown and harrowed, 


this requiring only a Buſh to be drawn over it: A Gallon of Seed _ 
\ ſow 
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ſow an Acre, it being very ſmall, andis beſt to be mixed with ſome other 
material, as before we adviſed concerning Clover-graſs-ſeed : It groweth 
not much the firſt Summer; but after the Corn is gathered it is to be pre- 
ſerved, and the next Summer you ſhall receive your Crop. 

You mult be very cavtious in the gathering of it, that the Seed be 
not over-ripe, for then it will fall out ; if not enough, neither Seed nor 
Stalk will be good: It 1s to be pulled as they do Flax, by the Roots, 
and bound up m little handfiils, and ſet to dry, and then Houſed : Then 
may you beat or laſh out the Seed, which is of good value, and diſ- 
pole of the Stalk and Root to the Dyer, which is of fingular uſe for the 


Djing of the bright Tellow and Lemwor Colour. 
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Of Beans, Peaſ:, Melons, Cucumbers, Aſp ra,us, Cabbage, and 
ſewer.l other ſorts of Larden-Tilla_e. 


The ſeveral forts of Garden- Tillage hereafter Treated of, are ſome of 


them uſed for ſecond Courſes, and others of them for Sawces, which 


raiſeth an objection that they are unprofitable z which ( although it be 
ſometimes urged by the ignorant ) 1s very frivilous, if you conſider, That 
at ſuch Tables where is the greateſt Plenty, Garden-Tillage is as accepta- 


ble as Fleſh-meats; and if it be only a Sawce, yet it helps to fill the 


Belly, and in part ſupplies the place of Bread : And at other Tables, 
where Frugality 1s uſed, a Diſh of good Tillage with a little Fleſh-meat 
ſatisfies Nature as well as all Fleſh would do, and with much leſs expence 
of Bread: So that we may very well conclude, That the greater part of 
Garden-Tillage 1s very advantagious to the Common-Weal in general. 

Firſt, in that it is very good and wholſom Diet, more fatisfactory 
than all Bread, and more wholſom than all Fleſh. 

Secondly, 1t is a cheaper Food than either Bread or Fleſh : For an A- 
cre of ground will yield far more of Tillage than of Corn, which ischeap- 
er than Fleſh. h | 

Thirdly, it employs more hands in the raiſing of it. 

Fourthly, Tillage is not ſo hazardous, or ſubjett to be ſpoiled by the 


various mutations of the Air, or by Blights, Mildews, &c. 


Therctore let the Nation encreaſe in People as much as it will, Til- 
lage may be fo encrealed, as that there can be no fear of ſcarcity of Pro- 
viltion; for it is not difficult to demonſtrate that ren times more People 
than now are in this Kingdom may plentifully be ſuſtain'd by the pro- 
ductions of the Earth, e>c. 

Of Beansin general we have already diſcourſed in this Treatiſez only 
here, as it falls in our way, we ſhall fay alittle concerning the greater ſort 
of Garden-beans, which you Plant only for the Table: They delight 
ina rich {tiff Land, or any Land new broken up; They are uſually ſer 
between S* Andrews day and Chriſtmaſs, at the Wane of the Moon: But 
if it happen to freeze hard after your Beans are fpired, it will go near 
to kill them all; therefore it is the ſureſt way to ſtay till the greateſt 
Froſts are over, untill after Carndlemaſs. It is a general error to fet them 
promiſcuoully, and too near together, when it is moſt evident that being 


ſet, or otherwiſe planted in Rows, by a Line, they bear much more, the 
| Ont 


Gatbcring &s 
ordering it, 


I-GO 
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Of Peaſe. 


$#un and Air having a more free Paſlage between them: Allo you may 


the better go between them to Weed, Top, or Gather them: And you 
may ſow Carrots in the Intervals, which after the Stalks are drawn up, 
will prove a good ſecond Crop. Let the Ranges run from Southto North, 
for the greater advantage of the Su. 

It you Sow or Plant them in the Sprizg, ſteep them two or three 
days 1n fat water, as before is preſcribed for the ſteeping of Corn ; it 
is better to Haw them in, than to ſet them with Sticks, the uſual way. 
In the gathering of green Beans for the Table, the beſt way is to cut them 
off with a Knife, and nor, as 1s uſua), to ſtrip them down, for that wound 
prevents the proſperity of the younger Cods, nut yet ripe: When you 
have gathered your early Beans, then cut off the Stalks near the ground, 
and you may probably have a ſecond Crop e're the Winter approacheth. 
Theſe larger ſort of Beans yield a far greater encreaſe than the ordinary 
ſort; therefore it is great pity they are no more propagated in the Fields: 
than they ate, eſpecially where the ground is rich. 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Garden-Peaſe ſown or planted in this King- 
dom, ſome approved of for their being early ripe, and ſome for their plea- 
ſant taſte; others for their being late ripe, ſucceeding the other: The 
Hot-ſpurs are ripe the ſooneſt, from their time of ſowing, of any other; 


then ſucceeds the Jarge white Peaſe, and ſeveral other forts of green, grey, 


and white Peaſe; then the large white Haſting, and great grey Rouncival 
Peaſe. There is alſo another fort of Peaſe in ſome places, uſually called 
the Sugar-Peaſe for their ſweetneſs; they are to be eaten in their Cods, 
which grow crooked and uneven 3 their extraordinary ſweetneſs makes 
them liable to be devoured by the Birds, unleſs you take great careto pre- 
vent them. Theſe are ſown later than the other, by rea of their ten- 
dernels. 

A fat rich Garden-Mould yields the largeſt Peaſe; but a light, warm, 
and ordinary Soyl yields the tendereſt and ſweeteſt, 

It you would have the earlieſt Peaſe, ſow them in Septewber or Ofober, 
that they may get ſome Head before the Froſts take them; and then with 


duecare may they be preſerved over the Winter, and will bear very carly. 


To have them very late, ſow them a little before Midſummer, and ſo may 
you have Peaſe in September. 

As for the manner of ſowing, it is divers; ſome ſow at random, as 
they ſow Corn; which is altogether to be diſapproved of, becauſe they 
cannot be fo evenly diſperſed, nor at ſo equal a depth, as in the other 
ways: Others ſet them in Ranges with a Dibble or Serting-ſtick : which 
isa very excellent way both to ſave Peaſe, and to give liberty to pals 
between for the Hawing, Gathering, &c. But that which is moſt uſed, 
and beſt approved of, is the Hawing of them 1n, which makes a quick 
riddance of the work, and covers all at a certain depth, and doth not 
ſadden or harden the ground as ſetting doth. 

It is good to make the Ranges at ſome reaſonable diſtance, that you 
may the more conveniently paſs between them to Haw the Weeds and 
Earth up the Roots in the Sprize : for the nakedneſs and barrenneſs of 
the g:ound adds much to the maturation of the Peaſe, by the reflection 
of the Sun; andthe laying up the Earth at the Roots, preſerves them 
much trom Drought. 

Where your ground is ſmall, or that you can eaſily furniſh your fclf 
with ſtzcks, they will yield a greater encicaſe if they have jiicks ro climb 
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on. But this, and ſeveral other ways of ordering them, we leayeto the 
pleaſure and skill of every one, whole curioſity and delight is exerciſed 
1n ſuch affairs. | Ln. mr. _ 

Of all the ſorts of Codware, there is none fo fruitful, nor multiplies fo 
much, as doth the French or Kigney-bean; being a very pleaſant curious 
and wholſom Food, and deſeryes a greater place and proportion of Land 
in our Farm than is uſually given it : It is a Plant lately brought into 
uſe among us, and not yet ſufficiently known; the greateſt impediment to 
its tarther Propagation, is the tenderneſs of it at its firſt ſpringing, and 
the ſweetneſs of it, which makes it more liable to be devoured by Snails, 
Worms, &-c. But a little care and induſtry beſtowed about them will be 
plentifully recompence in the fruitful Crops the ſeveral uſes whereof, 
as well tor the Kzitchzn, as for the feeding of Beaſts and Fowl, are not yet 
commonly known or practiſed, RT _ 

Theſe being meerly Fruits raiſed for our pleaſure in the Summer- of Melons & 
time, and not of any general uſe or advantage to the Husbandman , ©*##%"* 
we (hall therefore pals them by, only as to the ordering of the 
ground. For the ſetting and railing them early, ſee more at the end 
of this Chapter. | | 

| The beſt way for the railing of Pompions, js to Plant the Seeds firſt 5 3,;9;0u:; 

in a good Mould, in a warm place, and then to Tranſplant them into a 
rich dungy Bed rhade for that purpoſe, wawing them now and then with 
water wherein Pigeons-dung hath been infuſed 3 then take away, about 
bloſloming time, all the by-thots, leaving only one or two main Runners 
at the molt, and ſo ſhall you have them grow to an huge bigneſs. Take 
heed fou hurt not the heads of the main Runners. bz 

The Artichoak is one of the moſt excellent Fruits of the Ktchin- 9f 4%: 

j . Chodks+ 

garden, and recommended not only for its goodneſs, and the divers 
manners of Cooking of it, but alſo for that the Fruit continues in ſeaſon 
a long time. 2. 

The ground is to be very well prepared, and mixed ſeveral times with. 
good Dung, and that very deep: The Slips that grow by the f(ides of 
the old St»bs ſerve for Plants, which are to be taken and Planted about 
April, when the =_m Froſts are over, and kept wartred till they arefirm- 
ly rooted; and if they be ſtrong, they will bear heads the Autumy follow- 
ing. They are to be Planted four or five foot diſtance the one from 
the other, if the Soil be rich; but if it be not, then nearer. After the 
Planting , they need no other. Culture before Winter, fave only 
Weng, and Dreſling ſometimes, and a little Water if the Spring 

e dry. | | 

Againſt the Winter, before the great Froſts, they are to be preſerved Preſervation 
againſt them : Some cut the leaves within a foot of the ground, and ul 
raile the Earth about them in manner of a Mole-hill, within two or three 
inches of the top, and then cover it with Loxg-dung; which bota pre- 
ſerves them from Frofts,and keeps the Rain from rotting them, 

Others put Long-dung about the Plants, leaving the Plant a little 
Breath-room in the middle, which will do very well. | 

Others preſcribe them to be covered with an Eurihen-pot, with a hole 
at the top; but a Bee-hive is to be preferred before it. 

The way now moſt uted, is to cut off their Leaves about November, 
and cover them all over with Earth, and fo let them Iye till the 
Spring, 
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It is not good to Earth them too ſoon, leſt it rot them. 
Dreſſing 4- The Winter ſpent, you ſhall uncover your Artichoaks by little and 
tichoaks, little, at three ſeveral times, with about tour days interval each tne, 
left the cold Azr ſpoil them, being yer tender 3 you ſhall then dreſs, dig 
about, and trim them very well, diſcharging them from moſt of their ſma]l 
Slips, not leaving above three of the ſtrongelt to each foot for Bearers, and 
ove : - aki to the Roots as deep as conveniently you can of good far 
Mou 
It will be good to renew your whole Plantation of Artichoaks every 
fifth year, becauſe the Plant 1mpoveriſhes the Earth, and produces bur 
{mall Fruit. Yet in good deep Land they will laſt Ten or Fifteen 
Years. 
It you deſire to have Fruit in Autumn, you need only cut the Stem of 
ſuch as have born Fruit in the Spring, to hinder them from a ſecond 
Shoot, and in Autumn theſe Julty Stocks will not fail of bearing very 
fair Heads, provided that you dreſs and dig about them well, and wa- 
terthem in their neceſſity, taking away the Slips which grow to their ſides, 
and which draw all the ſubſtance from the Plants, 


of Aſrara- The Aſparagxs feems to contend for Preheminence with any of the Gar- 

oT den-Plants for the Kitchin, being ſo delicate and wholſome a food, com- 
ing fo early, and continuing ſo long, as to uſher in many other of the 
beſt Rarities, 


Planirg of They are raiſed of Seeds in a good fat Soil, and at two years grawth 
them, may be tr2nſplanted into Beds. 

Which muſt be well prepared with Dung, firſt digged about two foot 
decp, and four foot wide, made level at the bottom; and ſo mix very good 
rotten Dung with ſome of the Mould, and fill them up, conſidering that 
it will fink : Then Plant your Aſparagns-Plants at about two foot diſtance; 
you may PJant three or four Rows in this bed of four foot wide, they 
will in time extend themſelves throughout all the Bed. 

Some curious perſons put Rams-horns at the bottom of the Trench, and 
hold tor certain, That they have a kind of Sympathy with Aſparag#s, 
which makes them proſper the betterz but this 1s referred to the Ex- 
perienced. 

Orderizzax4 Three years you muſt forbear to cut, that the Plant may be ſtrong, not 
64448 77 ftybbed, for otherwiſe they will prove but ſmall; but if you ſpare them four 
or five years, you will have them as big as Lecks. 

Theimall ones you may leave, that the Roots may grow bigger, permit- 
ting thoſe that ſpring upabout the end of the Seaſon in every Bed to run 
to Seed; and this will exceedingly repair the hurt which you may have 
done to your Plants 1n reaping their Fruit. 

At the beginning of the Winter, after you have cut away the Stalks, 
cover the Bed four or five fingers thick with new Horſe-dung: Some pre- 
ſcribe with Earth four fingers thick, and over that two fingers of old dung, 
which will preſerve them from the Froſt. 

At the Spring, about the middle of March, uncover the Beds, and take 
of good tat Mould and ſpread oyer them, abwut two or three fingers thick, 
and lay your Dung in the Alleys, or elſewhere, which will rot, and be fir 
to renew the Mould the next Sprizg. 

If you take up the old Roots of Aſparagys about the beginning of Ja- 

wn be Ae mary, and Plant them on a hot Bed, and well defend — 
| roſts, 
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Frofts, you may have Aſparagas at Candlemaſ;, which is yearly experi- 
mented by ſome. | 

When you cut Aſparages, remove alittle of the Earth from about them, 
leſt you wound the others which are ready to peep; cut them a+ low as 
you can conveniently, but take heed of hurting thole thar lye hid, 

There are divers forts of this moſt pleaſant and dilicious Fruit, and not 
any of them but are worthy of our care, and that little pains they require 
in Nurting them up. | 

The greater ſortdelight in a new broken Bed, or at leaſt in ſuch places 
where they have not grown before: They mult be kept ſtringed, and re- 
moved every two or three years, and then will yield a very y_ Encrealſes 
They delight moſt in warm ſandy Soyl : the belt Plantsare ſaid to be ſuch 
as come of the Strings3 they bear beſt in the ſhade. 

The white Strawberry, and rhe ordinary red, may be either Planted in 
Feds, or on the (ides of the Banks, at your plealure. 

The ordinary red grows plentifully in the new-fallen- Copſes, from 
whence if you take your Platits about Auguſt, you will have a very fair 
encreale. 

There is a ſort of green Strawberry ( though not uſual ) that Ilyes on 
tte ground under the tall and flender leaves, exceeding [{weet in taſte, and 
of a very green colour. 

Alſo there is another ſort of Strawberry of a very excellent Scarlet-Co- 
tour, and moſt pleaſant taſte, that grows plentifully in New- Exgland, and 
will proſper very well with us, as is experienced by a Merchant at Clapham 
near Loxdor, who hath many of them growing in his Garden. 

To preſerve them over the Winter (though they ſeldom dye) you ſtrow 
a little Straw, Litter, Fern, or ſuch like over them. 

To have Strawberries in Autumm, you may only cut away the firſt bloſ- 
ſoms which they put forth, and hinder their bearing 1n the Sprizg, and they 
will afterwards blow anew, and bear in their latter ſeaſon: 1 have gathered 


many on Mzrchaclmaſs-day. 


Stramberrys, 


Jlite Str ame 
berries. 


As ſoon as your Strawberries have done bearing, cut thei down to arge Sraw- 
the ground ; and as often as they ſpire, crop them, till rowards the Spring: #775. 


When you would have them proceed towards bearing, now and then as 
you cut them, ſtrew the fine Powder of dried Cow-durng ( or Pigeons- 
dung, or Sheeps-dung, &c.) upon them, and water them when there is 


cauſe. 


in-garden; their ſeeds are brought out of 1raly, and the Italians receive it 
from Candia, and otherof the Levantine parts, which is the beſt, and pro- 
duces the largeſt Heads. 

You may either ſow the ſeeds in Areuſt, and carefully preſerve them 
over the Winter, or you may raiſe them in your hot Beds at the Spring, 
and remove them when they have indifferent Jarge leaves into good Land 
prepared for that purpoſe; but the belt way is to dig fmall.Pits, and fill 
them with good. rich light Mould, and therein Plant your Colc-flower, 
which mult be carefully watered. 

Thereare divers ſorts of Cabbages, and of ſeveral colours and forms; but 
we ſhall here take notice of no more than the ordinary Cabbage and Cole- 
wort, being fufticient for our Country Kitchize. 5 

The Secd isto be ſown between Midſummer and Michael m4 iſs, that it 
may gain ftrengit ro defend nr Hel agaralt the violeuce of the Vieter 


X vh:ch 


> 


The Cole-flower is an excellent Plant, and deſerves a place in the Kitch- Colefloner; 


Cabbage & 
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Of Ariſe, 


Of Carrots. 
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which nevertheleſs 1t can hardly do in {ume years: or you may raitle them 
on a hot Bed in the Sprizg. 

In 4pril, or about thar time, they are to be tranſplanted into a very rich 
and well-ſtirred Mould ; if you expet the largeſt Cabbages, they delighr 


| molt in a warm and light Soil, and require daily watering till they have 


taken Root. 

in auy ordinary ground, being well digged and wrought, may you raiſe 
great quaiititics of ordinary Cabbages and Colewort-s. | 

[f you intend to referve the ſeed, let it be of your belt Cabbages, placed 
low in the ground during the Wizter, to preſerve them from the great 
Froſts and cold Winds; cover them with Earther-pots, and warm Soyl over 
the Pors, and at Sprirg Plant them forth. | 

There 1s another ſort of Cabbage, commonly called the Savoy, being 
ſomewhat ſweeter and earlier than the common Cabbage z and therefore 
to be preferred : It is raiſed and planted as the other, as alſo 1s the ſmall 
Dutch Cabbage. | Fo. 

. This1s{o common a Sallet-herb either raw or boiled, and the way of 
Propagating thereof (o caſte, that I may the better pals it by. 

Only if you have adeſfire to have them white, or blanch them, ( as 
the French term it) then when they are headed or loaved, in a fair day, 
when the Dew 1s yaniſhed, bind them avout with long Straw, or raw 
Hemp; or more ſpeedily, you may cover every Plant with a ſmall Earth- 
en-pot, and lay ſome hot Soy] upon them, and thus they will quickly 
become white. | 

This ordinary Plant is by ſeveral made uſe of ; it loves a fat and rich 
Soyl; it's alually ſown in the Spring, and will come up ſeveral years m 
the ſame ground, and may be Planted forth as Cabbages are. 

Aniſeeds may be Propagated in England, as ſome have already expert- 
enced, by ſowing them in Febrzary, between the Full and Change of the 
Moon ; then ſtraw new, Horſe-dung upon them, to defend rhem from the 
Froſts. Theſe will ripen about Bartholowew-tidez then allo may you low 
apain for the next year. 

Let your ground be well ſtirred about Michaclmaſs, for that which you 
ſow in February; the black rich mellow ground is the belt. 


CT CT HL 


Of Carrots, Turneps, a'd other Roots uſeful in the 
Kitchip. 


Carrots are the moſt Univerſai and neceſlary Roots this Country atiords, 
only they will not proſper in every ground ;z they principally delightin a 
warm light of fandy Soyl; or if Planred jn other, ic mutt be well {tirred 
and manured : but if the ground be naturally warm and I:ght, though 
but inditferently ferti], yet will they thrive therein: It is utual to ſow 
them in the Intervals between the Beans, in digged not in Ploughed 
Land, becauſe of extending their Roots downwards: After the Beans 
are gone, they become a ſecond Crop; the beſt are for the Table, the 
other for the feeding or fatting of Swine, Geele, &c, ſome of the taireſt 
laid up in reaſonable dry Sand will keep throughout the __ er 
alle 
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faireſt of them may. you reſerve till. the Spring, and Plant them for 
Seed. 

As to the general way of Propagating Turneps we have already given Turns. 
you a hint; therefore have we little more toſay, but that for your Kitch- 
zx-uſe you may ſow them at ſeveral times; and if the Weather, the Birds, 
or the Worm deſtroy them, you may renew your labour and coſt for a 
ſmall matter. After they are in their Prime, you muſt Houſe them 
from the Froſt, by laying them in your Celler, or ſuch like place,. 
on Heaps. 
The Parſzep 1s an excellent ſweet Root, and very pleaſing to ſome ?.»/neps: 
People; it is to be ſown 1n the Spring, in a rich, mellow, and well-ſtir- 
red Soil. When they are grown to any bigneſs, tread down the tops , 
which will make the Roots grow the larger : The like may be done 
to Carrots, Turneps, or any other Roots. Towards the Winter, when 
youraiſe them, they may be diſpoſed of in Sand, to be preſerved as Car- 
rots, Turneps, &c. the faireſt may be kept for Seed, as before of Car- 
rotsz and then take the faireſt and talleſt tops of thoſe Seeds in the 
Summer, and fow them, and by this means may you attain the faireſt 
Roots. 

The Skzrret is (weeter than an” of the former Roots ; they delight in Of Skirrers. 
a very fat and light Mould, and are raiſed of the (lips, being Planted in 
the Spring-time in Ranges, about five or ſix inches aſunder : At the Win- 
ter when you raiſe the Roots, you may lay the tops in Earth till the Spring, 
for your farther encreaſe | 

Radiſhes are ſo commonly known, and their Propagation ſo ealie, that of pipes, 
here needs no more to be ſaid about them. | 

Potatoes are very uſual in Forreign parts, and are Planted in ſeveral of Potarves. 
places of this Country to a very good advantage; they are ealily en- 
creaſed, by cutting the Roots in ſeveral pieces, each piece growing as 
well as the whole Root ;.they require a good fat Garden-mould, but will 
grow indifferently well in any: they are commonly eaten either Butter- 
ed, or in Milk. I do not hear that it hath been as yet eſſayed, whether 
they may not be Propagated in great quantities for food for Swine or o- 
ther Cattle. = 

Fernſalem Artichoaks arenear of the Nature of the Potatoes, but not ſo ,; .,,... 
good, nor ſo wholſome, but may probably be propagated in great quanti- em Ar:i- 
ries, and prove good food for Swine: They are either planted of the Roots, ©: 
or of Seeds, 

Onions are Roots very much in requelt for their ſeveral and divers uſes of ozjons; 
they are put unto in the Kitchin; they delight in a fine fat and warm 
Mould, and are to be ſown in March, or ſoon after 3 but if you ſow them 
ſooner, you mult cover them at the firſt» Where they come up too thick, 
they may be drawn and planted where they are thinner z when they are 

rown to ſome reaſonable bigneſs, you ought tobend down, or tread the 

Spindleor Stalk, which will make the head the larger: being ſown with 
Bay-Salt, they have proſpered exceeding well. In Argzf# they are uſu- 
ally ripe; then are they to be taken up and dried in the Sun, and reler- 
ved foruſe, in places rather dry than moilt. ; 

This isſo Univerſally known and propagated, that I need ay little of it: -— "IR 
If ſet in rich ground, it encreaſes to admiration, and may be Annually * 
multiplied without hazard of Weather: keeping down the Leaves makes 


the Root large. 
X 2 | They 
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Of Leeks. 


Tob&cco. 


They are ſown as the Onions, and afterwards it 1s beſt to tranſplant 
them deep, that they may have a great deal of White ſtalk, one ſuch Leek 
being worth two others. 

The faireſt and biggeſt of Leeks and Onions are to be reſerved and plant- 
ed for Seed ; the Stalks whereof are to be propped up with ſticks, by 
reaſon of their weight : When the Seed is ripe, reſerve the Heads on ſome 
Cloath, and let them be through dry e're you rub them out. 

There are ſeveral forts of K 7tchin-herbs and Plants very neceſſary and 
uſeful), and alſo profitable to be propagated and advanced in our Country- 
Gardens; as Thime, Hyſſop, Sage, Roſemary, Marjerom, Violets, and ſeveral 
others: Their ways and manner of planting betng ſo Univerſally known 
and not altogether pertinent to our diſcourſe, I ſhall paſs them by, an 
refer you to others that treat of them. 

I thought to have omitted this Plant, by reaſon the Statute-Laws are 
ſo ſeyere againſt the Planters of it, but that it isa Plant ſo much impro- 
ving Land, and imployng ſo many hands, that in time it may gain foot- 
ing 1n the good Opinion of the Landlord, as well as of the Tenant, which 
may prove a means to ubtain ſome liberty for its growth here, and not to 
be totally excluded out of the Husbandmans Farm, The great objedti- 


' on isthe prejudice it would bring to Navigation, the fewer Ships being 


imployed ; and the leffening his Majefties Revenue, To which may be 
anſwered, That there are but few Ships imployed to Virginia; and if 
many, yet there would be but few the leſs; for it's not to be imagined, 
that we ſhould Plant enough to furniſh our whole Nation, and maintain 
a Trade abroad alſo: Andin caſe it ſhould lefſen the number of Ships for 
the preſent, they would ſoon encreaſe again, as the Trade of Virginia 
would alter into other Commodities, as S71k, Wine, and Oyl, which would 
be a much better Trade for them and us. 

And as to the leſlening his Majeſties Revenue, the like Impoſition may 
be laid on the ſame Commodity growing at home, as if imported from a- 
broad, or ſome other of like value in lieu of it. 

Certain it 15, that the Planting of it would imploy abundance of peo- 
ple in Tilling, Planting, Weeding, Dreffing, and Curing of it. And the 
improvement of Land 1s very great, from ten ſhillings per Acre to thir- 
ty o forty pound per Acre, al! Charges paid : Before the laſt ſevere Laws, 
many Plantations were in Glouceſterſhire, Devonſhire, Somerſetſhire, and 
Oxfordſhire, to the quantity of many hundred Acres. 6 

Some object, that our Eneliſh- Tobacco is not ſo good as the Forreignz 
but it it be as well reſpected by the Vulgar, let the more Curious take the 
other that's dearer. Although many are of Opinion that it's better than 
Forreign, having a more Haut-guſt, which pleafeth ſome; if others like 
it nat, they may in the curing of it make it milder, and by that means al- 
ter or change it as they plcaſe; It hath been often fold in London tor Spa- 
niſh Tobacco. 

The beſt way and manner of Planting and Curing it, would be eafily 
obtained by experierice: many attempting it, ſome would be ſure todil- 
cover the right way of ordering it, and what ground it beit affects, 

But that which hath bcen obſerved is, That it affects a rich, deep, and 
warm So1l, well dre{ied in the Spring betore Planting time: The Young 
Plants raiſed from ſeed in Febrrary or March, on a hot Bed, and then 
planted abroad in your prepared giound, from whence you may ex- 
pe. 
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pett a very good Crop, and ſometimes two Crops ina year. Theleaves, 
when gathered, are firſt laid together on heaps for ſome time, and then 
hang'd up ( by Threads run through them) in the ſhade, until they are 
through dry, and then put up and kept, the longer the better, In this 
Experience is the beſt Maſter. 


SHES © 


Of the mauner of ordering and preparing of Garden- 
ground, making of Hot*Beds, and Watering of 
the Gardens, &c. 


There are many Garden-Plats in Exgland, which either for their cold 
ſituation, or the cold or unnatural temper of the ſoi], or ſuch like impe- 
diments, and by reaſon of the ignorance of the Gardiner, or Owner there- 
of, produce little or no Fruit or Tillage anſwerable to the coſts, trouble, 
or expectation of the Owzers thereof: Wherefore we ſhall give you here 
the beſt Rules, Direftions, and Inſtructions we either know, or have read 
of in any of our Ruſtick Authors, 

If the Land be of a light and warm Nature of its ſelf whereof your 7 ſeveral 

Garden is made, there needs only common Horſe-dang or Cow-dung to be ache ud. 
mixed therewith in the digging or trenching, to enrich it: but if the 
Ground or Mozld incline to a cold Clay, or ſtiff ground, then procure 
ſome good light and fertil Sand, or Mould of that nature, and mix with 
your Dung in ſome corner of your. Ground equally together, and ſuffer 
it ſo to lie and rot over the Winter, which in the Spring will prove an 
excellent warm Manure to lay to the roots of your Plants, or to make 
whole Beds thereof, by mixing 1t in good quantities with the natural. 
Soil; and if you can procure it with conveniency, the more of Pjgeons- 
dung, Poultry-dung, or Sheeps-dung you mix with it, the lighter and warm- 
er it will be. Alſo an equal compoſition or mixture of Dung and Earth 
is neceſlary to be laid by, that it may be throughly rotten and turned 
to Earth by the Spring, that it may then be fit to renew the Earth about 
your Hops, Artichoaks, and ſuchlike 3 and alfo for the Planting and Sow- 
ing therein Coleflowers, Cabbages, Onions, &c. 

Thebeſt and ſureſt way of Sowing Seeds to have the moſt advantage 74. z.3 m4 
of. ſuch Dung or Soil, and that they may come up molt even, and be all of owing 
buried at' one certain depth, is thus: Firſt Rake your Bed even, then $944 | 
throw on a part of your mixture of Earth and Dung, which alſo Rake 
very even and level, on which ſow your Seeds, whether Onions, Leeks, 

Lettice, or ſuchlikez then with a wide Sieve ſift on the Earth mixed with 
Dung, that it may cover the Seeds about/a quarter of an Inch deep, or 
little more, and you ſhall not fail of a fruittul Crop. 

If your Garden be obvious to the cold winds, which are very injuri- 7019 cround 
ous to moſt forts of Plants, next unto Trees, Pales, Walls, Hedges, ec. warn © ry, 
lay your ground after this following manner; that is, let it be laid up in 
Ridges a foot or two in height, ſomewhat upright on the back, or North- 
lide thereof, and more ſhelving or (loping to the Sozthward, for about 
three or four toot broad, on which {1de you may low any of your Gar- 
den-Tillage;z and theſe B nks Iying one behind the other, will muc! 

break 
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break the Winds, and theſe ſhelving ſides will much expedite theripening 
of Peaſe or other Fruits, by receiving more directly the Beams of the Sun: 
and in caſe the ground be over-moiſt, you may Plant the higher; and 
if over-dry, then the lower: ſo that it ſeems to remedy all Extreams , 
except Heat, which rarely injures. 

Tomakea hot Bed in February, or earlier, if you pleaſe, for the raiſing 
of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Coleflowers, or any other tender Plants or 
Flowers, you muſt provide a warm place defended from all Winds, by 
being incloſed with a Pale or Hedge made of Reed or Straw, about ſix 
or ſeven foot high, of ſuch diſtance or capacity your occaſions require 3 
within which you muſt raiſe a Bed of about two or three foot high, and 
three foot over, of new Horſe-dung, of about fix, eight, or ten daysold, 

treading it very hard down onthe top, being made level; and if you will, 
edged round with Boards; lay of fine rich Mould about three or four 
inches thick; and when the extream heat of the Bed 1s over, which you 
may perceive by thruſting in your finger, then Plant your Seeds as you 
think fitz thenere& ſome Forks four or five inchesabove the Bed, to ſup- 
porta Frame made of Sticks, and covered with Straw, to defend the Seed 
and Plants from cold and wet; only you may open your Covering in a 
warm day for an hour before Noon, and an hour after. Remember to 
Earth them up as they ſhoot in height; when they are able to bear the 
cold, you may tranſplant them. 

Many curious and neceſſary Plants would ſuffer, were they not careful- 
ly watered attheir firſt remoyal, or in extream dry Seaſons; therefore this 
1s not to be negletted. Early in the Spring, whileſt the weather 1s cold, be 
cautious of watering the leaves of the young and tender Plant, only wet 
the Earth about it. 

When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy, and the Nights yet cold, 
water in the Fore-noons; but when the Nights are warm, or the days ve- 
ry bot, then the Evening is the beſt time. 

It you draw your water out of Wells, or deep Pits, it ought to ſtand 
a day in the Sun in ſome Tub, or ſuchlike, for your tender Plants in the 
Spring, 

, Bur Pond, or River, or Rain-water needs it not, and isto be preferred 
before Well-water, or Spring-water. 

If you infuſe Pigeors-Dung , Sheeps- Dung, Hen-Dung , Aſhes, Lime, 
or any Fat Soyl or Matter in your Water, either in Pits, Ciſterns, 
or other Vellels for that purpoſe, and , therewith cautiouſly Water 
your Plants; it will much add to theit Encreaſe and Multiplicati- 
ON. 

For Col: flowers, Artichoaks, and ſuch like, let the ground finck a lit- 
tle round the Plant, tn form of a ſhallow Diſh; the water will the better 
and more evenly goto the Roots. 

Water not any Plant over-much , Ieſt the Water carry with it away 
the Vegetative or Fertil Salt 3 and ſoimpoveriſh the Ground, and chill 
the Plant, 

It is better to water a Plant ſeld»m and throughly; than often and 
flenderly 3 for a ſhallow Watering 1s but a deluſion to the plant, and pro- 
vokes it to root ſhallower than otherwiſe it would, and ſo makes it more 
vhvious to the extremity of the Weather, 


It 
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If you are willing to have the ground always moiſt about any Plant, 
place near it a Veſſel of Water, putting therein a piece of Woolen Cloth 
or Liſt, and let the one end thereof hang out of the Veſſel to the ground, 
the other end 1n the Warter, in manner of a Crane: Let the Liſt or Cloth 
be firſt wet, and by this means will the water continually drop till all be 
dropped out of the Veſlel, which may then be renewed. The end that 
hangs without the.Veſlel muſt be always lower than the water within the 
Veſſel, elſe it will notſucceed : If it drop not faſt enough, encreaſe your 
Lift or Cloth; if too faſt, diminiſh it. | 

If rhe Weather be never fo dry when you ſow any ſort of Seeds, water 
them not till they haye been in the ground ſeveral days, and the ground 
a little ſetled about them. | 

The ſeveral obſervations and direftions in Planting, Sowing, Propaga- 
ting, and ordering all forts of Garden-Tillage, and tempering, and fitting 
the ground, and thedivers Dungs, Soils, and Mixtures for that purpoſeare 
more largely and particularly Treated of in my Syftema Horticnlture ; 
lately Printed. 
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Of Beaſts. 


Of Horſes. 


09:ain for his Stock, under this Character, 


CHAP. IX. 


Of ſeveral ſorts of Beaſls , Fowls, and Inſeits, 
FI kept for the Advantage and uſe of the 
Huſbandman. 


UR Country-Farm 1s of little uſe and benefit to us, notwithſtand- 
ing all our care, pains, and coſt in Fencing, Planting, or other- 
wile ordering the ſame, unlefs it be well ſtocked and provided with Beaſts 
and other Animals; as well for labour and ſtrength in Tilling and Manu- 
ring the ground, and facilitating other labours, and Exerciſes, as for the 
furniſhing the Market and Kitchin. | 
And not only for the Husbandmans own proper uſe, and for the Home- 
Market, but they are principal Inſtruments ro maintain a Forreign Trade 
withsl. Our Geldings are Tranſported for confiderable returns: Our 
Beves yield much Butter, Cheeſe, Leather, Horne, Tallow, and Meat for 
our Forreign Trade: Our Sheep great quantities of Wool, wherewith 
our Cloathing is maintained, and Leather for our Glovers Trade : Our 
Swine excellent Bacon: Our Coneys plenty of Fur: Our Fowl ſtore of 
Feathers: Our Bees Wax and Honey, &c. All conducing to fupport 
the flouriſhing Trade of England, 
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Of Beaſts. 


The: Horſe hath the Preheminence above all others, being the Nobleſt, 
Strongeſt, Swifteſt, and moſt neceflary of all the Beaſts uſed in this Coun- 
try for the Saddle, tor the Plough and Cart, and for the Pack, 

Where you have good ſtore of Paſture, either in Several or in Com- 
mon, or in Woods or Groves, it is no ſmall advantage to keep a Team of 
Mares for the Breed ; but where there is moſt of Arable, and little of Pa- 


ſture-Land, Horſes or Geldings are more neceſlary : which difference we 


may obſerve between the great Breeding-places for Horſes in the Paſtures 
and Wood-Jlands, and the naked Corn-Countries; the one full of gallanc 
luſty Mures, the other of Horſes and Geldings. 

As to the Shape and Proportion, Colours, Age, Ordering, Breeding , 
Feeding, and Curing the ſeveral Diſeaſes of Horſes, I ſhall here be ſilent, 
and reter you to the {everal Authors who have copioully treated of that 
Subject, it being too large tor this place, 

Oaly I adviſe you, if you keep them for Breeding, thar you furniſh 
yur ſelf witha good kind: For ſuch did Vire advitc his Husbandman tis 


For 
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For the fair Iſſue of the gen'rous Sire _ _ 
Walks proudly round about the ſpacious Field, _ 
Whileſt his ſoft Thighs in ſupple Flexures yeild : 
Firſt dares the way, and threatning Rivers take, 
And ore an unkaown Bridge at Full-ſpeed make z 
Nor fears vain ſounds: That hath a lofty Neck, 
A handſonm: Head, ſhort Belly, and broad Back, ' 


Luxuriant Swellings on his valiant Breaſt, &c. 


Thoſe that can procure a good kind, and haye the conveniencies of 
breeding them, raiſe the greateſt advantage that is to be made of any o- 
ther Animal Whatſoever. | 
Aſſes are commonly kept, yet not to be little ſet by, becauſe of their of te 45. 
ſundry Commodities, and the hardneſs of their Feeding: For this poor 
Beaſt contents himſelf with whatſoever you give him; Thiſtles, Bryars, 
Stalks, Chaff, ( whereof every Country hath ſtore) are good meat with 
him : Beſides, he may beſt abide the ill looking to of a negligent Keep- 
er, and be able to ſuſtain blows, labour, hunger and thirſt, being ſeldom 
or never ſick; and therefore of all other Cattle longeſt endureth : for 
being a Beaſt nothing chargable, he ſeryeth fora number of neceſſary uſes: 
in carrying of Burdens he 1s comparable to the Horſe; he draweth the 
Cart (fo the Load be not great for Grinding in the Mill he paſſeth all 
others. Thus far Haresbatch. | | # 
The Milk of the Aſs is eſteemed ari excellent reſtorative ( by moſt 
Learned Phyſitians) in a Conſumption. 
But I preſume one main Impediment of their not being ſo frequently 
kept, is their deſtructive Nature to Trees, which they will Bark with 
their mouths where they can come at them : This is no ways pleaſing to 
a good Husband. | Ep 
The Myle or Mo3l, is bred of a Mare covered with an 4/5: It's a Of the 2tute, 
hardy Beaſt, much better than an Aſs, and very tractable and capable of 
much Service. | 
Cows and Oxen are worthy Beaſts, and in great requeſt with the of Cows and 
Husbandman, the Oxebeing uſeful at his Cart and Plough, the Cow yield- 9x 
ing great ſtore of proviſion both for the Family and the Market. 
Concerning their Form, Nature, and choice, I need fay little, every 
Countryman almoſt underſtanding how to deal for them. 
As of Horſes, fo of Cows, Virgil's advice is to procure the bet, 


— Who &re breeds 
Brave Horſes, or for Plough ſtrong Bullocks Feeds, 
To chooſe well-body' d Females muſt have care - 
Of the beſt ſhape the ſour-lookt Heifers are 
Her Head great, long her Neck, and to her Thigh 
Down from her Chin her Dewlaps dangling lye. 
Lorg-ſided, all parts large, whom great Feet bears, 
And under crooked Horns her briſtly Ears. 

Thoſe beſt 1 like whom ſpotted white adorn, 

Or ſhun the Yoke, oft butting with the Horn: 
The whole Cow fair, and Viſag d like the Male, 
Sweeping the ground with = long buſhy Tail. 


The 
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Of Sheep, 


Of Swine. 


of Goats. 


The beſt ſort is the large Dztch Cow that brings two Calves at one birth, 
and gives ordinarily two Gallons of Milk at one Meal. 

As for their breeding, rearing, breaking, curing of their Diſcaſes, and 
other ordering of them, and of MZzlk, Butter, Cheeſe, ec. I refer you to 
ſuch _ that do more largely handle that Subje& than this place will 
admit of, | 

Next unto theſe, the Sheep deſerves the chiefeſt Place, and is by ſome 
preferred before any other, for the great profit and advantage they bring 
to Mankind, both for Food and Apparel. | 

Whereof there are divers ſorts, ſome bearing much finer Wool than o- 
thers, as the Herefordſhire-Sheep about Lemfter bear the faireſt Fleeces of 


.any in Ergland. Alfothey are of ſeveral kinds, asto their proportion ; 


ſome are very ſmall, others larger: But the Dutch-ſheep are the largeſt of 
all, being much bigger than any I have ſeen in Erg/and, and Yearly bear 
two or three Lambs ata time. It is alſo reported, that they ſometimes 
bear Lambs twice in the Year. It may doubtleſs be of very good adyan- 
tage to obtain of thoſe kinds, and alfo of Spaniſh-Sheep, that bear ſuch 
fine Fleeces. 

As for their breeding, curing, and ordering, I refer you (as before) to 
ſuch Authors that have largely treated of them, 

This Beaſt is alſo of-a very conſiderable advantage to the Husband- 
man, the Fleſh being a principal ſupport to his Family, yielding more dain- 
ty Diſhes and variety of Meat than any other Beaſt whatſoever; conſi- 
ring them as Pig, Pork, Bacon, Brawn, with the different ſorts of Offal 
belonging to them: Alſo they are of the courſeſt feed of any Creature 
whatſoeverz being content withany thing that's Edible, ſo they have their 
fill, for they are impatient of hunger, 

It is a great neglect that they are no more bred and kept than they are, 
their Food being obtained at fo eafie a rate : Beſides, the Offal of Corw , 
Whey, and other Culinary Proviſion, it cannot but prove a very conſide- 
rable advantage to ſow or plant Land on purpoſe with Coleworts, Kid- 
#:e3-beans, and ſeveral other groſs thriving Pulſes, Plantsand Roots, where- 
by you may not only raiſe a conſiderable ſtock of them, to your great gain 
and profit, if old Tx/er ſaid true : 


And yet by the Pear have Þ p2oved c're now, 
As good to the Purle is a Sow as a Cow, 


but alſo by their Treading and Batling, in caſe they be kept in a Court 
made ſeveral for that purpoſe, they will convert all ſuch Vegetables 
they eat not, into excellent Soil. | 

If they are ſuffered to run abroad, they waſte their Fleſh much 3 
and therefore it is eſteemed the moſt Frugal and Beneficial way to 
_ them always Penned into ſome Court, both for their Fleſh and 

oll. | 

Theſe are kept in fome places for advantage, being a very courſe feeder. 
The Kids are eſteemed good meat : their Hair is of uſe to make Ropes, 
and other things: it never rotsin the water.” The beſt ſort of them breed 
twice in the year: they are uſually kept in Stables where many Horſesare, 
being eſteem'd an Antidote to preſerve them from ſeveral Epidemical 
Diſalcs. Fn 
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And to keep Goats take thou no ſmaller care; 
Nor leſs fhall be thy gain, than if they were 
In rich Mileſjan Þleeces cloath d, _—— 


So Virgil adviſes 3 but it is for their Milk, which in that Age and Coun- 
trey was much ſet by. 

The Milk of Goats is eſteemed the greateſt Nouriſher of all liquid 
things whereon we feed, (except Womans Milk) and the moſt comforta- 
ble to the Stomackz from whence the Poets feign, that their God Fupiter 
himſelf was nouriſhed with Goats-milk. 

They crop and are injurious to young Trees; therefore are to bekept 
with much caution. 

Virgil obſerved that their bite did burn ſuch Tillage they cropt; and 

they were by the [ta/iars eſteemed very pernicious to Corn, Plants, and- 
Fruit, wherefore in their Leaſes they provided that their Tenants ſhould 
not keep any of theſe ſorts of Cattle : This wrong that the Tillage fuf- 
tered by their Teeth was ſuppoſed to proceed from their Conſtitution, as 
being always ina Fever ; for which reaſon Goats were not permitted to 
come within the Caſtle of Athens, for fear they ſhould crop the Olive-Tree 
proJuced there by Minerva. Neither is it an o5jection that the Trees 
are large and tall out of their reach, for they will climba very tall Tree, 
eſpecially the Elm. Therefore ſuch places are fitteſt for them that are 
Rocky and full of Shrubs, Goſle, and ſuchlike, where other Cattle will 
not thrive, as in the moſt part of Wales, and fome corners of England , 
where they turn to good advantage. 
' Although they are not eſteemed amongſt the number of profitable 
Cattle, yet are they very neceſlary ſervants, and the moſt obſervant and 
affectionate of all Beaſts whatever to Mankind: Their love, even to the 
loſs of their lives, in defence of their Maſter, his Cattle Goods, &c. their 
officiouſnels in Hunting, and ſeeking after all ſorts of Prey or Game, are 
ſo commonly known, and ſo frequently made ufe of, that it's needlels 
ro tell you ſo. 

Only that they are of different forts and natures; ſome as a Guard to 
defend your Houſe and Goods, others as Shepherds, to defend your Sheep 
and Cattle, others as Faccals or Watchmen, always wakeful to rouze up 
the heavy Maſtiffs; whereof ſome are for the Bear, and others for 
the Bull. 

Some Dogs are for the Game ; as for the Stag, Buck, Fox, Hare, 
Coney, Pollcat , Otter, Weeſel, Mole, &c. Alſo forthe Duck, Pheaſant, 
Partridge, Quayl, Moor-hens, and ſeveral other forts of Land and Wa- 
ter-fowl. 

Gihers are kept for their Beauty , Shape, and Proportion, and for their 
docible Nature, being apt to Dance, and perform ſeveral other Ads of 
AQivity, @*c. 


Of Dogs. 


Befides the wilde, which are very profitable in Warrens, tame-Coxeys coys. 


may be kept to a very great advantage, either in Hutches, or in Pits, 


which is much to be preterred. Theſe Pits are funck about fix or feven_ 


foot deep, in a good light Mould; or in Chalk or Sand they delight moſt. 
Theſe are to be made round or ſquare, and walled with Stone or Brick, 
to preſerve the Earth from foundring, in leaving places on the ſides for 


the Coneys to draw and make their Stops ar Burics, 
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Their kinds. 


of Poultry, 


Frofit of 


Poultry, 


At the one end or (ide make a hollow place for the Brck to reſt in, 
chaining him to a ſmall (tump, that he may have liberty to go to the Rack 
to feed, and to his Den to reſt : Onthe other ſide or end, let the places be 
left for the Does to make their ſtops in. 

About the middle of the Pit may you place the Rack to feed them in; 
the Bzck on the one fide, and the Does on the other. | 

In a Pit of about ten foot ſquare may be kept two or three Does (be- 
fides the Buck) which will bring each of them about fifty or more Young 
ones in a Year, ſometimes ſeventy or eighty. When they are about a 
Month old, you may take them out of the Pit, and either ſpend them, or 
teed them in another Pit or place made for that purpoſe. 

Their Food is for the moſt part Greens growing in and about your Gar- 
dens 3 as Carrots and their Greens, Coleworts, Sowthiſtles, Malloes, Dan- 
dilion, Saxifrage, Partley, Graſs, and many other, Allo Hay, Bran, Grains, 
Oats, ec. 

They ought to be conſtantly fed and cleanſed, and great care taken to 
keep them from Cats, Pollcats, e*c. 

If you have much Garden-ground, and a good Soll free from Water, 
Clay, or Stone, for them to breed in, they will thrive exceedingly, and 
doubly repay your careand trouble. 

By feeding them with dry Meat between whiles, in the Winter-ſcaſon, 
it preſerves them from the Rot, which in moiſt weather they are ſubje&t 
unto 3 bur if you feed them much with dry Meat; you mult fet them wa- 
ter, otherwiſe not. | yy 

The black or filver-haired are moſt uſually kept tame, their skins being 
of great Value. 

The great Dxtch-Rabbit is the beſt for their food, being much larger 
than the other. 

But the white Shock-Rabbit of Turkzie is the molt pleafant, having long 
and fine hair, and is now become the moſt 1n Mode. 


SCOTT 36 
Of Fowl. 


The Conntrymans Farm or Habitation cannot be ſaid to be compleatly 
ſtored or ſtocked without Fowl as well as Beaſts, yielding a conſiderable 
advantage by their Eggs, Brood, Bodies, and Feathers, amongſt which 
the Poultry ſeems to have the Preheminence, being more univerſally kept 
than any other ſort whatſoever ; inſomuch that any poor Cottager that 
lives by the High-way-fide may keep of them, being able to ſkift for them- 
lelves the moſt part of the Year, feeding on [»ſe&#:, and on any thing al- 
moſt that's Edible by any other ſort of Animal. 

They are kept to a very great advantage in the Backſides, and at the 
Barn-doors of great Farms; and as I have been certainly informed, a 
good Farm hath been wholly ſtockt with Poultry, ſpending the whole 
Crop upon them, and keeping ſeveral to attend them; and that it hath 
redounded to a very conſiderable improvement. It ſeems alſo conſonant 
toreaſon, eſpecially if within a days Journey of London, that they might 


have 
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have a quick returh, and a good Market, being ih a capacity to furniſh 
the Market throughout the Year, either with Eggs, Chickens, Pullets, Ca- 
pors, or Cocks and Hens. And the Feathers muſt needs yield a conſide- 
rable advantage; and the Dung of Poxltry being of great uſe on the Land, 
much exceeding the Dung of any Cattle whatſoever. 

Therefore if convenient places or houſes were made for them, as dark þ-,,1;,, .,4 
as may be, which doth much expeditetheir fatning; and the Poxitry there Far »2 of 
fed, and their Dung reſerved, and before it hath taken wet let ir be mix- 79499 
ed with Earth, it will undoubtedly anſwer the Expence of a great part of 
the Corn you feed them withal. 

If they are fed with Buck, or French-wheat, or with Hemp-ſecd, they rag 
will lay more Eggs than with any other ſort of Grazy. of 4g 

Buck-wheat either ground and made in Paſte, or whole, ( the former 
way is the better) 1s the belt ſingle fatner of Fowl; Hemp-jeed, as they 
ſay, giving an 11] ſavour to the fleſh of the Bird that feeds on it : but 
this only upon report ; if it prove otherwiſe, it would be one great en- 
couragement to the Planting or Sowing of Hemp, that the Seed ſhould 
be of ſo great ule. 

In Egypt they hatch their Eggs in great quantities, in Ovexs made for z:,c:ins of 
that purpoſe. In ſeveral places in this country alſo one Hen will lead the #ggs 4r:47- 
Brood of two or three Hens, fo that they be Hatched near abouc a time: ©*” 
therefore may you with much facility hatch three or four douzen of 
Fegs in a Lamp-furnace made of a few Boards, only by the heat of a 
Candle or Lamp; fo that you order them that they may hatch about rhe 
ſame time that the Hex hatches her Eggs that you intend ſhall lead them: 
By which means in a warm Room may one Hez lead many Chickens, and 
raiſe them up with little charge, and without the loſs of time of the 0- 
ther Hens. 

This way may be of ſingular ufe, where you keep Porltry of divers 
kinds, that is, of the largeſt kinds to lay, and a few of the lefler to fit and 
Nurſe up the Chickins. 

Geeſe are a Fowl yery profitable in many places where there are Com- 
210ns to feed them on, being a Creature that requires little care and atten- 
dance, and little charge in feeding them. 

They multiply extraordinary in ſome places; breeding twice a Year; and 
in all places yielding a conſiderable price. 

Alſo their Feathers are no ſmall advantage, eſpecially if you ſhare them 
as they do Sheep, as in ſome places is uſual. 

You may ſet them on any number of Eggs under fifteen, and above ſe- 
ven, giving to each Gooſe her own eggs; for it's ſaid they will not hatch 
a Strangers. 

[t is obſerved of Geeſe, That in caſe the Waters are frozen up, as in 
ſome hard Winters they are_) about their Treading tine, that then the 
moſt part of their Eggs will prove Addle. The reaſon is ſaid to be becauſe 
the Gooſe proves more fruitful when ſhe is trod by the Gander in the 
Water, than if upon the Land. 

The Young or Green-Geeſe are belt fatted if kept dark, and fed with of fan ng of 
Ground-Mault and Milk mixed together. ”_ 

The Old and Stabble-Geeſe will be fat the ſame way, or fed with 
new Malt. 


Of Geee 


But 


Of Fowl. 


A principal But in fatting of Geeſe you may obſerve, That they uſually fit, eſpe- 
O%ſervation cially in the night-time , with their Beaks or Bills on their Ramps, where 
eye 7 they ſuck out moſt of their Moiſture and Fatneſs at a ſmall Bunch of 
Feathers, which you ſhall find ſtanding upright on their Rumps, always 
moiſt 3 which if cut away cloſe before you pur them up to fatring, they 
will be fatin much leſs time, and with much leſs Meat than otherwile. 

For all Water-fowl fuck their Oyl or Greaſe at that place, wherewith 
they prune their Feathers, which they uſually do whileſt they fit (till. 
By means whereof they are rarely wet with Rain, or by Diving, as ©- 
ther Fowl are. 

They will feed on, and fatten likewiſe with Carrots cut ſmall, and 
given them. | Mw 

The Fews The Fews, who are eſte:m'd the skilfulleſt Feeders that be, do wrap 

memer of the Gooſe in a Linnen Apron: They hang her up in a dark place, ſtop- 

fatiing Geeſe ping her Ears with Peaſe, or fome other thing, that by neither hearing 
nor ſeeing of any thing, ſhe be not forced to ſtruggle nor cry. Afﬀter 
they give her Pellets of Ground-malt or Barley, ſteeped in Water thrice 
a day, ſetting by them water and gravel; by which manner of feeding 
they make them ſo fat, that itis almoſt incredible. 

I have heardit confidently affirmed and related by one, That in France 
he ſaw Carps fatted, by being bound with their Noles upright, and daily 
fed with white-bread and Wine: whether their Bodies were 1n the wa- 
ter or no, I remember not. This, as he affirmed, made the Carps exceeding 
fat and pleaſant. 

Moſt certain it 1s, that darkneſs doth much conduceto the fatning of a- 
ny Creature; and alſo reſt and ſleep, as appears by the Bears and Foxes 10 
the Northern Climates, 

Gravel not alittle availeth, it being uſual that when Poxltry are pen- 
ned up, and have loſt their Appetite, being ſet where Gravel is, they will 
greedily cat it. 

of Ducks, Tame Dacks being much of the Nature of Geeſe, we ſhall ſay the leſs 
of them, only that they require more Water to dabble in than do the 
Geeſe, and that they are not ſo good Meat, There are ſome ſorts of them 
that lay great ſtore of Eggs, which are more to be preferred, and are di- 
{tinguiſhed from the other by the turning up of their Bz//s more than the 
other ſorts. 
of Decy- There are a certain fort of Ducks kept only to draw unto them, and, 
Ducks. as it were, Trapan whole Flights of W:lde-Dncks, and bring or conduct 
them to the places of their retirement, which are Pools made on purpoſe: 
the manner and form whereof, andalſo the breeding of thele ſorts of Ducks, 
and the taking of the Wilde-Fowl they bring with them, we leave to the 
more skilful in'that Exerciſe to treat of. 

Turkeys, or Ginney-hens, or Cocks, area melancholy Fowl, as appears by 
their doleful cry, and the anger that they ſeem to have againſt red co- 
lours, being poſleſt with a ſtrong conceit that they are mocked, by rea- 
ſon their own Combs or Wattels are Red. They are a great Feeder, de- 
vouring more than they are worth by far, if they are fed with Corn; bur 
if let at liberty, and have ranging room enough, they feed on Herbs, or 
the Seeds of Herbs, without any great charge or trouble, except in the 
breeding 3 at which time they requite careful attendance, being an ex- 
tream chill Bird, 
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Some having the conveniency of a Wood or Grove near their houſe; 
have let the Her-Tarkeys take their liberty and ſeek their own Neſts, and 
take care of their Young, which they will do, concealing their Nets 
from the Cock, and bring up their Brood with much better ſucceſs than 
the more tame. | 

They are ſeldom very fat till the Winter be well ſpent, that they for- 
pet their Luſt : the cold weather gets them a ſtomack, and the long nights 
afford them much relſt. 

It is obſerved that the whitiſh or light-coloured Turkeys are much bet- 

ter meat than the blacker ſort, but withal, That they are more tender in 
their nurſing up. | | | 
| Several ſorts of Pigeons or Doves there are, bath wilde and tame as of 7igcon:. 
Wood-Pigeons, or Wood-MQueſts, Rock: Pigeons, Stock-Doves, Turtle-Doves: 
Then there are Hoxſe-Pigeoxs, ſuch as are uſually kept in Dove-Cots, or 
Pigeon-honſes; and divers ſorts of Tame-Pigeons fed by hand, kept for their 
largeneſs of body, for their beauty and diverfity of colours, breeding al- 
molt every Month in the Year, But we ſhall only here treat of Pigeons 
kept in Dove-honſes, that bring in unto ſuch that are priviledged to keep 
them, a conſiderable yearly adyantage, with very little coſt or trouble, 
only feeding of them in the Snowy or Froſty weather, when nothing is to 
be had abroad, and about Midſuz:mer before Peaſe be ripe, which timethey 
uſually call Bezting-time, becauſe then neceſſity inforceth them to feed on 
the Bets, or ſeed of Bernet-graſs, no other Food being then to be had : 
And uſually about that time have they ſtore of Eggs and Young Ones, 
which will otherwiſe be ſtarved unleſs you help them 3 but the Dung of 
-_ Houſes will ina manner fatisfie you for their Meat if carefully made 
uſe of. 

There is nothing that Pigeos more affe&t than Salt; for they will pick 7. excreaſ+ « 
the Mortar out of the Joynts of Stone or Brick-walls, meerly for the falt- S:9ck of Pi- 
neſs thereof: therefore do they uſually give thei, as oft as occaſion re- 5" 
quires, a Lump of Salt, which they uſually call a Salt-Cat, made for that 
purpoſe at the S2/terns, which makes the Pigeons much affe@ the place: 7h S4t-cer, 
and ſuch that caſually core there, uſually remain where they find ſuch 
good entertainment. | | 

It is ſaid, if Lime mixt with Sand and Water be laid in your P;- 
geon-houſe, or near it, that Pigeons will very much delight to be picking in 
it 3 but the Sand mult be more in proportion to the Lime than it is uſu- - 
ally in common Mortar. 

If Aſa-fetida be boiled in water, and the holes waſhed therewith, their 11:-feile. 
Feathers will bear the ſcent thereof about them, that whatſoever company 
they light into will be fo well pleaſed therewith, that they will bear them 
company home, to the great encreaſe of your Stock. 

This hath been always eſteemed an excellent Drawer of Pigeons, either Cunnin-ſccd 
by waſhingthe holes with Water wherein it hath been boiled, or feeding 
them with: Mear ſteeped in ſuch Water. | | 

But that which hath been experienced to have had the greateſt power to 
draw theſe Birds from their tormer homes to the place you deſire, is, 7, * 
that you take a Birch (inher heatof Luſt, or hot, or falt; as they uſually 
term it) and after ſhe is fleyed and bowelled, bake her in an Over; {ome 
preſcribe to roſt her with Cxmmin-ſeed in her belly ) then lay her m the 
Pigeon-houſe 3 andif you have but few Pigeons there, you ſhall ſoon find 
a wonderful Encreaſe. This hath been an experienced way to Scock a 

decay'd Hoxſein a ſhort time. | Swas: s 
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Of Swans. 


Fatting of 
Cignets. 


Swars are Birds kept for their Beauty and magnificent Deportmenr, 
being the Proudeſt, moſt Chaſte and Jealous, and leaſt fuſtainer of inju- 
ries of any other: Their fleſh is not ſo much regarded as the fleſh of other 
Water-fowl. Fo 

Yet is the Cignet a Noble Diſh at great Entertainments, which may be 
fatted and tnade the more acceptable, by keeping them apart in a cloſe - 
Pond, out of which they cannot ger, having only a little dry Graſs-plat 
to fit and prune themſelves in. Near to the water you ſhall place Tubs 
or ſhallow Veſlels, with Oats, Wheat, Barley, dried Malt, or ſuch like, 
ſome dry, and ſome in Water for them to feed on at pleaſure; and ſome- 
times caſt them ſome hot ſweet Grains on the Water : By this means, in one 
Month may they be fax. 


of Peacocks, 'Peacocks are uſually kept for their excellent Beauty and Deportinent; 


yet they are beneficial to the places where they are kept, by cleanſing 
them of Szakes, Adders, and tuch like : Their Chickens allo are good 
Meat. | 

It is a Bird of Underſtanding and Glory; for being praiſed, he elevates 
and ſpreads his lofty Tail 3 and of Pride, for no ſooner doth he behold 
his feet, not thinking them compleat enough for ſo painted'a Pageart, he 
lets his Tail fall out of meer conceit 3 which appears by his melancholy 
poſture at the loſs or ſhedding of his Tail, till nacure hath renewed it, 


of tume phe- TO any place theſe may be kept for pleaſure and variery ; but in places 
ſans, andthe near London, or ſome great City, for advantage. 


ordering of 
them. 


Mr. Hartlib hath the Relation of a Lady that kept ſo many near CheF- 
ſez, that ſhe hatched two hundred im one Spring ; whereof that though 
many dyed, yet by far the greater part would come to perfe&ion : Allo 
that there are many near Lozdoz who keep them to make profit of them; 
That they are very eafte to bring up, and to keep, when they are once 
paſt the firſt Month 3 for till then they muſt be kept only with Ants Eggs, 
and fed with nothing elſe, which are eaſily obtained. The firſt Month 
being paſt, they are ted with Oats only, requiring nothing elſe : But as 
they love to be kept in Graſſte Fields, ſo one muſt change them oft tofreſh 
grounds, becauſe they taint the Graſs, Alſo the courts may be incloſed 
with Laths3 the Fence muſt be made high, and places of Refuge covered 
with Nets to keep the Hawk from them and their Chickens, which they 
more greedily deſire than any other Game whatſoever, 
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Over and above the Stock of Cattle, Fowl, ec. wherewith the Coun- 
try-Farm is generally repleniſhed, there are ſeveral ſorts of »ſe&Fs, that 
being judiciouſly and carefully managed and ordered, may bring into the 
Husbandmans Purſe no ſmall advantage, Amongſt many of them that 
are uſeful in ſeveral Countries, and to ſeveral ends and purpoſes, we 
have only two, which are Bees and - $ilk-worms, that are familiarly 


known and preſerved amongſt us, whereof we ſhall Treat apart. And 


firſt of Bees. 
Being 
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Being ſo commonly known and kept in this Kingdom, that there is 
ſcarcely a Village ( excepting near great Cities and Towns) where they 
are not kept 3 whereof there are many ſeveral TraQts written and publiſh- 
ed full of Rules, Precepts and DireCtions for the ordering, preſerving, 
and managing theſe profitable Creatures, both after the old and com- 
monly known method, and accordingto ſuch new ways and Inventions 
that have been lately diſcovered and experienced, for the Improvement 
and advancement ot the Income or Profit of this moſt admirable Creature : 
Which ſeveral ways of ordering them being ſo multifarious, and the ſe- 
veral Tracts written on them ſo difficult to obtain, ſointricate to be un- 
derſtood, and their Rules and DireQions ſo different and uncertain, and 
ſubje& to ſomany grols errors and miſtakes, I hope it will be an accepta- 
ble work to the Countreyman for me, in this place, to give you the moſt 
{cle& and approved Rules and Directions that are diſperſed 1t ſuch ſeve- 
ral Authors, and to diſcover unto you the many Fallacies and Deceits 
that ſome would lead you unto, by pretending newer and more advan- 
tagious ways of ordering them than before were known, who themſelves 
had never made a through Experiment of what they publiſhed ; everre- 
ſerving unto the Ingenuous and Worthy BUTLER, the Praife and 
Reſpects juſtly due unto him, for his moſt Accurate and Excellent Piece 
on this Noble Subjef&t 3 who hath as Methodically and compleatly hand» 
led this Part, as ever any Author in our Language did any other belong- 
ing to the whole Miſtery of Agriculture, orin any wile relating to it; yet 
are there many Rules, Precepts, and Ways of ordering theſe curious 
Creaures, not mentioned in his Book, elſe had it been needleſs here to 


have ſaid any thing concerning them, 
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There is no Creature to be kept about our Rural Scat, that affords rhe preic 
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unto us ſo much variety of pleaſure as the Zee. and pleaſure 


In teri labor, at tennis non gloria, _ Virgil, 


Although they are ſma]l, yet they are numerous ; and although they 
are buſied up and down on poor and mean things, yet the matter they 
colle& is Rich and Noble : they never reſt, nor are idle, but in the ex- 
treameſt cold and wet ſeaſons. In theSpring the firſt warm Sun invites 
them abroad to ſeek after imployment, which they daily follow, till the 
bitter roſts, cold and ſtiff /inds, and great Rains hinder them. They 
are out early in the morning z you ſhall hearthem like Swarms humming 
on the Lime-trees by the Sun-rifing, when they ſend forth” the fragrance 
ſcents from their Bloſſoms. And inthe Evening late ſhall you have themre- 


turn from theirhard, yet pleaſant Labours. 


At feſſe mult a referunt ſe noe winorer, Virgil. 
Crura thymo plene, 8c. | | 


But thoſe that youthful be, and in their Prize, 
Late in the night return, laden with Thyme he 
On every Buſh and Tree about they - *Wh | ed Lg 
And are with Caſſza and rich Saffrox ted, | 
Or Purple Daffadils, and Lindons tall, 
All reſtat once, at once they labour all, 
Early they march, and ſtay till Ey'ning drives 
Them from {weet Fields and Food to ſhelt'ring Hives, 

| L Idlenſeſs 
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[dlenefſs is ſo deteſtable a Vice amongſt them, that they will not admit 
of 1t, nor tolerate itin any ( favetheir Sovereign) but every one is con- 
tinually bufied either abroad in collecting their Food, or at home in bui!2- 


ing Combs, feeding their Young, or ſome other imployment. 


Ventureque kyemis memores 4ſtate laborent Virgil. 
Experinntur, aw | 


Mindful of Winter-labour in the Spring, 

And to the publick Store they profit bring, 

For ſome provide, and by a compact made, 
Labour abroad ; others at home are ſtaid 

To lay Narciſſus Tears, and yieiding Cum, 

As the firſt Ground-work of the Honey-Comb. 


There are no Creatures perſiſtin that Unity and Amity one towards an- 
other 1n the ſame Houſe or Habitation, they having no ſingle propriety 
in any thing they do or get 3 for whatever they gather, all have a part ; 
if any be injured the other will revenge his wrongs, although to the loſs 
of their Lives. 

* Their labour 15 not compulſive, every one aCting his part voluntarily, 
andfeemingly cantend and endeavour to outvie each other in their nim- 
ble and expeditious Voyages, where they fo mightily lade themſelves, 
that many times their decayed Wings are not able toſupport them home. 
Sepe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 
Attrivere, ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere 
Tantus amor florum, & generandi gloria mellis. Virgil. 


But oft their Wings are torn on Rocks abroad, 

__ - Freely ſpending their Lives heneath their Load 3 
In Flow'rs, and making Honey-ſuch a Pride, 
They. have, by which their Lives away do glide. 


What living:Creature can you keep about you, taat can yield yeu 
more pleaſure, delight and profit, than theſe that pollels fo Intle room 
as atma}l ' Partition of your:Garden 3 that require no other Houles than 
what's made of Straw, unleſs you will afford them a better ; that ſeek 
their;own Fabd-throughait :the year, 1f judicioully ordered 5 that re- 

uire ſolittle trouble and attendance, as only a careful Inſpection fome 

ew hours inthe day into your 4piary in the Months of 2ay and Fare, and 
the lending unto them your'affiftance ſometimes in their defence againſt 
their Enemies, and to help them 1n their neceſſities, in the Winter-time 
and bad weather, when thay. cannot help themſclves;z and that yield fo 
canſiderable a yearly rewaxg., unto you for all your care, pains and indu- 
ſtry about them. © ROE RI: | | 

There can be nothing kept more advantagious than an Apzary, accord- 
ing to the ſtock or ſum you Jay out, Many a Countreyman hath raiſed a 
ſufficient Livelyhood only from theſe laborious Creatures : We need pro- 

duce no Preſident for it; it is ſo uſual, YVizgil alſo feems to hint as much, 
where he ſaith, | | 
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1 ſaw an old Corycian , who enjoy'd 
Few Acres, not for Paſtorage employ 'd ; 
Nor was it fit for Corn or Vineyard found; | 
Tet were his Thorns with Silver: Lillies Crown'd ; 
Here you could Vervain and rich Poppy find, 

nat wealthieſt Kings he equall'd in his mind : 
To him huge Swarms his Bees firſt pregnant brought, 
And full Combs with Rivers of Honey fraught. 


But many are ready to object, that they will not thrive in this or that 


place, or with this or that perſon ; and that ſometimes they thrivea year 


or two, and nomore, with many other ſuch-like conceits; which if right- 
ly conſidered, it is only the 1gnorafice, ſlothfulneſs, or wilful yeglect of 


the Keeper or Maſter of them that occaſions theſe miſhaps : And I queſti- 


on not, bur if the due and orderly Rules hereafter mentioned be obſer- 
ved, but that they will equally thrive at all ſeaſonable times, and with 
all perſons, the places and other accidents conſidered. 


Principio ſedes Apibus, ſtatioque. petenda, 
A convenient and neceſlary place is to be madechoice of for your Aps- 


ary ; Itis uſual for thoſe that have but few, to place themin any corner 


of their Garden, or in their Courts or Backfides, and ſome in the Cloſes 
adjoyning to their Houſes, others for want of conyenient room without 
doors, have ſet them in the Lofts or upper Rooms of their Houſes, and in 
all or any of theſe places will this laborious Creature live; but not with 
that content, nor to that advantage of the Bee- Maſter, as it more propi- 
tiouſly diſpoſed of; for either they have not ſufficient of the Sun where- 
in they principally delight, and which enables. them for their employ- 
ment, or they are too much open to the Winds, which is a great hin- 
drance to them in their return when laden, or they are ſubject to Annoy- 
ances, incident to ſuch cloſe corners 'and inconvenient places; which is a 
principal cauſe of their not thriving ſo well as otherwiſe they might do, 
if better placed. 

Therefore where it 1s in your EleCtion what place to have, and intend 
to pollcls your telf of a conſiderable ſtock of Bees, make a ſquare Plar, 
and fever and divide it by its ſelf, of capacity anſwerable tro the ſtock 
you intend toraiſe; but rather bigger thanle!s, and rather long ( extend- 
ing from Eaſt to Weſt ) than ſquare, facing to the South; rather inclining 
to the Weſt than Eaſt, becaule of the Bees late returning home, that they 
may not then want light: But ſome are of another opinion, tit it's beſt 


to let them have the firſt Sun in the morning, that they may go early a- 


broad, that being the moſt apt time for the gathering of Honey : Alſo 1 
have known Bees thrive very well, having the firſt riſe of the Sun at 
their doors; and others not to thrive, being detained fome hours from 
it by ſhadowy Tlecs, and in another place by a Wall ;- but the ſureſt way 
1s to let them have as much of both Morning and Evening Sun, as the 
Places and Fences will give way to. 
You may be ſure that the Morning-Sun makes them ſwarm early in the 
day, <lſethey will (warm late. L; | 
Let it be ſecurely defended from high Winds on every fide, ei- 
ther naturally by Hills, Trees, ec. or Artificially by Houſes, 
Barns, Walls, &>c, and let the higheſt Fences be on the North ; the 
other (ſhould be but low, or far diltant, left it hinderthe Sun, and alſo their 
7 > flicht 
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The bef 


Seas, 


flight : AJfo let there be no ull ſmells or favours near it, nor that Poul- 
try frequent the place. | 

Let the ground of your Apzary be kept Mown, not digged nor pared, 
becauſe it is too hot in the Surmer, and toocoldin the Winter. 

[t is alſo yery convenient to Plant ſeveral Trees at, ſome reaſonable di- 
ſtance from your Bees, as Plum-trees, Cherry-trees, Apple-trees, Filberts, 
Hazels, Thorns,$c. that they may pitch at ſwarming-time near at home, 
and not be in danger of being loit tor want of a lighting-place 3 for want 
whereof you may ſtick up green Boughs, and the Bees will pitch upon 
them. 

Alſo let not your Apzary be very far from your home, that you may be 
often with them at Swarming-time, and on ſeveral occaſions. 

The common or uſual way is either Stools or Benches; Stools are uſed 
by moſt, and eſteemed the better of the two, ſome whereof are of Wood, 
and ſomeof Stone z the Wood are eſteemed the better, the Stone being 
hot in the Summer, and cold in the Winter. Theſe $7o0ls are placed at dit- 
ferent heights, ſome on the ground, others mounted aloft two foot high; 
but 32 medio virtus, about twelve Inches is an indifferent height, and(cr 
a little ſhelving, that the Rain may run off. Theſe Stoo/s ought to be two 
or three Inches wider than the Hives you place upon them, with a place 
before a little broader for the Bees to light on. | 

Theſe Stools ought to (tand at leaſt five Foot the one from the other, 
meaſuring from the middle of each other Stool, in ſtreight Ranks from 
Eaſt to Weſt; which Ranks, if you place them one behind another, had 
need be (ix or eight Foot aſunder, and the Stools of theoneRank placed 
againſt the open placesor intervals of the other : Placethem not near the 
Fences on neither ſide, nor before, for hindring their flight. 

Benches are uſed by many 3 ſome I have ſeen placed the one above the 
other, and on each a Row of Stocks of Bees; which —_ they may 
poſſibly thrive, yet is not in any wiſe convenient 3 for Benches cannot be 
thought neceflary, unleſs you place the Aves near together, which pro- 
duces many inconveniencies. Alſo onecannot ſo eafily come to them, to 
trim, dreſs, or order them, where they ſtand ſo near, or on Benches,as 
where they ſtand fingly or apart. 

But if you intend to go through with the work, and make a compleat 
Apiary worthy of your care and pains, and wherein you intend to place 
a fart of your delight, you may make for every Stock of Bees you intend 
to keep, a ſquare Cot or Houſe of about two Foot ſquare, and two Foot 
and a half in height, ſet on four Legs, about ten Inches above ground, 
and five or fix Inches within the ground, and covered over with Boards 
or Ties to caſt off the Rain, the back or North-(ide being cloſed up, and 
the ſides reſpeing the Eaſt and Welt to have doors to open and ſhut at 
pleaſure, with Latchesor Haſpes to them, the Face or South-ſide to have 
a Falling-door to cover the one half thereof, which is to be elevated at 


pleaſure, and ſerves in the Summer-time for a Pert-houſe, not only tokeep 


off the beating-Rain from the H:ves, but ro defend them from the ex- 
tream heat of the Sun, which about the Mid-day is apt to melt their Ho- 
ney. The other lower half ſhould have two ſmall doors to open to either 
hand, which will ſerve to defend the doors or the holes of the Hives from 
ſuch injurious Winds, When the Winter approacheth, and the cold Winds 
are like to injure your Bees, then may you faſten all your doors ; which 


will as well defend your Bees from extremity of cold in the Winter, as 
cxtremity 
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extremity of heat in the Summer 3 both injurious to this Innocent and in« 
duſtrious Creature. | 
———— Nas frigore webs. HT 
Virgil, 


Cogit byems, eademqueCalor liquefatta remittit, 
Utraque vis Apibus pariter metuenda. D 


For Cold congeals the Honey and the Wax; 
And Heat by melting doth the ſamerelax 5 
Both which extreams the Beesalike do fear : 


You may remember at the bottom of your littledoors, to make an oz 
ſquare juſt agaioſt the Tee-hole, that the Bees may have ſome liberty Tat 
ter you haveſhut the doors) to fly abroad. 

Here needs no Hackle to defend the Hive from Rain, nor is there any 
fearof Wet or Wind to annoy them. Here may you place any fort of Hives, 
whether of Straw, Boards, Glaſs, or agy other thing whatſoever, withour 
any ſuddain decay or loſs by the injuries of weather, which by placing 
them abroad they areſubject unto: by themeans of the Side-doors, eſpe- 
cially if you make the #eſt-door toopen to the right hand, may you fic 
ſeeure, and obſerve the ſeveral Workings cf the Fees in your Gleſs-Hzves 
if you are pleaſed to make uſe of them 3 but if not, you may at theſe 
places order, view, and obſerve them," better than when they ſtand on 
_— Stools, and with leſs offence to the Bees, and moxe ſecurity to your 
elf. | 
In the Winter-time if your Apiery ſtand cold, and you fear the extre- 
mity of Froſt may injure your Bees, -u- may within theſe doors ſtuff 
good ſweet Straw about your Hive, to keep your Bees the warmer, 

But extremity of cold injureth not the Bees ſomuch in the Winter, as 
Wet, which theſe Caſes belt preferves them from 5 or as Light, and the 
warm beams of the Sun, at ſuch time when there is no proviſion abroad 
for them, againſt which, this Houſe or Cot is a moſt certain preſerva- 
. tive; for when the doors are ſhut in ſuch Months, you are not willin 

they ſhould fly abroad, although the Sun ſhine, yet they are dark, an 

unſenfible of ſo ſmall a heat, the Five (tanding ſix or eight inches withinthe 
doors; when after the common way of Stools or Benches, the Sun caſts 
- his Rays to their very doors 3 which warmth and light together excite 
them forth, to the expence of their Proviſion, and the loſs of ttiany of 
their Lives, as is evideat by frequent experience, the mildeſt and cleareſt 
Winters ſtarving and deſtroying the moſt Bees; and on the contrary, 
the coldeſt ws molt frozen Winters beft preſerves them. It is alſo 
more plainly maniteft, that in the Northern Regions, as , Muſcovia. 
&*c, Bees do much more abound in the Woods than in thete parts, their 
Winters being ſo dark and fo cold, which by this way may in ſome man- 
ner be imitated. 

In the Spring-time alſo there are ſeveral days that are not fit for the 
Bees to be abroad in ; at ſuch times may you keep the doorsfhut, leav- 
ing only the under-pafſſage open, where ſuch that lift may take the Air, 
though by far the greater part lye till unſenſible that the Spring is 6 
near. But when you fee the weather is good, and that the #/illow of 
Withy yields them imployment, you may fet open your under-doors, that 
the warmth and light of the Sun and Air may encourage them to work, 

otherwiſe 
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otherwiſe you will hinder their early breeding, and make them flothful; 
fort have had the experience, that by ſetting an empty Hzve before a full, 
expecting that by the continual paſſing of the Bees to and fro through 
that empty Hive, they might ſtock it, that ſo I might have had two Stocks 
for one without Swarming3 but it framed not according to expettation, 
the Bees in the inner Hive being fo far removed from the Light and Air 
became lazy, and did not increaſe nor labour ſo well as thoſe that were 
otherwiſe-ordered 3 therefore open your doors in time, but not too ear- 
ly, for fear of the other extream: we cangive you no certaln time for it, 
becauſe the Springs vary ſometimes two or three weeks. | 
of the Several forts of Hives are uſed in ſeyeral Countries, but here in England 
nh they generally make uſe of two ſorts, either Wiker- Hives made with fpleets 
of Wood, and daubed with Cow-cloom tempered for that purpoſe, or 
Straw-Hives made of good Wheaten-ſtraw bound with Bramble, which 
are the beſt and: moſt uſual that are yet common. | 
The WickerHives are (till at fault, the Loom mouldring away upon 
every occaſion; which isnot in any wile good for the Bees, who love not 
to have any Vents open but their doors. ; 
The formand There is great diverſity of opinion among(t Authors, concertiing the 
Gignels of 15 bigneſs and form of the Hive 3 ſome preferring the high and narrow Hive 
' of three Foot in height, and onein breadth, or of two Foot broad, and 
two Foot high, neither of which can be convenient : but that Form which 
1s molt round, and in quantity aBout half a Buſhel and upwards, is moſt 
-in- uſe, and is efteemed the beſt way, and fitteſt ſize: for your purpoſe: 
ſome you may have under half a Buſhel for ſmall Swarms. 
Dreſirg the -» Before you put any Swarm into a new' Hive, you niuſt make the inſide 
#rves. —a$s{mooth as may be, from the ends of Sticks and Straws, which much 
trouble the Bees, who {pend much of their time in gnawing them off; as 
1m_the night-time you may obſerve in a few days after the Hiving.. After 
that -you have picked out the greateſt Sticks and-Straws, then rub the in- 
ſide over with a Sand-ſtone, and then (inge it with a little flame of Straw, 
and wipe it clean. | 
of wooden © | Hives may be made of Boards, either of an eight-ſquare form joyned 
Hives. together, or round with Hoopsltke'a Milking-pail, flat on the rop. In 
theſe Hives, if they are made of Wood. that hath no. unſavory ſcent or 
taſte, as Dea), Beech, or ſuch-like, the Bees will delight and breed as well 
as 1n either of 'the other, and they, wyll -laſt many years, and are freer 
from the injuries of the weather, and ſeveral other caſualties that are 
ſubject unto, provided they aremade with dry ſeaſoned Wood that is not 


apt to {hrink. | 
of Glaffen- 1. In theſe Hives of Wood may be madeſeveral Glaſs-windows, at what 
H.v28, height or diſtance you pleaſe,not only for your obſervation of their work, 


awhich youmay With much facility and delightperceive how far they pro- 
ceed, and jn whattime, but that the Bees may have the more light 3 a 
principal help and incouragement in their Labours, 

-:11Toevery of theſe windows of Glaſs you ought to have a ſmall and 
light ſhutter of Wood to haſpe on the out-ſide of the Glaſs in cold wea- 
ther, and at-ſuch times as the Sun ſhines on that part of the Hzve, it be- 
ang tubje& to both extreams of heat and cold; yet ſo as you may take 
them down at your pleaſure for your inſpection, and leaye ſuch always 
down during the Summer that are fram the Sun-wards. 

| . 
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We have alſo an Experiment of Glaſſer- Hives, publiſhed by Mr. Hart- 
Lb in his Common-wealth of Bees ; as invented by one Mr. William: Mew, Mi- 
niſter at Eaſington in Gloceſterſhire, and thus written : 

The Invention is a fancy that ſuits with the Nature of that Creature ;, they 
are much taken with their Grandeur, and double their Tasks with delight : 
Took (faith he ) Fourteen Quarts out of one of the Tranſparent Hives, dou- 
ble their quantity of others, they quickly paid me their Charges with their 
Profit, and doubled it with Pleaſure. And in anotherplace thus- 


They ſerve only to give me an account of the daily Income, and a Diary of 


their Negotiations 5 whereby if I ſpend ( ſaith he) half an hour after Din- 
zer or Supper, 1 know what hath been done that day ; can ſhew my friends the 
Queens Cells, and ſometimes her Perſon, with her Retinue. She afforded me 
fourteen Quarts, or near upon, in one year; and if the reſt afford ten apiece, 
1 think it a fair gain. There is not a Hive to be ſeen about my Houſe, nor a 
Child ſlung in a year: My Apiary conſiſts of a row of little Houſes two Sto- 
ries high, two foot apart, which I find as cheap at =_ years end, as Straw- 


Hackles, and far wore handſome. Thus far Mr. Mew. 
We in the {ſame Book find a deſcription of a Bee-hive made of Boards 


of an OdGogonal form, with a Glaſs- window on the back-ſide of it, for the 
obſervation of their work; the reſt of the inſide of the Hive lined with 
Mat made of Ruſhes: Threeof theſe were ſet one on the other, with 
open paſſages between each of them, which produced theſe effects: 
VIZ. 
In May (faith the Relater) we put in two Swarms together, leaving 
the places to Fo in open only in the lowermoſt, but all the paſſage-holes 
open from Box to Box : In the midlemoſt they firſt began their Combs, 
| then in the lowermolt before they had filled the middlemoſt, and fo con- 
tinued till they had filled both; which before theyhad quite finiſhed, they 
began to make two little Combs in the upper-Box, e*c. 

The Combs in the lower Stories were well repleniſhed with Honey,and 
ſuddainly 3 but theſe little Combs in the upper, they quite deſert. Thus 
ar that Relation. 

Theſe are the ſeveral Deſcriptions and Forms of Bee- Hives we have 
met withal publiſhed 3 but it 1s reported, that there are ſeveral other 
Faſhions made, and that with very good ſucceſs, as well for the advan- 
tage of the Bees, as pleaſure of the Bee-ariſter, by ſeveral worthy and in- 
genious perſons ; it would be very much for their Credit and Reputa- 
tion, and excceding ſatisfaftory to others, if ſuch their Inventions and Ob- 
ſervations were made publick. | 

As for my own particular, I have made many and difficult Experiments 
and Eſſays towards the advancement of the profit and pleaſure of this 
induſtrious Animal, and have made uſe of moſt of the former ſorts of 
Bee-Aives, and framed ſeveral others, with Remedies and Proviſions for 
ſuch inconveniencesand omiſſions I found in the other; and have with 
as much caution obſerved the Operations and Nature of Bees through- 
out the whole year, as mygoccaſions would give way to, and my ſhallow 
capacity could apprehend ; as you may find by the fequel of the Tra# : 
Yet have I not finiſhed to attain the right Method, or way of ordering 
them, as I principally aim at. The two unſeafonable years for Bees, 
1665, and 1667 ; and my prelent Removal preventing the greateſt part 
of my deſigne; It alſo being the wotk of a year, or at leaft that part 


of time that comes but once a year, to make one Experiment or Ob- 
ſervation. 
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ſervation. And the Oblervations already publiſhed, which ought to 
be a Guide, prove rather an Jgzjs Fats, to lead one out of the way, 
than an dex to point out the truth; as we ſhall hereafter in this Book 
make appear. | | 
Nevertheleſs this Obſervation I have found to be true, viz. That Bees 
delight not in an high Habitation 3 the broader and flatter it is, the bet- 
ter they proſper ; for they cannot with eaſe paſs through the interyals of 
their Combs to the Summit of their H:ves : Therefore if you mean to 
make a Hive wherein they ſhould delight, let it not be very high, but 
allow it as much in breadth as you pleaſe, they will be ſure to fill it. 
of Spleeting But before we have done with the ves, we muſt not forget the Spleet- 
of the Hives, ing Of them. The way they uſually Spleer the ordinary Strawn and Daub- 
ed Hives, every Countrey Coridon underſtands. As for our Wooden or Glaſs- 
Hives, {ome preſcribe that there be three down-right Sticks from the top 
to the bottom, and about two ſmall Hoops faſtened unto them at conve- 
nient diſtances, which will very well ſervefor the faſtening and ſupport- 
ing of the Combs, which way I have uſed : its beſt to let the perpendi- 
cular ſticks extend to the bottom, for the Bees the better to crawl up by 
them to the Combs 3 but you may have only down-right ſticks, or any 
other ways placed, as beſt agrees with the Form of your Hive, fo that 
there be not too wide intervals between. 


0f the Having prepared ſuch Hives you deſign to make uſe of, the only way 
ſwarming of to ſtock them, is by putting the Swarms into them 3 notwithſtanding TI 
_— have many times attempted to intice, and inforce them without Swarm- 


ing ( confiding too much on the Writings and Reports oh other men ) 
out of their own o!d Habitations, into my new Hzves, 
Severd Ex- The one way I uſed was this3 1 ſet an empty Hive before a full, that 
perimentst0 the Dees paſſing from their old through the new and empty Hive, might 
$4 BeES chuſe rather to live therein, than go forth in Swarms to ſeek another : 
ſwarming. but the long and darkſome paſlage, being of Strawn-Hives, made the 
Bees lazy ( as before we noted ) together with the unſeaſonableneſs of 
that year, that the Bees did not breed any more than to maintain their 
old Stock ; fo that my delign became fruitleſs. 
Then preſuming on that Principle, that the Bees always begin their 
work above, and ſo work downwards, I took an old Stall of Bees, and 
long before breeding-time inverted the ſame, with the skirts upwards, 
and the tops downwards, in an hollow ſtool made for that purpoſe, and 
placed thereon one of my new wooden H3ves, with Glaſs-windows there- 
to, having a bottom which covered the whole under-Hive, fave only a 
wide hole in the middle, through which the whole Stock of Bees had 
their paſſage in my new Hive; and ſo out at the door of my new Hive 
they continally paſſed to and fro. In the Summer-time when the under- 
Hive was over-full, they took to the top of the new Hive, and built 
there ſome few Combs; which before Winter, when their number leſſened, 
and the under-Hive was able to contain them a1], they deſerted; and did 
not according to my expectation, forſake their old Stock, and take alto- 
gether to the new, although the ſame were aboe them, and the old one 
under them : But in all probability I had had a greater number of Combs, 
and a greater ſtock of Bees, and they alſo ſo would have continued long- 
er; which would much have elucidated this Experiment, had it not fal- 
len out tobe in ſuch a year that few Stocks yielded any Swarms. 


Another 
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Another wayI made uſe of was this: thinking the zees would leave no 
place above them uninhabited, I cut off the top of a Strawn-hive, untill 
bad made a paſſage through the top of the Combs, and thereon I placed 
one of my Glaſſen-hives, with a bottom, and a hole in the mid(t thereof, 
through which I uſed all the means I could to provoke the Bees to paſs, but 
3n no wiſe would they; for as foon as they were in the upper, though light 
by means of the Glaſs, yet they immediately returned: | 

Alſo 1 placed feyeral Stocks in Strawn-hives, on Wooden-hives with 
Glajs-windows, and left convenient paſſage out of the one into the other, 
with a Cover to the hole that paſſed between the two Hives, which I 
might moveat pleaſure. Iſtopped the doors of the Strawn-hive, that they 
had no other paſſage than through the Wooden hive wherein at Swarming- 
time they built many large Combs, and ſtored them well with Hoxey(it being 
a good year for breeding Bees wherein I made this Experiment) but when 
the cold weathercame, and thenumber of Bees began tolefſen, which they 
always do againſt the Winter, they crowded all up into the upper Hives, 
carried up or ſpent the Horey in the new Combs, and deſerted them, leaving 
them as an-empty SpeCtacle through the Glaſ7-windows. 

The one of theſe Stocks about Swarming-time having a good quanti- 
ty of Bees 1n the under Glſs-h7ve, I ſhut the paſſage between the upper 
and lower Hive with the Shutter made for that purpoſe, and took away 
the upper Stock, and ſet in another place, thinking thereby to have two 
Stocks tor one, (the Bees being as equally divided as might be ) yet the 
Bees in the under-hive having loſt their old paſſage, or not having their 
King or £#eer, or for ſame cauſe or other, did not like their habitati- 
on very well, but in two or three days were moſt of them gone into 
their old Hive, or loſt; which compelled me ( for further tryal-fake ) 
to place the one over the other, as before ; then they fell again to theic 
buſineſs: So that by any way hitherto eflayed, I cannot diſcover how to 
encreaſe my Stocks, as to number, without giving them leaye to Swarm, 
or go forth in companies from their own homes (as it were) with their 
Prince or Leader, to ſeek a new Habitation. 

But having thus far ſpent much time and labour to underſtand the 
Nature of theſe wonderful and induſtrious Creatures, and finding theſe 
Attemptsnot to anſwer my expeCtation, I was unwilling to defiſt; the Er- 
rors of one, ulually leading to the diſcovery of another and better Expe- 
riment : but began a new way, and more probable than the other; which 
1s, in every Bee-hive of Wood with Glaſs-windows I had a large Pipe of 
about two inches fquare in the clear, that came from the top of my Hive 
to the bottom, open at both ends: at the bottom it was cut on the four 
fides Arch-wite, that the Bees might on every ſide afcend freely up the 
Pipe. I fitted a piece of Wood into this Pipe, to prevent the Bees from 
making any Combs therein, until ſuch time as the Swarm put in it ſhould 
fill the Hive: then would I place another of the ſame fort and faſhioned 
Hives on the top thereof, with his dore open alſo, (having firſt taken out 
the (topple fitted to the Pipe ) that the Bees from the bottom of their own 
work might aſcend through that Pipe into the newly placed Hivez which 
way when they had once diſcovered, doubtleſs they would rather take to 
than (warm: by which means 1t is moſt probable you may multiply your 
Stocks, by placing Hive upon Hive ad i»finitxm, and drive your Bees, &c, 
which I had throughly proved, had not my removal prevented me; thatl 
can piumile you no aſſurance of the effect, but hope to give a better ac- 
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count thereot in a few years; diſcovering thus far of what I have feenand 
made experience of, that you might avoid thole difficulties and errors I 
met witha], and proceed onſuch ways that ſucceeded well,and are in pro- 
bability to anſwer what your deſire is. 
The ang Where your deſign is for Multiplication of your Stocks, there it's beſt 
; - wy? wh to make your Hives the ſmaller, and where you aim at great quantities 
Bees, of Honey, there make them the greater: So that in caſe you cannot pre- 
yail in the one, it may nevertheleſs be a confiderable and ſure advantage 
in the other; as is evident in Mr. Mew's Experiment of his Tranſparent 
Hive, out of one of which he took fourteen quarts of Honey 3 then it 1s 
very probable the Hive held twice as much, for the Wax, Bees, and vacant 
places: ſo that his Hive was of an extraordinary bigneſs, and yielded an 
extraordinary advantage. 
 Alfoin the other before-mentioned Experiment, the OFog-2al Boxes or 
Hives are of a very great bignels, at lca{t two foyr wide, and of about 
fitteen inches deep, into which they put two Swarms together, which fil- 
led to of them in the firſt Summer. 

Alſo in the Hiſtory ( Butter mentions in his Feminine Monarchy) of the 
Bees that ſetled over Vives his Study, having ſo much room, what an in- 
credible Maſs of Honey was there produced ? 

Therefore we cannot but urge this as a pact of good Husbandry, to 
have a ſet of well-made Hives tranſparent or with lights of a good ca- 
Pacity, or to be added the one aboyc the other, as we ſaid before; al- 
though it be only for the cncreafe of Honey, and another ſet of ſmaller 
Hives only for the encreaſe of Swarms; for a few Hives in a thriving 
condition, and well ordered, will yield you Bees enough to Stock many 
of your Jarger Hives. 

Siens of If the Spring be milde, calm, and ſhowring, then it is good for Swarms, 

Sram z-  andthey will be the earlier; but if it prove a cold, dry. and windy Spring, 
ſuch as were 1665 and 1667, then will theie be but few Swarms that 
year, and thoſe allo very backward. 

About the middle of May, in an early Spring, you muſt begin to look 
after them, and obſerve what you can of the uſual] ſigns that precede their 
ſwarming, that you may be the more Watchful over thoſe that require it 
when the Hives are full (before which they will never Swarm ) they will 
caſt out their Drones, yea although they be not quite grown. Secondly, 
the Bees will hover about the doors in cold Evenings and Mornings. 
Thirdly, there will be moiſtneſs and ſweating upon the Stoo!. Fourthly, 
they run haſtily up and down. Fifthly, they lie out inſultry Evenings and 
Mornings, and go in again when the Air 1s clear. 

IRS 6 If the weather be warm and calm, the Bees delight to riſe, but eſpeci- 
Gs Swarm- Ally in a hot Gleam, after a Showre or Gloomy Cloud hath ſent them 
ing. home together ; then ſometimes they gather togethet without at the door, 
not only upon the Hive but upon the Stool alſo ; where when you ſee 
them begin to hang in Swarming-time, and not before, then be ſure they 
will preſently riſe if the Weather hold. 
Signs and To lie forth continually under the Stool, or behind the Hive, e*c. eſpe- 
cauſes of not cially towards the middle of Jane, is a Sign or cauſe of not Swarm- 
P48: ing: for when they have once taken to lie forth, the Hive will always 
ſeem empty, as though they wanted company 3 then will they have no 
mind to Swarm. 
Alſo 
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Alſo much ſtormy and windy Weather will not ſuffer them to Swarm 
when they are ready, and that makes them lie outz and the longer they 
lie out, the more unwilling they are to Swarm, 

Another cauſe of their lying forth, is continual hot and dry Weather, 
eſpecially after the So/tice; which cauſing plenty of Honey both in Plants 
and Dews, their minds are fo ſet upon that their chiet delight, that they 
have no leiſure to ſwarm, although they might molt ſafely come abroad in 
ſuch Weather. | | 

Firſt keep the Hive as cool as may be, by watering and ſhadowing both 
:1t and the place where it ſtandethz and then 1nlarging the door to give 
them Air, move the Cluſter gently with your Bruſh, and drive them 1n, 

If yet they lie forth, and ſwarmnort, then the next calm and warm day 
about noon, whileſt the Sun ſhineth, put inthe better part with your Bruſh, 
and the reſt gently (weep away trom the (tuo), not ſuffering them to Clu- 
{ter again: Theſe riſing in the calm heat of the Sun, by their noiſe, as 
though they were Swarming, will make the other to come forth perhaps 
unto them, and fo they may Swarm. 

Divers other ways have been attempted to cauſe Bees to Swarm, as 
by placing. a large Pewter-Charger or Platter under the Cluſter of Bees, 
as they hang out in the heat of the Sun, fo that it may ſtrongly re- 
tle& the hear of the Sun againſt the Bees, which will provoke them : 


To make them 
Swarm. 


or <l{e the {ſmooth pairing of the Ground under the Bees, and covering , 


1t with Sand, may probably make them Swarm. 

Some fay that in caſe the Combs are built ſo that they range from 
the back of the Hives to the Tee-hole, and not from one fide towards 
the other, but ſo that the Bees may go direCtly againit the edge of the 
Combs, that they will be more apt to Swarm than if they went againſt 
the Flat of the Combs. 

The error of the Bees, in ranging their Combs, may be rectified by 
new cutting the Tee-hole in the Winter. 

Others have ſaid that in caſe the Hives be made narrower at the bot- 
tom than upwards, the Bees will be more apt to Swarm than if the bot- 
tom be broad. 

 Tfnone of theſeſerye to provoke them to Swarm, but that they lie forth 
ſti]], then rear the Hive enough to let them in, and cloom up the skirts 
all but the door: If this ſucceed not, there is no remedy. 

The ſigns of After-ſwarms are more certain: when the Prime-ſwarm 


Signs of af- 


1s gone, about the eighth or tenth Evening after, when another Brood rr-Swarns. 


15 ready, and again hath oyer-filled the Hive, the next Prince beginneth 
to Tune in her Treble Voice, a mournful and begging note; then in a 
day or two ſhall you hear the old ©zeer in her baſe Note reply, and as it 
were conſent. In the Morning before they Swarm, they comedown near 
the Stool, and there they call ſomewhat longer. At the very time of 
Swarming they deſcend to the Stool, where anſwering one another in 
more earneſt manner, with thicker and ſhriller Notes, the multitude come 
forth in great haſte, exc. | 

If the Prime Swarm be broken, the ſecond will both call and Swarm 
the ſooner, it may be the next day, and after that a third, and ſometimes 
a fourth ; but all uſually within a Fortnight : Sometimes alſo a Swarm 
will caſt another that Year, 
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When the Swarm is riſen, 1t 1s the uſual cuſtom to play them a fit of 
Mirth upon a Pan, Kettle, Baſon, or ſome ſuch like Inſtrument, upon pre- 
tence to gather them together, and makethem ſettle; which Cuſtom ſeems 
to be very Ancient, as /irgz) witneſleth, 


Tinituſq; cie, & matris quate Cymbal circuni, &c. 


Make a ſhril Sound, 
And beat the Cymbals of the Goddeſs ronud. 


Some think that it begets a fearin them, which makes them light on the 
next place : Others think that it is becauſe they delight in the noife, bur 
this by experience is found to be needleſs; and by Levet in his Treatiſe of 
Bees it is eſteemed as a ridiculous Toy, and moſt abſurd Invention, and 
rather hurtful than profitable, becauſe all great noiſe doth diſquiet and 
hurt them; he ſaith he had above forty Swarms in a Year, without the 
loſs of one; when his Neighbours having a far leſs number, and uſing 
this kind of Jingling, loſt divers. Allo Batler makes no other ufe of it 
than where there be many Apzarzes near, publickly to notifie the time 
and place of their riling, that fo a juſt and open Claim may be laid un- 
to the Swarm; eſteeming the pretended reaſon of (ſtaying the Swarm to 
be a meer fancy. : 

But if they fly aloft, or are like to be gone, caſt Duſt amongſt them to 
make them come down. 

When your Swarm hath made choice of a lighting place, you ſhall 
quickly ſee them knit together, in form of a Core, Pine-apple, or Cluſter of 
Grapes: when they are tully ſetled, and the Core hath beena while at the 
biggeſt, then H7ve them. 

Firſt (having in ſtore ſeveral Hzzes of ſeveral bigneſſes) make choice 
of a Hive proportionable in bigneſs to your Swarm, that the Bees may go 
near to fill it that year; but rather under-Hive a Swarm than over- 
Hive them, 

Then rub the Hive with ſweet Herbs, as Thyme, Savory, Marjerom, Bauln, 
Fennel, Hyſop, Mallows, or Bean-tops, ec. and with a Branch of Haſel, 
Oak, Willow, or any other of the atoreſaid Herbs, but rather of the ſame 
Tree whereon the Swarm lighted, wipe the Hzve clean, and dip ſuch ſprig 
or Branch into Meath, or fair water mixed with alittle Hozey, or with Milk 
and Salk, or Salt only, and therewith beſprinkle the Hive. 

Then having firſt drank a Cup of good Beer, and waſhed your hands 
and face therewith, or being otherwiſe defended, if the Bees hang upon a 
bough, ſhake them into the Hz:ve, and ſer theſame upon a Mantle or Cloth 
ori the ground, as is uſual; or you may cut off the bough if it be ſmall, 
and lay it on the Mantle or cloth, and ſet the Hive over it, which is the 
better way. | 

If they light near the ground, lay your Cloth under them, and ſhake 


them down, and place the Hire over them 3 and ſuch Bees that gather to- 


gether without the Hive, wipe them gently with your Bruſh towards the 
Hive; and if they take to any other place than the Hzve, wipe them off 


. gently with your Bruſh, and rub the place with Mygwort, Morgan, Worm- 


wood, Archangel, or other bitter or noiſome Weeds or Herbs. 
Thenſet the Swarm, as near as you can, to the lighting place, till all be 
quiet, and every one knows his own home. : 
I 
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If the Swarm part and light in ſight one of another, let al one the great- 


er, and diſturb the leſler part, and they will fly to their Fellows; but it 


not in ſight, then Hive them both in two ſeveral Hewes, and bring them 
together, and ſhake the Bees out of the one Hive, on the Mantle where- 
on the other Hive ſtands, and place the other ful} Hzve on them, and they 
will all take to it. 

If it happen that your Swarms come late, after the middle of ure, and 
that they are (mal), underthe quantity of a Peck, t{;ca put two or three 
of them together, whether they riſe the ſame day, or in divers: for by this 
uniting, they will labour carefully, gather ſtore of wealth, and ſtoutly 
defend themſelves againſt all Enemies. The manner of uniting is thus. 

In the Evening when it waxeth dark, having ſpread a Martle on the 
ground, near unto the Stool where this united Swarm ſhall ſtand, and ſet 
| a pairof Reſts, or two Supporters for the Hives; knock down the Hive 
out of which you intend to remove your Bees upon the Reſts; then lift- 
ing up the Hive alittle, and clapping 1t between your hands to get out 
the Bees that ſtick in it, lay it down f1de-ways by the Bees, and ſet the 
Stock or Swarm to which you would add them upon the Reſts or Sup- 
porters over them, and they will forthwith aſcend into the Hive; thoſe 
that remain in the empty Hive, by clapping it. will haſten after their com- 
pany : then when you have gotten them all in; either that night, or early 
in the next morning, place the Hive on the Stool, e*c. 

Place the Hive wherein you have newly put your Swarm you intend 
to drive into another, in a place that the skirts may be uppermoſt, and ſet 
the other upon him, binding them about the skirts with a long Towel z 
and ſo let them ſtand till the Morning, and the Bees will all aſcend, that 
you may the next Morning ſet the Receiver on a Stool : And thus may 
you put three or four Swarms together; but obſerye to unite them the ſame 
Evening, or the next at fartheſt, that they ſwarm; leſt having made Combs, 
they are the more unwilling to part from them. 

In theſe ſeveral ways of dealing with Bees, it is good to defend ones 
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ſelf as well as may be againſt their ttinging, which to ſome perſons proves gainſt Fees. 


very troublcſome, eſpecially if they are uncleanly, or have any ill (cent 
about them 3 therefore with caution mult they be tampered withal. Some 
only drink a Cup of good Beer, and find that ſufficient; others waſh their 
hands and face therewith, which proves a good defence: I have gone a- 
moneſt them in their greateſt Anger and madneſs, only with a handful of 
ſweet herbs in my hand, fanning about my face, as ic were, to obſcure and 
defend it. Alſoif a Bee do by accident buz about you, being unprovi- 
ded, thruſt your face amonglt a parcel of Boughs or Herbs, and he will 
deſert you. But the moſt ſecure way of all, and beyond the compleateſt 
Harneſs yet publiſhed, is to have a Net knit with ſo ſmall Meſhes, that a 
Bee cannot paſs through, and of fine Thred or Silk, large enough to come 
over your Hat, and to lie down to the Collar of your Doubler, through 
which you may perfetly ſee what you do without any danger, having alſo 
on a good pair of Gloves, whereof Woollen are the belt. 

Bur it the Bee happen to catch you unawares, pull out the Sting as ſoon 


To cure the 


as you can. Some preſcribe to waſh the ſame with your Spittle, and ſay ſting of « Bee 
that that will prevent ſwellings : Others commend the rubbing thereon 
the Leaves of Marigolds, Houſeleck, Rue, Mallows, Iny, Holyhock and Vi- 
negar, Salt and Vinegar, and divers other things : But the moſt ſure and 


Natural Remedy, 1s to heat a-piece of Iron in the fire, or for want 
of 
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of that to take a live Coal, and hold it as near and as long to the place 
as you can pothbly endure it, which will Sympathetically attract the fiery 
venom that by the (ting was left in the wound, or force 1t out of the place 
affected, and give you an immediate eaſe and cure, The ſame it will effect 
on the bitings or ſtingings of Snakes, or other venomous Creatures; andat's 
probable, on the bitings of mad Dogs: bur of this 1n another place. 
_ of the Bres As ſoon as a Swarm hath entered its Hive, they immediately (if the 
To Weather permit ) gather Wax and build Combs, that in a tew days time 
there will be ſeveral large and compleat Combs; they lie ſo thick about 
them, that it's impoſuble one quarter of them can be employed at once, | 
until the Combs are brought to a conſiderable lengthz and then a gieat | 
part of them may be employed in filling them, the reſt in finiſhing their | 
Cells or Combs. | 
It's a difficult matter in our tr4a7ſparent Hives, to diſcern how theſe 
admirable Creatures trame their curious Workman{hip, by reaton they 
are ſo numerous that they generally cover their whole Work, that unleſs 
the Bees allo were trantparent (as Butler terms it ) it cannot be dilcerned: 
But through the Glaſs you may oblerve how they carry up their far-tetcht 
go0ds, and what a mighty ſtir they make; and how perpetually buſie 
they are, and in a clear day when molt are abroad, efpecially towards 
the end of the Summer: Allo when their Young Bees are ht for ſervice, 
and are abroad, which are thoſe chietly that hide ſo much of the Combs; 
then may you plainly diſcern their Combs and Cells filled with bright and 
clear Honey. 
| Their numbers, towards the end of Summer, begin to leſſen, which 
FRE * gives you a great advantage of beholding them and their work: For in 
| their proſperity at Swarming-time, and thortly after, they are far more 
in number than in the Autumn or Winter; as you may eafily diſcern be- 
tween the ;1 wres/ up number of a Swarm and thoſe you kill when you 
take them tor the Bees of the laſt years breed do now by degrees waſte and 
periſh; by their extraordmary labour, their Wings decay and fail them- ſo 
that a Year, with ſome advantage, isthe uſual age of a Bee, and the young 
only of the laſt Spring ſurvive and preſeive the kind till thenext. . 
2f the Bees There are ſeveral things that are injurious to Bees, and much hinder 
En:mics, their proſperity, if not prevented. 

Ii. Noiſe, which may in part be remedied by the ſituation of the 
Apiary, free from the Noiſe of Carts and Coaches, the found of Bells, 
trom Ecchoes, &Cc. | 

2. Smoak; I have known that when Land hath been burn-beater, 
near unto an Apzary, and the Wind brought the Smoak towards it, That a 
great part of the Bees intercepted by the Smoak in their flight, have been 
deſtroyed 5 which 1s a principal cauſe that Bees thrive not in or near a 
great Town. 

3. 1) Smells are very offenſive to themy as before wenoted. 

4. 1 Weather, as Windes, Rain, Cold, Heat, ec. prevented by the ſitu- 
ation and fencing the Apzary, and ordering the Stocks as before. 

5. The Morſe, Birds, and other devouring Creatures, which are to be 
deſtroyed, as hereafter we ſhall ſhew you, 

6. Noyſome Creatures; as Toads, Frogs, Snails, Spiders, Moths, &c. 
which you muſt endeavour to keep out of your Apzary ; and allo cleanſe 
your H7ves eyer and anon from theſe Vermine, 
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7. Hornets and Waſps, in ſuch years wherein they abound, prove great 
Enemies to the Bees, by robbing them of their Wealth, which are de- 
ſtroyed by placing near the door of the Hive a Glaſs-Vial half fvll of 
Cider, Verjuice, ſowre Drink , or ſuchlike, wherein they go, and never 
return. 

8. Bees themſelves prove the greateſt Enemies, both by fighting and 
robbing. Several occaſions provoke the Bees to fight ; which if the Bat- 
tle be but newly begun, may be hindred by ſtopping up the Hive cloſe 
where they begin to fight; or if it be fo far gone that moſt of the Bees 
are out, and that the conflict is very great, the caſting up of Duſt amongſt 
them was the ancient way to pacifie them, as Virgil witneſleth. 


Hz motus animorum, atq; hec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui ja&tu compreſſa quieſcent. 


Theſe huge Commotions, and ſo mighty War, 
Qnickly with thrown-up Duſt appeaſed are. 


| But Butler condemns this Cuſtom 3 and alſo of caſting Drink amongſt 
them, 

To keep and preſerve your Bees from Robbers, which are very uſual 
both 1n the Spring and Autumn, you mult be ſure to cloom up the Hives ve- 
ry cloſe, leaving the doors very ſmall; and, according to the ſeaſon of the 
year, to widen and ſtretghten them, as you may obſerye in the Kalendar 
towards the end of this Book inſerted. 


The beſt time to remove an old Stock, is a little before, or a little after zenving of 
Michaelmaſs; or if you have over-ſlipt that time, then about the end of Bees. 


February, or beginning of March, before they go much abroad, leſt it pre- 
vent their Swarming : or you may removeany time of the Winter, though 
not ſo well as in the aforeſaid ſeaſons. 

For theremoving of a Swarm, it's beſt to do it in the Evening next af- 
ter the Hiving. 

Let the Weather be fair, as near as you can, when you remove; and let 
it be done in the Evening, when all the Bees are quiet. 

The beſt way 1sthus : Take a Board about the breadth of the bottom 
of the Hive you intend to remove, and in the Evening, or two or three E- 
venings before you remove your Stock, lift it up, and Bruſh the Bees that 
are on the Stool forwards; orlet the Board be a little ſupported by two 
ledges, to prevent the death of the Bees on the Stool; on this Board ſet 
your Stock, and ſo let them ſtand till you remove them: when you come 
to remove them, ſtop up the door of the Hive, and ſet the board whereon 
the Hiveſtandeth on a Hand-barrow, and carry them to the place you in- 
tend, and there place them : by which means they are not at all diſturbed, 
nor a Bee injured, nor the Hive nor Combs cruſhed by the ſqueezing of 
the Cloth, nor yet a Cloth uſed about them, 


This of all other things belonging to an Apiary is of leaſt uſe: Firſt, be- of the feed- 
cauſe Beesthat have not a probable Stock of Honey to ſerve them over the 7s of Bees. 


Winter, are not fit to be kept: And then becauſe they that are Bee-Ma- 
ſters, and have not care enough of them to keep them from ſpending that 
Stock they havein the Winter-time, muſt not expect to reap any conſfide- 
rable advantage by this profitable Creature, nor I preſume will ever take 
ſo much pains and care as is required in feeding thitm. | 
Yet 
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Yet are there ſome Stocks of Bees in the Spring-time, thar may ſeem 
worthy our care to preſerve them, viz. ſuch that having but a thin ſtock 
of Honey, and a good quantity of Bees, by means of a cold dry and un- 
ſeafonable Spring, cannot make ſuch timely proviſion, as in other Years 
they might have done; yet in all probability may prove an excellent ſtock. 
It would prove a piece of groſs neglect of our own Advantage, and a 
piece of Cruelty to thefe diltreſled Animals, if we ſhould not lend our 
Afliſtance. 

Mmmneref Which may belſeveral ways applied, but beſt by ſmall Canes or Troughs 
Feeding Conveyed into their Hives, into which you may put your Food you give 
them; which muſt be daily continued till the Spring-Seaſon affords them 
ealie and ſufficient proviſion abroad, becaule at that time their Combs are 
full of young Bees. | | 
Food for Of all Food, Honey 1s the belt and moſt natural ; which will go the 
Bees, farther if it bemixed well with a moderate proportion of good ſweet 
Wort. Some preſcribe Toaſts of Bread ſopped in Strong Ale, and put 
into the Bee-hive, whereof they will not leave one Crum remaining. Some 
alſo adviſe to put into the Hive dry Meal or Flour of Beans: others Bay- 
ſalt, roaſted Apples, &c. which are all very good: : 
Anexperi- Take a handful of Baz, one dram of Camphire, balfa dram of Musk 
| diſlolved in Roſe-water, as much yellow Bees-wax as 15 ſufficient, Oyl of 
*xy Roſes as much 3 ſtamp the Baum and Camphire very well, and put them in- 
to the Wax melted with the Oylof Roſes, and fo make it up into a Maſs: 
tet it cool before you put in the Mzk, for otherwiſe the heat will fume 
away moſt of the ſcent of it. 

Take of this Maſs as much as an Hazel-nut, and leave it within the Bee- 
hive, it will much encreafe the number of your Bees. You ſhall alſo find 
both in Honey and Wax three times more profit than otherwiſe you ſhould 
have had. Vide Commorwealth of Bees, 

A ſorgular In Kempern-land in Germany (faith mine Author ) I have ſeen about for- 

o:ſervation ty great Bee- Hives ; which contain, when they are full, about ſeventy 

the fatof pound weight in Honey, placed near a great Field ſown with Buck-wheat: 

Bees. And it was related to me of a truth by the Inhabitants, that the Bees did 
ſuck ſuch plenty of Hoxey out of it, that in a fortnights time the ſaid Hives 
were a!l filled therewith. 

This we find confirmed by every years expertence, that the Bees feed 
much on Buck wheat 3 for when that is in Bloſlom, it 1s ſufficiently ſtored 
with Bees daily humming through the Field 3 And the Bees by their 
pale coloured Shanks at their return home,ſhew whence they havye their 
Store. 

Alſo Arniſeed fown near the Apiary is eſteemed an extraordinary delight- 
ſome food tur Bees. 

of the frhi The principal aim of moſt Bee-wzaſters is advantage ; and it hath been 
-1 profit of the general defign of Experimenters to diſcoyer which way this moſt in- 
Bees. duſtrious and profitable Creature may be multiplied and maintained with 
' thelea(t expence, care, and trouble, and alſoto the greateſt advantage; tor 
they require no more than a houſe of Straw, unleſs you can afford them a 
better: their food they ſeek where it will never advantage you, nor any 
elſe, if they have it not: Your circumſpeQion and care only is required 
to order and preferve them; which alſo is but little, if you underſtand 
their natures and remper, and will ſeem much leſg, if you makeit one of 
y our exerciſes of delight and pleaſure, 
Yet 
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Yet do they return you an extraordinary recompence and reward for 
whatever you beſtow on them, as before we have obſerved. 

But that which hath been principally deſigned, is to find out ſome 
ways or means how, or after what manner the fruit and profit of Bees may 
be taken without the loſs of their Lives; it being a ſeeming a& of cru- 
elty to deſtroy the Lives of theſe moſt induſtrious Creatures, to rob them 
of their goods. | 

The one way that hath been uſed to this purpoſe, is the driving of Driving of 
Bees after this manner : In September, or any time after they have done Zees. 
breeding, (elſe will the Honey be corrupted by the Skaddons in the 
Combs,) place the Hive you intend to take with the bottom upwards, 
between three or four ſtakes, and ſet the Hive you intend to drive the 
Bees into over the ſame, as before we directed in the uniting of Swarms; 
then often clap the under-Hive between your hands in the Evening, and 
ſo let them ſtand tii] the morning, and then clap it again; and ſet the 
full H;ve on the Stoo), a little bolſtred up, that the Bees may have free 
Egreſs and Ingreſs: then clap the empty Hive again, and get as many 
Bees out as you can, whichwill repair to the other Hive. This way 1s 
ſomething troubleſome to the unexperienced, yet beneficial in ſuch caſes 
where you have a great ſtock of Honey, and few Bees in one Hive, and a 
ſmall ſtock of Honey in another; by which means you fave the lives of 
molt of your Bees, which will gladly exchange their hungry Habitation 
for a more plentiful. on | 

ExſeCtion is a way hath been practiſed by the Antients, and hath been zx/:8jo 67 
much endeavoured after to. be revived again, though not with any good 8:/4ing of 
ſucceſs; for if you take away any partof theit Combs in the Spring, they © 
are then full of Skaddoxs, which ſpoil the Honey, and alſo deſtroy the 
breed of your Bees : If you take away the Combs in the Autumn, then 
will they want them inthe Spring following to lay their Young in, which 
they uſually do before any new matter is to be found to build withal. 

LA that the new inventions of making Bee-Hives to open with doors to 
take out Combs at pleaſure, are fruitleſs and ridiculous Toys, publiſhed 
by ſuch that know not the nature of Bees, nor their work 3 who fix their 
Combs on every fide, that you cannot eaſily open your .door; and if you 
could, the Bees would prove too bufie for you to meddle with their 
Combs ; whom if you ſhould oyercome, yet' the former inconveniencies 
would fullow. | 

Others haveadvyiſed to make Bee-Hives to place the one over the other, 
and ſome to be placed the one at the end of-the other ſucceſſively ; thar 
when the Bees have filled the one, another being added they would fall 
to work, and fill the next, and leave the former, and fo fill ſeveral 'one 
after another 3 and that you may take the Hive that was firſt filled away 
for your uſe : and have alſo deſcribed unto us the particular ways of 
ordering theſe new-invented Hives, and how every particular thing is to 
be done, as though the Authors thereof had had long experience in itz 
which hath incouraged many to the proſecution of the deſign. 

Which I find to deceive us in ſeveral particulars: for the Bees 
build Combs only at the former part of the Summer; and after they have 
prepared ſufficient Receptacles wherein to diſpoſe their Honey, and 
anſwerable ro their number, their matter allo being much waſted, 


which they gather abroad ſor the making of their Combs, they thea. 
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fall to work for the ſtoring of their Ce/s with food for the approaching 
Winter: ſothat whatever room you give them more, ſeems ſuperfluous, 
and rather proves a burthen than an advantage unto them. The next 
year it's in vain to give them more room, unleſs 1t be to a young Stock 
that could not, or had not time enough to build ſufficient the precedent 
year, or toanold Stock that was (treightned in room before, as uſually 
our Swarming Stocks are. | 

Alſo when you expett to take thetop or fulleſt Combs, you will find the 
Bees moſt there - for they will not (as ſome fondly imagine ) deſert the 
more remote, and lie in the nearer Cox#bs 3 but 'on the contrary, as I have 
often found. 

But that which ſeems to me the moſt probable way ( for I bave not 
yer fully experienced it) is to make your Hives very ſmall, either the 
one over the other, orthe one behind the other 3 and if you find they 

” havea ſufficient ſtock of Hoxey to preſerve them in the. remainder, you 
may take the moſt remote Box or Hzve and place it the nethermoſt, and 
ſodrive the Bees into the other : but this alſo muſt be ſubmitted to far- 
ther Tryals. | 

To conclude from what we have before Treated, I judge it the moſt 

rudential way to have in your Aptary a ſufficient ſtock of Bees kept for 
Breeding and Swarming, and another Stock kept in large Glaſi-hives, 
whereof we have before diſcourſed, for the raiſing of great quantities of 
Honey, which they will much better in thoſe Hives ; and ſte no reaſon 
why we ſhould judge it a _ piece of cruelty or inhumanity, to take 
away the lives of theſe Creaures ({ who havelſo ſhort and inſenſible a life 
and die ſo eaſily) for their Horey, than to take away the lives of any 
other Animals to feed on their Carkafles 3 which is daily done, and that 
with very high degreesof torture: Neither can it be any loſs to the Bee- 
#2after, who may have an Annual ſupply by his Swarming-ſtocks kept for 
that purpoſe, as the great Flocks of Weathers are yearly - | Xing from 
the Flocks of Ewes, and the large and vaſt fatning Ponds of Carps 'from 
the leſſer breeding Ponds. 


Virgil. | Sed ſs jam proles ſubito defecerit omnis, 
Nec gens unde nove ſlirpis revocetur, habebit : 


But ſhould the whole ſtock fail, not one remain, 
- From whom they would defire their Houſe again: 


Which rarely happens to a careful Bee-waſter, but if it ſhould, 


1dem, = Tempus @» Arc adii memoranda inventa Magiſtri, 
Pandere. 


The Arcadiazs rare invention we muſt here 
Remember, who with Blood of a ſlain Steer 
Oft Bees reſtored. 


Which invention of the Athenian Bee-maſter is at large deſcribe 


— ed in 7rgzl,and with which,in Effect agrees the Experiment of our Modern 
; | and 
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and great Husbandman, old Mr. Carew of Cormwal, which is thus: Take 
a Calf or Steer of a year old, about thelatter end of April; bury iteight 
or tendays, till it begin to putrifie and corrupt 3 then take it forth of the 
Earth, and opening it, lay it underſome Hedge or Wall, where it may be 
moſt ſubject ro the Sun, by the heat whereof, it will a great part of it turn 
inato Maggots, which without any other care,\will live upon the remainder 
of the corruption: After a while, when they begin to have wings, the 
whole putrified Carkaſs would be carried to a place prepared where the 
Hives ſtand ready ; to which, being perfumed with Honey and ſweer 
Herbs,' the Maggots after they have received their wings will reſort. 
Another Author hath it thus, Build a Houle ten Cubits high, and ten 
broad, every ſide equal to the other ; let there be one door, four win- 
dows, on each fide one; bring an Ox intoit 3o Months old, Fleſhy and 
Fat, ſet young fellows to kill him with Clubs, and break the Bones in 
pieces, but let them befure they make him not bleed; nor ſtrike toohard 
at firſt ; Let his Eyes, Ears, Noſtrils, Mouth, and other paſlages for eva- 
cuation be preſently ſtopp'd with clean fine Linnen dipp'd in Pitch; lay 
him on his Back over a great quantity of Thyme, and let the Doors and 
Windows be (topp'd with Clay, that the Houſe be not perſpirable with 
Wind or Air. Three weeks after open the Windows on every fide, but 
that whereon the Wind blowsz when it is ſufficiently Air'd, cloſe it up 
as before. Eleven days after when you openit, you ſhall find it full of 
Bees in cluſters, and nothing left of the Ox but Horns, Bones and Hair : 


The Kings (they ſay ) arebred of the Brains, the others of the Fleſh. 
Geoponie, 


If tha(c Experiments ſhould ſutceed, we may well fing with 7rgi/, 


Duis Dews hanc, Maſe, quis nobis excudit Artem ? 
QUnde nova ingreſſus hominum experientia cepit ? 


What God, Oh Muſe, this ſtrange Art did invent / 
From whence had Man this new Experiment ? 


Or if you are unwilling either tocredit or make tryal of this Experi- 
ment, you may purchaſe a new ſtock of your neighbours; if not with Mo- 
ney, which is connted unfortunate, yet with the exchange of other Com- 
modities. But what need we make proviſion againſt fo iniprobable and 
unlikely accidents ? | 

For the trying of Hozey and Wax, we will teave to the Experienced: 

There are ſeveral ways of making curious Drinks or Liquors out of 
Honey ſome make it white and clear, not only by the purenefs and fine- 
neſs, and whiteneſs of the Hoey, but alſo by ſome particular Proceſs or 
Art they have: Others make it very good ; yet partly by reaſon of 
the nature and colour of the Hozey; and partly for want of judgment, it 
carries with it a more groſs and red tinfure : but if the Hoxey be good, 
the tin&ture cannot be much injurious to the Drink. 

Concerning the making whereof, we have met with ſome few Diredti- 


ors, which we ſhall here mſert, 
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A Receipt to make pure Mead that ſhall taſte like Wire, 


Take one part of Clarified Hozey, and eight parts of pure Water, 
and boil them well together in a Copper-Veſlel, till half the Liquor is 
boiled away : but while it boils, you muſt take off the Scum very clean; 
and when it hath done boiling, and begins to cool, Tun it up, and it will 
work of it ſelf: Asſoon as it hathdone working, you mult ſtop the Veſ 
ſel very cloſe, and bury it under ground for three Months, which will 
make it looſe both the ſmell and taſte of the Honey and Wax, and will 
make it talte very like Wine. 

Nu 
Another Proportion. 


Take of Hozey Clarified twenty pound, and of clear Water thirty two 
Gallons; mingle them well together, and boil that Liquor half away, 
and take off the Scum very clean, e*c. and if you will have it of an Aro- 
matick taſte, you may add this proportion of Ingredients: viz. 

Flowers of Elder, Roſemary, and Marjerom, of each an handful; of 
Cinamon two Ounces, of Cloves fix Ounces, of Ginger, Pepper, and Cars 
damom, each two ſcruples : Theſe will give it a pleaſant taſte. 


Another Proportion thus. 


Toa dozen Gallons of the ſcummed Mzſ?, take Ginger one Ounce, 
Cinamon half an Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each alike, two Drams, all 
groſs beaten, the one half ofcach being ſowed in a bag, the others looſe; 
and fo let it boil a quarter of an hour more, 

Some mix their Hoey and Water till it will bear an Egg; by which 
Rule you may make it ſtronger or ſmaller at pleaſure. 


Another Proportion. of Ingredients. 


To fixteen Gallons of Aſt take Thime one Ounce, Eglartine, Marje- 
rom, Roſemary, of each half an Qunce, Gizger two Ounces, Ciramon one 
Ounce, Cloves and Pepper of each half an Ounce, all groſs beaten 3 the 
one half boiled in a bag, the other looſe, ec. | 

Note, That all green Herbs areapt to make your Metheglin flat or dead, 
| and that Cloves are apt to make it high-coloured 3 and that ſcumming of 


it in the boiling, is not —_—_—, but injurious, the ſcum being of 
the nature-of 7eſ?, helping to ferment and purifie. 


I forbear to add any more of the nature and ordering of Bees, or of 
the making of Hoxey, having Jately written and publiſhed my YVirerur 
Britanicum, Treating of all ſorts of theſe curious Driuks; and alſo Apz- 
arinnz, or a Treatiſe of Bees; to which I refer you for a more full diſcourſe 
of this part of good Husbandry. 


Of 
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Of Silk-worms. 
His, though but a Worm, yet Glorious Creature, ſeems by the Re- 

| lation of credible Hiſtorians, to be but a Modern Operator intheſe 

orthern Countries, of that excellent Commodiry $3/k ; and theſe Worms 
alſo are not ſo much increaſed nor improved (eſpetially herein Exgland) 
asthey might be : every one almoſt is willing to — the trouble, and 
enjoy the pleaſure and benefit of Feeding and preſerving them, were 
there but Food enough here for them 3 the deficiency whereofis the on- 
ly Remora that impedes this moſt Noble Enterprize. 

The Mzlberry-leaves are the principal, and l believe the only Food that Their Food: 
will feed and cheriſh theſe Worms to advantage, at leaſt in theſe Coun- 
tries, Whatever ſome write to the contrary 3 as that at Dubliz in Ireland 
the Worms have fed on Lettxce very readiiy, and that they grew as big 
as thoſe that were fed with Mylberry-leaves, and did ſpin as much Silk, 
eating alſo no other Food; and that they.will eat the Herb called Daz- 
delion. Others have tryed that way of feeding them with Lereuce, and - 
not found the ſucceſs anſwerable. Some allo aftirm, that they will thrive 
on Poplar-trees, Plum-trees, and Apple-trees; the certainty whereof we 
leave to be decided by experience : But I ſee little reaſon for it, the 
Sih-worm being only an 1nſeF, and that it is generally the nature of [z- 
ſes to feed on ſome certain ſpecifical matter; therefore the only and 
principal way that is to be attempted for the propagating of this Deſign, 
is for ſome publick-ſpirited perſons to lay out ſome certain places of their 
Lands for the raiſing of Mylberry-irees, as before in our diſcourſe of Fruit- 
trees we obſerved. | 

About the beginning of May when the Mualberry-tree begins to ſpread 7;n: 1:4 
its Leaf, is the timethe Sz/k-worms Epgs are as It were by nature adapted manner of 
for a releaſe from their long confinement 3 that if you lay - them in fome nn Bil 
window in the warm Sun, or carry them1a a little Box between ſome pie- zgg-. 
ces of Say, in ſome warm place about you, keeping them warm in the 
night, they will ſoon appear in a new Form: then cut ſome Paper full of 
{mall holesandlay over them, andover that ſome of your young Mylber- 
r5-leaves,and theſe ſmall Worms will eafily find their way to their natural 
Food ; and fo faſt as they arehatched, they immediately apply themſelves 
to the Leaves. After they are thus beraken to the Leaves, you may place 
them on Tables or Shelves at convenient diſtances, according to the-num- 
ber of your Worms, and proportion of place you have for them. " p 

They are ſick four times in their feeding 3 the firſt commonly about Their /icb- 3 
twelve days after they are hatched, and from that time at the end of eve- 
ry eight days, according to the weather, and their good orill ufage : du- 
ring which time of every ſicknels, which laſteth two or three days, you 
muſt feed them but very little, only to relieve ſuch of them as have paſt 
their ſickneſs before the reſt; and thoſe that ſhall not fall into their 
ficknefs ſo foon. 
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The whole time of their Feeding is about nine weeks, during which 
time you may feed them twice a day, by laying the Leaves over them, as 
it were to cover them, and they will ſoon find a way through them; and 
as they grow in ſtrength and bigneſs, ſo may you feed them more plenti- 
fully and often, It is good to let the Leaves be clear of Dew or Rain, be- 
fore you givethem unto the Worms : You may keep them ſpread on a Ta- 
ble, in caſe they be wet; you may gather and keep them two or three 
days without any great inconvenience, in caſe you live remote from Mul- 
berry-trees, or the weather prove caſual. 

You muſt obſerve to rid often their Shelves of their Dung, and the re- 
mainders of their Leaves, by removing the Worms when they are faſt on 
the new Leaves laid on them; for then may you remove eaſily the 
Worms with the Leaves, the keeping clean of the Shelves, and the 
Room, being a principal means to preſerve them. Alſo remember to 
keep their Room warm in cold and wet weather, and to give them alit- 
tle Air 1n hot weather. 

Let not the Room you keep them in be too near the Tiles on the top 
of your Houſe, nor in any cold or moiſt Room below 3 but be ſure to 
avoid all extreams. 

When they have fed as long as they are able, they look of clear and 
Amber-colour, and are then ready togo to work; therefore it is then 
adviſed, that you make Arches between their Shelves with Heath made 
very clean, or with branches of Roſemary, ſtalks of Lavender, or ſuchlike: 
whereupon the Worms will faſten themſelves, and make their bottoms, 
which in about fourteen daysare finiſhed. 

But the only way that I have ſeen practiſed, and the beſt way, is to 
make {mall Cones of Paper, and place them with their ſharp ends down- 
wards in rows; in each of which put a Worm, as they appear to you to 
be ready togoto work, and there will they finiſh their bottom more com- 
pleat, and with leſs waſte than on any branches whatever. 

When they have finiſhed their bottoms, which will be in about four- 
teen days, then take ſo many as you intend to reſerve for Breeders, and 
lay them by themſelves, and the Worms within will eat their way 
out in four or five days time 3; 'and when they come forth, it is advifed that 
you put them together on ſome piece of old Say, Grogeram, the backſide 
of old Velvet, or the like, made faſt againſt ſome Wall or Hangings in your 
Houſe ; but I have known them ſucceed very well on Tables, ec. 

Then will theſe Flies ingender, and the Male having ſpent himſelf, dies, 
and ſo doth the Female after ſhe bath lain her Eggs: then take the Eggs 
up with the point of a knite, or ſuch-like, and put them intoa piece of 
Say, or ſuch-like, and keep them in a Box amongſt Woollen Cloaths, or 

ſuch other dry, and not warm place, till the next Spring. One of theſe 
Females will produce ſome hundreds of Eggs; therefore a few kept for 
Seed or Increaſe will be ſufficient, the reſidue put into an Oven after the 
baking of Bread, ec. that it may be only hot enough to kill the Worms; 
for their gnawing their way out 1s ſome prejudice to the bottom. 

When you have obtained your bottoms, take off the Bags; and ha- 
ving found their/ends, put fix, ten, or moreina Baſon of Water together, 
where q little Gumz-Tragacanthis mixed,and ſo you may eaftly wind them : 
The ſmall hairs of Silk {eldom break ; bur if they do, they arecafily found 
again. If the Worms are not well fed, the Silk is ſmall, and eaſily 


breaks, 


Another 
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Another way to make theſe Gummy bottoms wind eafle, is this: Take 
Soap-boilers Liquor or Lee which is very ſharp and ſtrong, and put therein 
your Bottoms, and ſet them over the fire till the Liquor be ſcalding hor, 
and fo let the bottoms remain therein about half a quarter of an hour, 
till the Gummineſs be diſſolved; then put the Bottoms into clean ſcald- 
ing water, and let them lie a while therein, then will they ugwind with 
much facility. A Lixiviazz made of Wood-aſhes very ſtrong, will do as 


well as the aforeſaid Soap-boilers Liquor. 


There is a kind of Tow, or rough ſort af Silk, that will not wind up 
with the other 3-which may be prepared, and good Silk made thereof, 


and” indifferent alſo of the Bags themſelves. 
- The fine Skeins, after they have paſt — the Scowrers, Throſters, 


and Dyers hands, may compare with the fine 


CHAP. 


HAT. 3 


Of the common and known External Injuries, Incon- 
veniences, Enemies, and Diſeaſes incident to, and 
uſually afflitting the Husbandman in moſt of the 
Ways or Methods of Agriculture before Treated 
of ; and the ſeveral Natural and Artificial Reme- 
dies propoſed and made nſe of for the Preven- 
tion and Removal of them. 


Paradiſe, all our Actions, Endeavours, and Enterpriſes have been 
ſubject to the various and uncertain diſpoſitions of an over-ruling Pro- 
vidence; and alſo of Fortune, and unexpected chances and accidents 
and more eſpecially the ſeveral AGtions and Imployments that are inci- 
dent and belenging to this Noble Art of Agriculture, and its ſeveral 
branches before treated of, that no one exerciſed in Husbandry can pro- 
miſe bimſelf a peculiar Indemnity from the uſual misfortunes that gene- 
rally attend it 3 which is the cauſe that at ſome time that very Commo- 
dity 1sdear and ſcarce, which at another time is cheap and plentiful ; and 
that ſome Husbandmen have excellent Crops, and good ſucceſs at the 
ſame time, when others have the contrary. 


DF. the Excluſion of our Firſt Parents out of the ſtate of Bliſs or 


A thouſand Enemies, a thouſand [lls, 

O'er Plants prevail; ſometimes the bad Air kills 

The hopes o th' Spring, and therefore you muſt try 

With greateſt care theſe threatning Plagues to fly, Rapinus. 


Theſe very conſiderations have not only ſtirred up the Ingenious to 
conſider of the Diſeaſes and Injuries themſelves , but alſo to ſeek after 
the means to avoid thoſe that of neceſſity attend them, and to pre- 
vent ſuch that may beprevented: which we find diſperſed in ſeveral Au- 
thors; and find to have been made uſe ofby many of our Modern Ingeni- 
ous Ruſticks, and not yet made publick : and firſt we will diſcourſe of 
ſuch injuries and inconveniences that proceed. | 


of EX -$. a 
From the Heawens or the Air. 


This Iſland is generally ſubject to great heat or drought in the Sum- 
mer-time, which ſo much exſiccateth and waſteth the moiſture and Vege- 
tative Nature of the Earth, that much of our common Field or open 
Land yields but a reaſonable crop of Corn, nor our open and wide Pa- 
ſtures, or dry Lands, much Graſs or feeding for Cattle; yet are theſe 

: drieſt 
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drieſt Summers molt propitiousunto us, and in them do we reap the moſt 
copious Crops; but it is becauſe we haye ſo much low grounds under 
the Shelter, and ſo many Inclotures detended trom the deſtructive and 
ſweeping Summer-Aus, where inthoſe dry years we have our richeſt Kar- 
veſts ; fo that Nature u telf, and common Experience, hath chalked out 
unto us a remedy for our dry, barren, and Hungry Lands and Paſtures, 
whether common or appropriate, againſt heat and drought, the two prin- 
cipal inconveniences attending thoſe Lands, if we had but the hearts of 
Men to make ule of it. It 1s ſaid thatin Corzwal they begin to practiſe this 
Husbandry, and plant Mounds and Fences with Timber-trees, which grow- 
ing tal), do much preſerve the Land from malignant Airs, and yield a great 
profit beſides. See more of this Remedy betore 1n the Chapter of Incloſures. 

Heat or Drought alſo produces more particular inconveniencies or inju- | 
ries, as to Trees ſown or planted abroad in the open Fields, or in Inclo- ens 
ſures, Gardens, ec. which is a very great check or impediment to the Hus- nh 
bandman in propagating them 3 the preventions or remedies whereof are 
ſeveral. 

i. Inthe drieſt and moſt barren Lands in Exglazd, if you ſow the ſame 
with the Fruit or Seed of Oak, Aſh, Beech, or any other wood whatſo- 
ever, you may alſo ſow the ſame Land at the fame time with Broom, Furs, 
or ſuch-like 3 which will wonderfully thrive on the worſt of Land, and 
become a ſhelter to the other Trees 3 which when once they have ta- 
ken ſufficient Root, will ſoon out-ſtrip the Farze or Broom: or you may 
raiſe Banks and ſow them with Fxrze, which will ſoon make a Fence, under 
theſhelter whereof you may Nurſeup other Trees; for it is molt evident, ; 
that the greateſt Trees that grow on the barrenneſt Lands, had their ori- 
ginal inthe ſame places where they grow, and is moſt probable that they 
were thus defended by ſome ſmall Buſh or Brake from Cattle, Heat, Cold, 
ec. till they arrived to ſuch height that they could defend themſelves. 

2. For ſuch Trees that are uſually planted in Hedge-rows, or other 

places of Incloſures, &c. which the Heat and Drought doth either im- 
pede their growth, or totally kill them, to the great diſcouragement of 
the Planter; add to the Roots of them,on the'Surface of the Earth, a heap 
of (tones, which 1s the beſt Additament, and will keep the Roots and 
Ground about it cool and moiſt in the Summer, and warminthe Winter, 
. and fortifie the Tree againſt Winds, ec. but where ſtones are not eaſily 
attained, heaps of Ferz, or any other Vegetable, Straw or $tubble, ec. 
will preſerve the Ground moiſt and enrich it withal : but where neither 
Stones nor Vegetables can be had conveniently, after the Tree 1s planted, 
and good Mould or Earth added to the Roots, raiſe a Hillock about it of 
any manner of Turf, Earth, e*c. for it isnot the heighth of the Earth a- 
bove the Ground about the Tree that injures it ſo much, as the depth of 
the Tree below the Surtace or beſt Earth. 

3. In Gardens,and ſuch near places where you may be at hand,and where 
you haye choice Plants that ſuffer by heat, Shadow isa principal remedy, 
as betore we noted, or water in ſuch places where it may be commanded. 

[n ſeveral places Water is the principal thing deficient to make them 
pleaſant and profitable, and the means whereby to procure it very tedi- 
ous, coſtly and difficult : it 1s ſeveral ways attainable, 

1. By {inking of Wells, which where they are very deep, ſome uſe a 
large Whecl for Man or Beaſt to walk in toraiſe it 3 ethers uſe a double 
Whcel with Cogs, which it makes drayy cafter than the ordinary fingle | 

C c Wheel [ 
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Wheel ; but this is not ſo good a way as the double Wheel with Lines, 
the Line of the Wheel at your hand being ſmall and very long : this rail- 
eth a large Bucket of Water with very much eaſe and ſecurity to the 
Winder 3 the Method being uſua), needs no deſcription here. 

But if you have a deſire to raiſe a great quantity of Water out of a 
Well in a little time, there cannot be a more expeditious way, than to 
make at the end of the Wizlace a larger Wheel, that may be two or three 
times the Diameter of the Wizlace, on which a ſmaller and longer Rope 
may be wound than that which raiſeth the Bucket, after this manner: 
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So that when the Bucket is in the Wel], the ſmall Rope 1s all of it wound 
on the greater Wheel, the end whereof your Servant may take it on his 
Shoulder, and walk or run forward until the Bucket be drawn up: In 
which Operation, 1. Your Bucket may hold twenty or thirty Gallons, 
as you pleaſe, and yet draw up with more eaſe than one of ſeven oreight 
the ordinary way. 2, The Bucket may havea round holein the middle 
of the bottom, with a Cover fitted to it like the Sucker of a Pump,that 
when the Bucket reſts on the Water, the hole may open, and the Bucket 
fill; and asſoon as you raiſe it, the Cover ſtops it immediately, which pre- 
vents the diving of the Bucket. 3. On the outer Wheel may be made 
Teeth, with a ledge of Wood lo falling on it, that as you move torward 
it may not ſtop; but when the Bucket is as high 3s you intend it, then 
the ledge bearing againſt the Teeth, ſtops the Bucket until you come to 
it,. after the manner of the Wheel of a Watch, Clock or Jack. 4. When 
the Bucket is up, you may havea Receiver by, and a moveable Trough 
toſlip under the Bucket,that when the Cover is raiſed by a ſmall cord faſt- 
ened to It in the inſide, the water may by it be conveyed into the Recei- 
By this means many Tuns of Water may be drawn up ina little time : If 
your Bucket be large, or your Well deep, or the way but ſhort you have 
togo, you may uſe a Horſe. 

2. By bringing Water in Pipes or Gutters, which is eaſily done, the 
Spring or Stream from whence you bring it being ſomewhat higher than 
the place where you deſire it. 

3, By raiſing water by Forcers, Pumps or Water-wheels, many and ſe- 
veral are the Inventions whereby to effect it; but none more eaſfje, plain 
and durable than the Perſ#ar-wheel before-mentionedin the Chapter con- 
cerning the watering of Meadows. 

4. By making of Ciſterns or Receptacles for water, either for the Rain 
or ſome Winter-ſprings to fill them, whereby the water may be kept 
throughout the Summer. In this are we very deficient ; for on the 
Mountainous, dry, and upland parts of Spazz, they have no other water 
than what they ſo preſerve from the Rain. 
it 
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It being the Cuſtom in France, where in many places water 1s ſcarce, 
to preſerve their waters in Ciſterns, as the French Rural Poet adviſes. 


That if the place yobv live inbe ſo dry, 
That neither Springs nor Rivers they are nigh; 
Then at ſome diſtance from your Garden make, 

- Within the Gaping Earth a ſpacious Lake, 
That like a Magazine may comprehend 
Th —_— Clouds that from the Hills deſcend ; 
And all the bottom pave with Chalkie Lome, &c. 


Alſo in Amiterdam and Venice, they keep their Rain-water in Cellars 
made on purpoſe for Cifterns, capacious enough to contain Water for the 
whole year, it being renewed as oft as the Rain falls, Why therefore 
may we not herein Ezglard, on our drieſt Hills, make Places, Pools or 
Ciſterns ſufficient to contain Water enough for out Cattle for our Dome- 
ſtique uſes, and alſo for our Garden occaſions, if we were but diligent ? 
few years there are but yield us plenty of ſhowers to ſupply them, though 
not enough to ſupply the defect of them 3 much more Rain falling here 
than an the Continent where thoſe Pools and Ciſterns are more uſed ; for 
which cauſe this I{land 1s by them termed MatulaCel;; and yet have we 
ſo many thouſands of Acres of drie Lands uninhabited, untilled, and al- 
moſt uſcleſs unto us from this only cauſe, and have fo eafie means to re- 
medy it. | | 

If you deſign to make your Ciſterns under your Houſe as a Cellar, which 799 to muky 
is the beſt way to preſerve it for your Culinary uſes; then may you lay j,11wcer. 
your Brick or Stone with Tarris, and it will keep Water very well; or 
you may make a Cement to joynt your Brick or Stone withal, with a 
Compoſition made of {lacked (ifted Lime and Linſeed-Oil, tempered to- 
gether with Tow or Cotten-Wool|l. ng 

Or you may lay a Bed of good Clay, and on that lay your Bricks for 
the Floor ; then raiſe the Wall round about, leaving a convenient ſpace 
behind the Wall to ram in Clay, which may be done as faſt as you raiſe 
| the Wall: So that when 1t is finiſhed, it will be a Ciſtern of Clay walled 

within with Brick; and being in a Cellar the Brick will keep the Clay 
| moiſt ( although empty of Water) that it will never crack. ThisI have 
known to hold Water perteCtly well in a ſhadowy place, though not ina 

Cellar. Thus in any Gardens or other places, may ſuch Ciſterns be made in 
the Earth, and covered over, the Rain-water being conveyed thereto by 
declining Channels running unto it, into which the Alleys and Walks may 
be made to caſt their Water in haſty ſhowers. Alſo in or near Houſes, 
may the Water thar falls from them be conducted thereunto. 

But the uſual way to make Pools of Water on Hills and Downs for 
Cattle, 1s to lay a good Bed of Clay, near half a Foot thick, and after a 
long and laborious ramming thereof, then lay another courſe of Clay a- 
bout the ſame thickneſs, and ram that alſo very well : then pave it very | 
well with Flizts, or other Stones, which not only preſerves the Clay from ; 
the tread of Cattle, exc. but from chapping of the Wind or Sun at ſuch 
times as the Pool is empty. Note alſo, that if there be the leaſt hole or 
chap in the bottom, it will never hold Water, unleſs you renew the 


whole labour. 
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Great Cold 


and Froſt. 


Some have preſcribed ways for the making of Artificial Springs, others 
for the making of Salt-water freſh 3 but thoſe things being not yer fully 
experienced, we leave, being not willing to trouble our Husbandman 
with ſo great Philoſophical intricacies, teffding rather to lead him from 
the more plain and advantagious Method to imaginary and fruitleſs at- 
terwpts. 

eat and Drought do not always attend us, nor do they fo frequently 
affict us, eſpecially in the greateſt part or proportion of this Countrey, 
bur that we have alſo a ſhare of a ſuperabundant Cold and Moiſture : but 
ſeeing that they do not fo frequently happen together as Heat and 
Drought uſually do, we will divide them. The Cold that moſt afflicts the 
Husbandman, is the bitter Froſts that ſometimes happen in the Winter 
or Spring. 


T th' end of Spring when welcome Heat returns, 
W hen ev'ry Garden lovely Fruit adorns, 
Sometimes a Tree by ſudden Tempeſts croſt 

The whole years hopes in one ſhort night has loſt. 


And are beyond our power either to foreſee or prevent; yet that 
they may not injure us fo far asotherwiſe they might, we propoſe theſe 
remedies or preventions. 

Some Lands are more inclinable and capacitated by their nature or 
(cituation to ſuffer by bitter Froſts, than others are ; as thoſe that lie on 
a cold Clay or Chalke, more than thoſe that lye ona warmSand or Cra- 
vel; thoſe that lie moiſt, than thoſe that lie dry; thoſe that lie on the 
North or Eaſt-fides of Hills, than thoſethatlie on the South or Weſt : there- 
fore it 18 good to Plant or ſow ſuch Trees, Grains or PJants, that can leaſt 
abide the Cold in ſuch Grounds that are moſt warmly ſeated. 

And although it is not an eafie thing to alter the nature of the Ground, 
yet is1t feaſible to take away the offenſive moiſture that doth ſo much 
cool the Land, whereof more hereafter in this Chapter; and alſo to place 
ſuch Artificial Defenſives againſt the Cold, that may very much remedy 
this inconvenience; as we ſee it 1s moſt evident, that the Froſts have a 
greater influence where the Air hath its free paſſage, than where it is ob- 
{tructed : To which end we cannot but propoſe Incloſures and planting 
of Trees as a remedy alſo for this Difeaſez for any manner of ſhelter pre- 
ſerves the Corn, young Trees, e>c. from the injury that otherwiſe would 
happen to them3 as we ſee in Snows, and drowning of Meadows, that 
the Snow and Water prove defenſive againſt the Cold, 

In Gardens, and other nearer Plantations, the Spring-Froſts proye moſt 
pernicious; the general remedies whereof, where the ſite and poſition of 
the place 1s not naturally warm, are Walls, Pales, or other Edifices, or 
tall Hedges or rows of Trees, whereof the Whitethorn, but chiefly Holy 
have the preheminence : but theſe ſeem remote, and rather preventions 
againſtthe Wind; the more nearer are the application of new Horſe- 
dung, or Litter that hath lain under Horſes, which applied to the R oots 
of any tender Trees or Plants, preſerves them from the deſtructive Froſts; 
and alſo by covering the whole Beds therewith, preſerves the Plants or 
Roots therein : Alſo Straw, Hawm, Fern, or ſuch-like dry Vegetable, 
will defend any thing from the Froſts, although the Litter be to be pre- 
ferred. 

Put 
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But ſuch things that are not to be touched or ſuppreſſed, as Coleflowers 
plants, Gillyflower-ſlips, & c. the placing of Sticks like ſome Booth, or ſuch- 


like over them, and covering them with a Mat or Canvas, or ſuch-like, 


doth very much defend them ; giving them Sun and Air in temperate 
days, makes them the more hardy, and preſerves their colour, 

Furze where it may conveniently be had, 1s a very excellent ſhelter 
and defence againſt Cold, being laid about Trees, or over Plants of what 
kind ſoever : It breaks the violence of. Wind and Froſt beyond any thing 
elſe; lying hollow of it ſelf, doth not that injury to Plants that other 
things do without ſupportz and proves many times better than a ſup» 
ported ſhelter. ; | "i 

Preſerving them alſo from Rain, unleſs as much as is ſufficient to nouriſh 
them, is a good prevention of Froſts;for the Froſt injucethno Plant fo mucti 
as that which ſtands wet, as I have often obſerved, that Cyprus-trees and 
Roſemary ſtanding on very dry ground, have endured the greateſt Froſts, 
when others haye periſhed by the fame Froſts, ſtanding in moiſt ground, 
although more in the ſhelter. Alſo the moſt pernicious Froſts to Fruits 
ſucceed rainy days; a dry Froſt rarely hurts Fruit, 

Gilliflowers, and ſeveral other Flowers and Plants, receive their great- 
eſt injury from wet 3 which if kept dry, endure ſevere Colds the better. 

Hot Beds are much in uſe for the propagating of Seeds in the Spring, 
e&c. which when they are covered, prove ſecure remedies. 

Conſervatories wherein to remove your tender Plants in the Winter, are 
a uſual prevention of Cold z ſome whereof are made by ſome degrees 
warmer than othets are, ſuitable to the ſeveral natures of the Plants to be 
preſerved. 

But the compleateſt Conſervatories, are large leaves of Boards to open 
and ſhut at pleaſure over your Orange or other Fruit-trees, cloſely praned 
againſt a Wall or Pale, and Planted either againſt your Chimney where 
you always keep a good Fire, or againſt fome Stove made on purpoſe. 
Aprecocks (o planted againſt an ordinary Wall with ſuch doors, muſt needs 
avail much in the Spring-time, to defend the young and tender Fruit 
from the ſharp Froſts3 andis a much more practicable and ſurer way, 
than the bowing the Branches into Tubs, as ſome adviſe: Others hang 
Cloaths or Mats over the Trees 1n Froſty nights; but theſe are trou- 


. blelome. 


It is evident, that part of the ſame Tree being under ſome ſhelter from 
the Rain will bear plenty of Fruit, when other part of the ſame Tree, 
being open to the Rain, bears but little in cold and deſtructive Springs, 
though alike obvious to the Cold and Wind : Therefore endeavour to 
preſerve your tender Wall-fruits from the Wet, and you may the leſs 
tear the Wind and Ccld. | 

To lay open the Roots of Trees in the Spring to keep them backwards 
from ſpringing, is a very proper prevention againſt the Froſts in Apples, 
Pears, & c. for we find a forward Spring that excites the early Fruit too 
ſoon, proves very injurious to it, in caſe any Froſts ſucceed. 

The freezing of Water proves ſometime an injury to the Husbandman,” 
cither by hindring his Cattle from drink, or by deſtroying Filh thit are 
confined in a ſmall Pond fo frozen : To prevent the latter, 1f you can, 
let there be ſome conſtant tall of Water into it, though never fo ſmall, 
which will always keep a vent open, ſufficient to oonllins the Fiſh, who 

can 
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can as 1ll live without Air, as Terrelirial Creatures can without Water. 
Any conſtant motion prevents a total Congelation. 
If you lay a good quantity of Peaſ-hawm in the Water, that part may 
Jie above, and part under the Water, it 1s obſerved that the Water freezes 
not within the Hawm, by reaſon of its cloſe and warm lying together ; 
which will prevent the death of Fiſh, as well as breaking of the Ice, 
Fruit when it is gathered into the Houle, 1s ſubject to be ſpoiled by 
Froſts; therefore be careful to lay it in dry Rooms,cither Ceeled, Thatch- 
ed, or Boarded; for in Froſty weather the condenſed Air, which is moſt 
in ſuch Rooms, adhering to the Fruit, freezeth and deſtroyeth it 3 which 
is uſually prevented, covering them with Straw, ec. but beſt of all by 
placing a Veſlel of Water near them, which being of a colder nature 
than the Fruit, attrads the moiſt Air to its ſelf, to the preſervation of the 
Fruit, even to admiration. 
] Great Rains prove injurious to ſuch Lands that are of themſelves moiſt 
Hub Rin. enough : for the remedy whereof, and to prevent ſuch injuries, ſee more 
in the next SeFior. | 
In ſuch Lands that lie at the bottoms or foot of Hills, where the great 
4 falls of Rain do annoy the Corn or Graſs, care is to be taken for the con- 
veying away of the Water by Channels or Paſſages made for that pur- 
ole. 
F In the time of Harveſt the greateſt enemy the Husbandman uſually finds 
is Rain, againſt which, the beſt remedy 1s Expedition ; To wake Hay whilſt 
the Sun ſhines. 

It is a grand negle& that there are not ſome kind of Artificial ſhelters 
made in Lands remote from our dwellings, for the ſpeedy conveyance of 
Corn into ſhelter in dripping Harveſts; and there to remain, till fair Wea- 
ther and leaſure will admit of a more ſafe carriage. 

Worthy of commendation 1s the practiſe uſed in Somerſetſhire, &c. where 
they lay their Wheat-ſheaves in very Jarge ſhocks or heaps in the Fields 
and fo place them, that they will abide any wet for a long time; when 
on the contrary in Wiltſhire, and other more Southernly Counties, they 
leave all to the good or bad weather, though far remote from Barns, 
ſometimes to their very great detriment ſo naturally {Jothful and igno- 
Tant arc ſome people, and naturally ingenious and induſtrious are 
other. 

Where their Lands lie two or three miles from their Barns, as in ſome 
places in Champion Countries they do, the covered Reek ſtaval ( much 
in uſe Weſward ) muſt needs prove of great advantage in wet or dry Har- 
veſts, to ſave long draughts at fo buſte a time. 

Where Lands Fe at a far diſtance the one from the other, ſeveral Barns 
built as the Land requireth, are very convenient for the more ſpeedy 
houſing of the Corn , for the better preſerving of it, the more caſte 
thraſhing it out, the more convenient fothering of the Cattle with the 
Straw, and for the cheaper diſpoſing of the Soil for the improvement 
of the Land; where on the contrary. one great Barn cannot lie near 
to every pait of a large Farm, nor can Corn be lo well preſerved in 
It, nor with ſo much advantage diſpoſed into Mows, nor thraſhed, nor 


the Fother, nor Soil ſo calily diſperſed. 
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Hieh-winds prove very pernicious and injurious to the Husbandman 
in ſeveral reſpe&s, to his Buildings, Fruits, Trees, Hops, Corn, &*c. as ma- 
ny in theplain, open, or high Countreys, by woful experience do find : 
To prevent which as to Buidings, by common experience and obſerva- 
tion we find, that Trees are the only and moſt proper ſafeguard; for 
which the Exgh is the beſt, although 1t be longa growing. Next unto 
that the Elm, which ſoon aſpires to a good height and full proportiona- 
ble body, and is thickeſt in the Branches, and will thrive in moſt Lands; 
but any Trees are better than none. As to Fruits, Walls, Pales, or any 
other Buildings, are a good prevention and ſecurity for Garden-fruits ; 
but for want of that, Hedges and rows of Trees may be raiſed at an eafie 
rate, and in little time. 

As to Timber, or other Trees, which are alſo ſubje& to be ſubverted 
or broken by high winds, to abate the largeneſs of their Heads, proves a 
good prevention, eſpecially the El/zz, which ought to have its Boughs of- 
ten abated, ele it will be much more ſubject to be injured by high Winds 
than any other Tree, 

Hops, of any Plant the Husbandman propagateth, receiveth the moſt 
damage from high Winds, which may in ſome meaſure be prevented. 
Againſt the Spring-winds, which nips the young Buds, and afterwards 
bloweth them from the Poles, a good Pale or Thorn-hedge much advan- 
tageth; but againſtthe boiſterous Winds, when they are at the tops of 
the Poles, a tall row of Trees incompaſling the whole Hop-Gardenis the 
beſt ſecurity in our power to give them. Allo be ſure to let their Poles 
be firm and deep in the ground, 

As to Corn, Wind ſometimes proves an injury to it in the Ear, when 
they are accompanied with great Rains, by lodging of it : but the great- 
eſt injury to it 1s in the Grafs, when 1t is young, (I mean Winter-Corn ) 
the fierce bitter blaſts in the Spring deſtroying whole Fields: The only 
and ſure remedy or prevention againſt this Diſeaſe is Incloſure, as before 
wenoted of Cold. 

In Spain, & c. where the Miſt of Superſtition hath dimmed the Spiritu- 
al and Natural Sight, the Ringing of Sacred Bells, the uſe of Holy-water, 
Cc. are made uſe of to charm the evil Spirit of the Air, which very ftre- 
quently in thoſe hotter Climates terrifies the Inhabitants, that he may be 
a little more fayourable unto them than others - But it cannot enter into 
my thoughts or belief, that any thing we can do here, either by Noiſes, 
Charms, ec. or by the uſe of Bays, Laurel, &c. can prevail with fo great 
a Natural Power, and ſo much beyond our Command 3 Prayers unto God 
excepted, which arethe only Securities and Detenſives againſt ſo Potent 
and Forcible Enemies, 

Blighting and Mildews have been generally taken to be the ſame thing, 
which hath begotten much error; and the ways and means uſed for the 
prevention and cure, have miſcarried through the ignorance of the Dil- 
caſe: For 

Mildew 1s quite another thing, and different from blaſting. Mildews be- 
ing cauſed from the Condenſation of a fat and moiſt Exhalation in a hot 
and dry Summer, from the Bloſſoms and Vegetables of the Earth, and 
alſo fromthe Earth its ſelf ; which by the coolneſs and ferenity of the Air 
in the night, or in the upper ſerene Region of the Air, is condenſed in- 
to a fat gluttonous matter, and falls to the Earth again; part whereof 


reſts on the Leaves of the Oak, and ſome other Trees whoſe Leaves are 
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{mooth, and do not eaſily admit the moiſture into them, as the Ez or 
other rougher Leaves doz which Mz/dew becomes the principal Food for 
the induſtrious Bees, being of its ſelf ſweet, and eafily convertible into Ho- 
ney. 
Other part thereof reſts on the Ears and Stalks of Wheat, beſpotting 
the Stalks with a different ( from the natural ) colour ; and being of a 
glutinous ſubſtance by the heat of the Sun, doth ſo bind up the young, 
tender, and cloſe Ears of the Wheat, that it prevents the growth and com- 
pleating of the imperfect Grain therein 3 which occalioneth it to be very 
light in the Harveſt, and yield a poor and lean Grain inthe Heap. 

But if after this Mz/dew talls, a ſhowre ſucceeds, or the Wind blow ſtit- 
ly, it waſhethor ſhaketh it off, and are the only natural Remedies againſt 
this ſometimes heavy Curle, 

Some adviſe in the morning, after the 2/z/dew is fallen, and before the 
riling of the Sun, that two Men go at ſome convenient diſtance in the 
Furrows, holding a Cord (tretched ſtreight betwixt them 3 carrying it fo, 
that it may ſhake off the Dew from the tops of the Corn, before the hear 
of the Sun hath thickned it. . 

It is alſo adviſed toſow Wheat in open grounds, where the Wind may 
the better ſhake off this Dew ; this being looked upon to be the only 1n- 
convenience Incloſures are ſubject unto: but it is cyident that the Field- 
landsarenot exempt from M;/dews, nor yet from Smut where it is, more 
than in Inclofed Lands. 

The ſowing of Wheat early hath been eſteemed, and doubtlels is the 
beſt remedy againſt Aildews,by which means the Wheat will be well f11- 
led in the Ear before they fall, and your increaſe will be much more : 
As for curiolity ſake, Wheat was ſown in all Months of the year : that 
ſown in Jaly produced ſuch an increaſe that is almoſt incredible. In France 
they uſually ſow before Michaelmas. 

Bearded-IWheat is not fo ſubject to Mi/dews asthe other, the Fibres keep- 
ing the Dew from the Ear. 

Hops ſuffer very much by Mildews ; which if they fall on them when 
{mal], totally deſtroy them. The remedies that may be uſed againſt, is 
when you perccive the M:ldews on them, to ſhake the Poles in the 
morning. 

. Or you may have an Engine to caſt Water like unto Rain on them, 
which will waſh the Mz/dew from them : Andif you have Water plenty 
in your Hop-Garden, it will quit the coſt, in ſuch years Hops being uſuai- 
ly fold at a very high rate. 


SRC yT 1k 
From the Water and Earth. 


Next unto thoſe AFrial or Celeſtial injuries which deſcend upon us, we 
ſhall diſcourſe of ſuch that proceed from the Water and Earth, that do 
alſo in a very great meaſure at ſome times and in ſome places afflict us, pro- 
ving great impediments to thoſe Improvements that might otherwiſe be 
eaſily accompliſhed, and alſo great detriments unto the Countreyman up- 
on that which he hath already performed. | 
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As the want of water in ſome places proves a great impediment and in- ct water 
Jury to the improvement and management of Ruſtick Affairs, ſo doth the OY 
ſuperabundant quantity; either from the flowings of the Sea over the 

. Jow Marſh-Lands at Spring-rides and High-waters, or from great Land- 
floods, but principally trom the low and level {itnation of the Land, where 
it is ſubject ro Springs, Over-flowings, &*c. 

It is evident that much good Land hath for many ages yiclded little be- 0v:rfowing 
nefit, by reaſon of the high waters that ſometimes have covered it over, 7 5 
and deſtroyed that which jn the Intervals hath grown; and hath alſo 0- 
ver-flown much good Land ſo frequently, that it hath become u{e!efs: but 
by the extraordinary charge, labour, art and induſtury of ſome pablick- 
ſpirited perſons, very great quantities thereof have been gained tiom the 
Power of that Grand Enemy to Husbandry, as may be obſerved in thoſe 
vaſt Levels of rich Land in Lincolnſhireand Torkshire, Cambridgeſhire, &c. 
in our Age recovered. Many other vaſt Flats and Levels there are onthe 
Borders of this Kingdom, that are beyond the power, ſtrength, or inter- 
eſt of a private Purſe to attempt, yet to the Publick ata publick charge 
would redound to an infinite ad vantage, and not only maintait thouſands 
at work, (imployment being the greateſt check to factious ſpirits) bur 
bring in a yearly increaſe of- Wealth, one of the principal Supports of 
this Kingdom againſt its Enemies, and that without the hazards of an 
Indian Voyage. 

Land-flouds in fome places, eſpecially on the great Flats and Levels, ,, , fouls 
prove a great annoyance to the Husbandman, that it is of equal concern- 
ment to divert the Land-flouds from ſome Lands, as to drain the Water 
that reſides upon it, and otherwiſe annoys 1t. 

As we ſee in the Draining the great Level between Torkshire and Lin- 
colnſhire by the I{le of Axholzz, where the great River [4le, Navigable of 
its (elf, that formerly paſſed with its great Land-flouds through the yaſt 
Level on the Torkshire fide of Axholm, by the Art and Induſtry of the 
Drainers, through a new Cut, is carried into Trext on the other fide of 
the I{]e, that the Draining of that great Level, which otherwiſe might ſeem 
impoſlible. to be dune, by that very means became molt feaſible : So that 
here we need ſay no more, but thar as the conveniency of the place will 
permit, you divert the Land-flouds and Streams before you attempt a 
through Draining if it be feaſible and requilite, leſt you multiply your 
coſt, and be at laſt fruſtrate of your purpoſe. 

The greateſt of our In-land Annoyances to Husbandry, occaſioned by Stardirgwa- 
Water, 1s from the ſtanding or reſiding of Water on our flat and level *r-- 
Mariſhes, Meadows, or other Lands, whether occaſioned from Rains, 

Springs, or otherwile, | 

Where there is any deſcent or declining of Land, by'cutting Drains to 
the lowelt part, it is moſt eafily performed. 

But where it is abſolutely flat and level, it is much more difficult; yet | 
are there few ſuch Levels, bur there are places or Currents for the Wa- 
ter to paſs out of them; which you muſt (ink deep and wide enough - | 
to Drain the whole, and then make ſeveral Drains from each part of the | 
Mar(h or Levee), beginning large and wide at the mouth of the Drain, | 
and leflening by degrees, as it extends to the extreams of the Land you | | 
drain. Be fure to make the Drains deep enough to draw the Water from | 
under the Marſh or Bog, and make enough of them that may lay it | 
throughly dry. | | 
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It you cannot make a paſlage deep enough to take the Water away 
from the bottom of your Drain, which in many places is an impediment 
of this improvement, either by reaſon that you cannot cut through ano- 
thers Land, or that the Paſſage be long, or that ſome River 1s near, which 
will be aptto revert upon you, or ſuchlike, then may an Engine com- 
manded by the Wind be of great ule, and effect that which by any other 
way could not be done; the deſcription whereof ſee before in the third 
Chapter. According to the height you raiſe the Water, may you pro- 
ortion the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of your Engine. You need not fear 
Wind ſufficient at one time or other to keep your Drains empty : for 
during the greateſt Calms, are uſually the greateſt Droughtsz and in the 
wetteſt Seaſons Winds areſeldom wanting, eſpecially on Flats and Levels. 

Over-much moiſture proves very injurious to Corn, and other Planta- 
tions; the uſual remedy whereof 1s to lay the Land high in Ridges, and 
cut Drains at the ends of the Furrows to carry away the ſuperfluous 
Water. 

It is obſervable that after a wet Summer Corn is very apt to be blight- 
ed, The reaſon 1s, that the over-much Moiſture that lyeth continually 
at the Roots of the Corn maketh it run much to Straw, and little to 
Corn; and at ſuch time as the Corn ſhould kerne, the moiſt Vapours ex- 
haled by the Sun from the wet grounds, do in the nature of a Milldew 
prevent the due growth of the Grain in the Ear. 

And it is obſervable that when theſe Milldews ariſe, or Blights fall, that 
they infe& one fort of Grain generally, as ſometimes only Wheat, ſome- 
times Oats, ec. Thelike happens amongſt Fruits: Sometimes Apples are 
generally blaſted, ſometimes only Pears, ſometimes only Cherries, Walnuts, 
Filberds, Plums, &c. like the Murrain 1n Cattle , infecting only that 
Species. 

a Orchards and Gardens Moiſture uſually hinders the growth and pro- 
fperity of Trees and other Plants, againſt which, the belt remedy 1s to 
double the Land ; that 1s, by abating the one halt thereof about a foot 
more or leſs, according to the Nature and goodneſs of the Soil, in long 
Walks or Rows about ſeven or ten foot broad, as to you ſeems belt and 
moſt convenient, and caſt it on the other in Banks and Borders; ſo that 
you will then have thoſe Banks lie dry to the bottom of your Walks, and 
all of the beſt of the Mould, on which you may Plant your Trees, e*c. 
where they will thrive as well as on any other drier Land, being Plant- 
ed ſhallow. | 

Take this as a general Obſervation in Agriculture, that moſt of the bar- 
ren and unimproved Lands in Exglard are fo, either becauſe of Drought, 
or the want of Water or Moiſture, or that they are poiſoned or glutted 
with too much: therefore let eyery Husbandman make the belt uſe of that 
Water that runs through his Lands, and by preſerving what falls upon his 
Lands, as we haveat large before directed in this Treatiſe, and drain or 
convey away that which ſuperabounds and offends; then would therebe a 
far greater plenty of all manner of Tillage and Cattle, to the great enrich- 
ing of this Kingdom, 

Water is allo very offen{ive in our Dwelling-houſes, that we cannot 
make Cellars for Beer, ec, which may be leveral ways Cured or pre- 
vented. 

Either by laying the bottom and ſides of the Cellar with Sheet-Lead, 
and a Floor of Boards thereon to preſerve it from injury, Several ſuch 
Cellas 
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Cellars there are in ſome Cities and Towns that lie low in the Water; but 
this 1s too coſtly a way for our Husbandman. 

. Another way is to joint your Bricks or Stone with Tarrzs, or the Cemeny 
before deſcribed in this Chapter for the keeping Water in Ciſterns. 

Alſo you may Bed your Cellar with Clay, and then Brick or Stone it 0- 
ver, after the ſame mianner as we directed before in this Chapter for the 
keeping of Water, @*c, 

Or you may ſinck a Well or Pit near your Cellar, and ſomewhat lower 

than it, into which you place a Pump, that at ſuch times as water annoys 
you, it may by that means be removed. 
Sometimes it happens that the Floor of the Houſe you live in, or the 
Barn you lay your Corn in, aredamp or moiſtened by certain Springs, that 
ſometimes or other do annoy them, to your great detriment, as well to 
your health, as injury to your Goods or Corn; which if the ſituation of 
the place wil! bearit, as moſt uſually it will, the cutting of a Trench or 
Ditch round about the ſame, of ſuch depth as you may drain it dry by the 
fall that 1s naturally from it, will cure this Diſeaſe. This Ditch or Trench 
may be paved, walledon the ſides, and coyered as you pleaſe; fo that the 
Brick or Stone of the Wall on the fide next the Houſe or Barn be not 
laid with Mortar, to prevent the ifſue of the Water from the Earth 1n- 
to It. 

Much Land there is in England that is capable of a very great improve- TT 
ment, by removing thoſe common and rv ends Obſtacles, as ow ; "oh _ 
Shrubs, Goſs, Broom, @&c which are naturally produced in many places; 
and the faint-hearted, lazy, and ſometimes beggerly Husbandman, had ra- 
ther let them grow, and ſuck out the Marrow and Fat of his Land, than 
beſtow any colt or pains to remove them, and is contented with now and 
then a bundle of Buſhes, &-c. when the removal of them would not on- 
ly be an improvement of his Land by their abcence, but the materials 
themſelves, by a right and judicious way of ordering them, might become 
an additional improvement. 

As firſt of $tozes, which being picked up, and laid on heaps about the 
Roots of either Fruit or Timber-Trees planted on the Bounds, and in 
Rows on the Land, is a very great help and advantage to the growth of 
fuch Trees, and faves the labour of carrying them off the ground ; which 
charge uſually exceeds the charge of picking them up: this only where 
Stones offend, or are injurious. 

Shrubs, Goſs, Broom, gc. provea very great annoyance to Husbandryz 
and the difficulty and charge in plucking them up is the principal impe- 
dimenr to their removal, to ſuch that are ignorant of the moſt dextrous 
ways uſed to that purpoſe; the beſt whereof I find to be this, deſcribed 
by Mr. 7lat, viz. a very ſtrong Inſtrument of Iron, like unto a Dung- 
fork, with three grains or Tines, only much bigger, according to the big- 
neſsof the Shrubs you uſe it about; the upper part thereof is a very (trong 
and long Sta, or handle, likea Leaver: Now ſet this Inſtrument at a con-. 
vemient diſtance from the Root ſlopewiſe, and with a Hedging-beetle 
drive it in a gond depth ; then lift up the $taz/, and place under it acroſs 
an Iron-bar, or ſuchlike F#lcirent, to keep it ſtreight, and that it ſink not 
tato the ground. 

Then take hold of the Cord that before ought to have been faſtened 
to the top of the Stazl, and by this means may you Eradicate any Shrubs, 
xc. If it wiil not do at once, place it on the other fide, e*e. 
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See the forin of this Inſtrument in the Plate at the beginning of the 
Third Chapter. 

Theſe Buſhes, Brakes, and ſuchlike, though they are of little worth or 
uſe for any other thing, yet are they very neceſſary and beneficial toim- 
prove the Land by burmng them, being dry, either by themſelves, or un- 
der heaps of Turf, Earth, e*c. as before we obſerved. 

Some Lands are more prone and ſubject to Weeds, and that in ſome 
years than other, which is often occalioned by warer ſtanding on it, de- 
{toying the Corn and ſuch feeds that are uſually ſown 1n it, and nouriſh- 
ing ſuch Weeds that moſt delight in moiſture; the only remedy whereof 
1s to lay it dry, and add ſome convenient drying and lightning materials 
or compoſts thereon, as Sand, Aſhes, Ec. 

Alſo ſome ſorts of Dungs or Manures cauſe Weeds, as Dung made of 
Straw, Hawm, Fern, or ſuchlike, laid on Lands in any great quantity, 
without any other mixture of Horſe-dung, Sheeps-dung, Lime, Aſhes, or 
ſichlike hot Compoit, which do in fome meaſure correct the cold and 
tluggiſh quality of it; butin ſome years, and on ſome Lands, any ordi- 
nary cold Dung begets Weeds, which injure the Corn more than the tat- 
nels of the Dung advantages; therefore Lime, Marle, Chalk, Aſhes, e*c, 
are to be preferred in moſt Lands. 

Weeds in Paſture-lands are beſt deſtroyed by burning of it in Turts, (as 
before we diſcovered ) or by Plowing ot it without burning. 

Ruſhes, Flags, and ſfuchlike Aquarticks, are beſt deſtroyed by draining. 3 
ſo that you cut your Drains below the Roots thereot, that it may take a- 
way the matter that feeds them. | 

The Thiſtle proves a great annoyance to ſome Lands, by killing the 
Graſs, Corn, ec. although it be a ſure Token of the ſtrength of the 
Land : The way to deftroy them, is to cut them up by the Roots before 
feeding-time ; the advantage you will receive, will anſwer your expence, 
and more, 

The way to deſtroy this ſo common and known an annoyance, is to 
Mow tr off in the Spring, whether with an Iron or Wooden Sythe, it mat- 
ters not, for it will cally break; which work reiterate the ſame year as 
falt as it grows, and it is confidently affirmed, that it will kill and deſtroy 
the Herr tor ever after. 

Improvement and bettering the Land by Soyling, Marling, or Liming, 
ec. is allo a principal remedy againl(t all manner of Broow, Faurze, Heath, 
and other ſuchlike trumpery, that delight only in barren Lands. 

Very much differing from Mil-dews 1s the blighting of Corn, the Mil- 
dews proceeding from a different cauſe, and happening only in dry Sum- 
mers, when on the contrary Blighting happens in wet, and 1s occalioned 
through the too much fatneſs and ranknels in Land; as is obſerved that 

ſtrong Lands are uſually ſown with Barley, Peaſe, or ſuchlike, to abate the 
tertility thereof before it be ſown with Wheat, which would otherwiſe be 
ſubject to Blights or Blaſting. | 

Wheat ſown on level or low Land, in moiſt years is ſubject to the ſame 
inconveniences; for you may obſerve, that the Wheat that grows on the 
tops of the ridges in moiſt years, is better and freer than what grows in 
the Furrows, which is uſually blighted by means of water and fatneſs1y- 
ing more about it than the other 3 for Wheat naturally affects to be kept 
dry on moiſt and ſtrong ground : Therefore as moiſture, and the richneſs 
of the ground together, occaſions this diſeaſe, by knowing thereof you 

| may 
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may eaſily remedy it, by laying your Land on high Ridges 3 which if it 
be never ſo rich, the Wheat growing thereon will hardly be blighted, if 
not overcome with Moiſture. | 

Smut ſeems to proceed from the ſame cauſe; therefore need we to 5... 
ſay the leſs. | 

Only that ſometimes ſmuttineſs proceeds from other caules, as by ſow- 
ing of Smutty-corn, by Soiling the Land with rotten Vegetables, as Straw, 
Hawm, Fern, &C. 

It 1s confidently affirmed, that the ſmutty Grains of Wheat being ſown, 
will grow and produce ears of Smut: but I confeſs I have not yet tryed, 
and ſhall therefore ſuſpend the belict thereof till I have. 

The ſowing of Whear that 1s mixed with Smut, doth generally pro- 
duce a {ſmutty Crop ( whether the Smut it ſelf grow or not) unleſs it be 
firſt prepared by Litming of 1t, which 1s thus done: Firſt ſlack your 
Lime, and then moiſten your Corn, and ſtir them well together, ec. 
and ſow 1t. 

Or by ſteeping of it in Brzze, either of which are good preventions a- 
gainſt the Smut. 

You may allo prepare the ground by Liming, or other ways of inrich- 
= ing it, with ſharp or ſaline Dungs or Soils, and it wil! produce Corn free 
from Smut ; for it is moſt evident, that Land often ſown with the ſame 
Grain, or much out of heart, produces a ſmutty Crop, as may be eaſily 
perceived where the ſame Seed hath been ſown on two forts of Land of 
different goodneſs, the one Crop hath been ſmutty, the other free; fo that 
Smuttineſs ſeems to be a kind of ſickneſs incident to Corn, which may by 
the aforeſaid means be cured; which if the Smuts themſelves would really 
grow, and produce Smut again, all Remedies propoſed, and attempts to 
that purpoſe, were needleſs. 


SHES I IL. 
From ſeveral Beaſts. 


Againſt the Treſpaſles of Domeſtick Cattle breaking out of your Neigh- 
bours grounds into yours, it's needleſs to = any thing, every one knows 
ing that a good and fecure Fence is the beſt prevention, and a Pound the 
belt remedy or cure, if the other will not ſerve. But other Beaſts there 
are that no ordinary Fences will keep out, and will hardly be brought 
to the Pound. | | 

As Foxes, which uſually torment the laborious Huſbandman, by taking ,.... 
away and deſtroying his Lambs, Poultry, Geeſe, &c. that in ſome places 
near great Forreſts and Woods, they can hardly keep any thing but un- 
der Lock and key; againſt which Gins are uſually made uſe of; which be- 
ing baited, and a Train made by dragging raw fleſh acroſs his uſual Paths 
or Haunts unto the Gin, it proves an inducement and a ſnare to excite him 
to the place of his deſtruction. 

A Fox will prey on any thing he can overcome, and feeds on all forts 
of Carrion; but ghe Food he moſt delights in is Poyltry, He proves in- 
jurious and deſtructive to Coney-warrens, and deſtroys Hares alfo, whom 
he taketh by his fubtilty and deceit. 

They 
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ftters. 


Coneys, 
Hires, &'C. 


Poll-cats, 
W-aſcls, and 
does, 


Afoles or 
IWonls, 


They may be taken with Greyhounds, Hounds, Terriers and Nets, as 
well as Gins. 

It is a very commendable and noble Exerciſe in our Nobility and Gen- 
try, to Hunt theſe deſtructive Beaſts; and did they proſecute it at their 
breeding times, and at other times alſo, with an intent to deſtroy the 
whole Breed or Kind, there would {ooun be an end of them. 

The Otteris a pernicious deſtroyer of Fiſh, either in Pond or Brook, 
and her abode is commonly under the root or ſtem of ſome Tree near the 
Water, whence ſhe expects her Food : By. her diving and hunting under 
water, few Fiſh are able to eſcape her. 

They are taken either by inſnaring them under the water by the Ri- 
vers {ide, as you may do a Hare on the Land with Hare-pipesz or by 
hunting them with Dogs, where you may make ule of the Spear. 

In ſeveral places the Husbandman ſuffers much by Cornezs and Hares 
that feed down his Corn, @*c, when 1t 1s young, eſpecially in hard 
Winters; and in many places they haye not liberty to ſecure their own 
from them. 

The Hare is no great deſtroyer of Corn; yet where there are many of 


them, the Countryman may leflen their number as he ſees cauſe; et- 


ther by Hunting or Courſing them at ſeafonable times, or by ſetting 
of Hare-Pipes where he finds their Haunts; or .by tracing them in the 
Snow. | 

Coneys are deſtroyed or taken either by Ferrets and Purſe-Nets in their 
Buries, or by Hayes, or by Curs, Spaniels, or Tumblers bred up for that 
ſport, or by Gins, Pitfalls, or Snares, which ſome ingenious Countrymen 
will prepare; the goodnels of the Game, rather than the prevention of 
the damage, prompting them thereto. | 

It isnot a little injury theſe Animals do to Warrens, Dove-houſes, Hen- 
rooſts, &c. but the ways by taking them in Hutches, and in ſmall Iron-gins 
like Fox-gins, are fo well known, that I need ſay nothing of it. 

Only thar to prevent Pol-cats, or fuchlike, from deſtroying your Pige- 
on-houſe, be ſure, if you can, to erect 1t where you may have a Ditch or 
Channel of Water to run round it, and it will keep thoſe Vermine from 
making their Burroughs under the ground. 

Moles are a moſt pernicious Enemy to Husbandry, by looſening the 
Farth, and deſtroying the Roots of Corr, Graſs, Herbs, Flowers, &c.and 
alſo by caſting up Hils, to the great hinderance of Corr, Paſtures, &c. 

The common and uſual way of deſtroying them is by Traps that fall 
on them, and ſtrike the ſharp Tines or Teeth through them; and is (0 
common, that it needs no deſcription. 

But the belt and compleatelſt fort of inſtrument to deſtroy them that I 
have yet ſecn, is made thus: Take a ſmall board of about three Inches 
and a half broad, and five inches long : on the one ſide thereof raiſe two 
fmall round Hoops or Arches, one at each end, like unto the two cnd- 
Hoops or Pails of a Carriers Waggon, or a Tilt-boat, capacious enough 
that a Mole may eaſily paſs through them : in the middle of the board 
makea holeſo big that a Gooſe-quill may paſs through; ſo is that part fi- 
niſhed : then have in readineſs a ſhort ſtick, about two [nches and a halt 
long, about the bigneſs that the end thereof may juſt enter the holein the 
middle of the board. Alſo you muſt cut a Haſel, or other ſtick about a 
yard, or yard and half long, that being (tuck into the ground, may ſpring 
up like unto the Springs they uſually ſet for Fow), ec. then make a mw of 

Horſe-hazr 
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Horſe-hair very ſtrong, that will eaſily flip, and faſten it to the end of 
the ſtick that ſprings: Alſo have 1n readineſs four ſmall hooked ſticks; then 
o to the Furrow or paſſage of the Mole, and after you have opened it, 


fit in the little Board with the bended Hoops downwards, that the Mole 


when ſhe paſles that way, may go directly through the two ſemicircular 
Hoops: Before you fix the Board down, put the Hair-fpring through the 
hole in the middle of the board, and place it round, that it may anſwer to 
thetwo end Hoops, and with the ſma!l ſtick ( gently put into the Hole to 
ſtop the knot of the Hair-ſpring) place it in the Earth in the paſſage, and 
by thruſting in the four hooked ſticks, faſten it, and coverit with Earth ; 
and then when the Mole paſlerh that way, either the one way or the other, 
by diſplacing or removing the ſmall ſtick that hangs perpendicularly 
downwards, the knot paſſeth through the hole, and the Spring takes the 
Mole about the Neck. Though this deſcription ſeem tedious, yet the thing 
is very plain, and ealily performed, and much cheaper, ſurer, and feaſible 
than the ordinary way. 

Others deſtroy them very expeditiouſly by a Spaddle, waiting in the 
Mornings when they uſually ſtir, and immediately caſt themup; eſpecially 
about March when they breed, by turning up the Hills whereunder they 
lay their Young, they ulually making their Neſts in the greater Hills, and 
are moſt eafily diſcerned : then alſo will the Old ones come to ſeek their 
Young, which you may preſently take.. 

The Pot-trap is by ſome much commended, which 1s a deep Earthen- 
Veſſel ſet in the ground to the brim in a Bank or Hedge-row; which wiſe- 
ly ſet and planted at all times, but eſpecially in the natural ſeaſon of Buck- 
ing time, about March, will deſtroy them inſenfibly. 

Alſo where Moles annoy your Gardens, Meadows, or ſuch places where 
you arenot willing to dig or much break the ground, fuming the holes with 
Brimſtone, Garlick, and other unſavoury things, will drive them out of the 
ground that was beforeinfeſted with them, 

But the putting a dead Mole into a common Haunt, will make them ab- 
ſolutely forſake 1t. 

Every Countryman almoſt is ſenſible of the great Injuries and annoy- 
ances they receive from theſe Vermine, both in the Fields where they raiſe 
Nurſeries of Trees, in their Gardens where they ſow and plant Beans, 
Peale, e*c. and in their Houſes, Barns, and Corn-reeks. 

In the Fields, Orchards, Gardens, e*c. I know no readier way to deſtroy 
them, than by placing an Earthen-Pot in the ground, and covering it with 
a board, witha hole in the middle thereof, and over the board tolay Fw 
or ſuchlike rubbiſh, under which the Mice ſeck tor ſhelter, and foon find 
theic Trap to receive them, 

The uſual way of building reeks of Corn on Stavals ſet on ſtones, isthe 
only prevention againſt Mice, and has proved fo ſuccelsfu}, that in ſome 
places Jarge Edifices are built on ſuch ſtones, that they ſupply the defe&t 
of Barns, being covered like them. 

Granaries alſo have ſeen built after the ſame manner : Binnes or Hutch- 
es tor Corn may be placed on Pinns like the other, and provelecure places 
for Corn againſt theſe pernictous Vermine; but great caution malt be uſed 
that no Stick, Ladder, or other thing lean againſt theſe places, leſt the 
Mice find the way to come where you would not have them. 

In your Flower-gardens, Apiary, or in the ſeveral Rooms of your 


Houſe, Traps may be placed to deſtroy them, unlefs where -you can 
convye- 
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Kites , 
Hawks, &C. 


Crows and 
Ravens, &c, 


conveniently keep a Cat, the only Enemy and Deſtroyer of Mice and Rats. 

Arſenick,, or the Root of White-hellebor will deſtroy them, being given 
with Sugar or ſuchlike mixture: the Jaſt isthe beſt, becaule it deſtroysonly 
Rats and Mice. 


EgncT IL 


From Fowls. 


As the beſt of Contents this World affords hath its part or ſhare of 
trouble and vexation, fo this pleaſant and excellent Ruſtich, Life and 
Imployment 1s not free from care and trouble how to preſery: it {clf 
from thoſe Enemies and Plagues that daily attend it : Sometimes the 
Heavens frown, the Waters (well, the Bryers ſnarle, the Wilde-beaſts are 
envious at our innocent and moſt delectable enjoyments; and it theſe 
withdraw their evil influence, yet have we the Fowls of the Air, InſeTs, 
and ſeveral other Evils to encounter withal; which without our diligent 
care and induſtry, are ready to bereave us of the belt part of the Fruits 
of our labours. | 

As we frequently obſerve that Kites, Hawks, and other Birds of Prey, 
wait for Pigeons, Chickens, tame Pheaſants, e*c. therefore is it very 
neceſſary that the Countryman keep a good Fowling-piece, ready 
Fitted and Charged , which is the beſt means to deſtroy and ſcare 
them away. ? 

Alſo you may place ſmall Iron-gins , about the breadth of ones hand, 
made like a Fox-gin,, and baited with raw Fleſh, whereby I have caught 
very large Hawks, 

Alſo by the ſtreining of Lines, or pieces of Nets, over the places 
where you keep tame Pheaſents, Chickens, or ſuchlike, you may fray 
them away. 

The cutting down of Trees about your Pigeon-houſe will keep them 
from haunting it ſo much as otherwiſe they would do, 

Crows, Ravens, Rooks, and Magpies, are great annoyances to Corn, both 
at Seed-time, pulling it up by the Roots whileſt it is young, and feeding 
on it alſo at the Harveſt; a good Fowling-piece is the beſt Inſtrument for 
the preſent : but the only way to deſtroy the kinde of them, and make 
their Flocks a little thinner, were by ſome publick Law to incourage 
thedeſtrution of their Neſts and Young, which areſo obvious at the build- 


| _—_— that it ſeems to be a very feaſible Work, and much to be prefcr- 
re 


before Crow-nets, &c. 
Several pretty Inventions of Scare-Crows there are to keep the Corn 
free from them, amongſt which this is eſteemed the moſt effe&val; viz. 
To dig a hole in ſome obvious place, where the Crows, &c. annoy your 
Corn; let it be abour a foot deep, or more, and near two foot over, and 
ſtick long black Feathers of a Crow, or other Fowl, round the edges there- 
of, and ſome alſo in the bottom, Several of theſe holes may be made, it 
your ground be large 3 and where theſe holes are thus dreſſed, the Crows 
will not dare to feed. I preſume the reaſon is, becauſe whileſt they are 
feeding on the ground, the terrifying Object is out of their Sight; which 
is not uſual in other Scare-Crows, wherewith in a little time they grow fa- 
miliar, by being alwaysin view. , 
Dead 
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Dead Crows, ec. hang'd up, do much terrifie them 3 but amongſt Cher- 
ry-trees, and other Fruits which are much prejudiced by the Crows, e*c. 
draw a Packthred or ſmall Line from Tree to Tree, and faſten here and 
there a Black Feather, and it1s ſufficient. 

Geeſe have been excluded the Corn-fields for many ages,as Virgil has advi- 
ſed the ſame,by reaſon of their treading and feeding on the young Corn. 


Pigeons are a Fowl that bring great advantage. ro their Owners, but ,;,,,, 


prove a fargreater annoyance and devourer of Grain to all the reſt of the 
neighborhood. Itis an unknown quantity of Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, e*c. 
that theſe devour 3 not to mention the Prodigious compuration that ſome 
Have made of the damage committed by them on the Corn, Grain, e*c. 
yet it is moſt evident, that they deſtroy a great part of the Seed and 
Crop, notwithſtanding ſeveral ſtand for their vindication, alledging that 
they never ſcrape, and therefore take only the Grain that lies on the 
Surface of the Earth, that would otherwiſe be deſtroyed, and nor 

row. To which I anſwer, That that very Corn that lies on the Sur- 
| pl prove the beſt Corn, unleſs (in Winter-Corn _) where the ex- 
tream Froſts deſtroy it, or (1n the Spring ) theextream Drought: It ha- 
ving been of late found to be a piece of very good Husbandry in ſome 
JIight and ſhallow Lands, firſt to Ploughit about Avgsſt, and then to run 
the Fold over it, and well ſettle it, and afterwards to Sow and Harrow itz 
which muſt needs make well for the Pigeons, and il! for the Husband- 
man, where they cannot be kept from it. 

And it is tobe obſerved, that where the flight of Pigeons fall, there they 
Kill themſelves and away, and return again where they firſt roſe; and fo 
proceed over a whole piece of Ground, if they like it, Although you 
cannot ebſerve any Grain above the Ground, they know how to find it : 
as I have ſeen the experience of it, that a picce of about two or three 
Acres being ſown with Peaſe, the Pigeons lay ſo much upon it, that they 
devoured at leaſt three parts in four of it; which I am ſure could not be 
all above the Surface of the ground. That their Smelling is their princi- 
pal Director ; I have alſo obſerved, having ſown a ſmall Plat of Peaſe in 
my Garden, ( near a Pigeon-houle ) and very well covered them, that 
not a Peaſe appeared above ground. In a few days a parcel of Pigeons 
vere hard at work in diſcovering this hidden Treaſure; and in a few 
days, of about two quarts, I had not above two or- three Peaſe left; for 
what they could not find before,they found when the Buds appeared, not- 
withſtanding they were howed 1n,and well covered; their Smelling only 
directed them, as [ ſuppoſed, becauſe they followed the Ranges exattly. 

The injury they do at Harveſt on the Peale, Fetches, ec. I hope none 
can excule : therefore may we eſteem theſe amongſt the greateſt Enemies 
the poor Husbandman meets withal ; and the greater, becauſe he may not 
ere a Pigeon-houſe, whereby to have a ſhare of his own ſpoils, none 
but the Rich being permitted ſo great a priviledge ; and alſo fo ſevere a 
Law being made to-protect theſe winged Thieves, that a man cannot ſ#- 
am defendendo encounter with them. 

You have therefore no remedy againſt them, but toaffright them away 
by noiſes, or ſuch like. Alſo you may ſhoot at them, ſo that you kill them 
not 3 or you may (it you can) take them in a Net, cut off their Tails, 
and let them go, by which means you will impound them 3 for when they 
are in their Houſes, they cannot bolt or fly out of the tops of their Houſes, 
but by the ſtrength of their Tails ; which when they are weakened, they 


remain Priſoners at home. 
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Pulfinches, 


Goll ſinches. 


SParrens. 


The Fay provesa great deyourer of Ecans, Cherries, and other Gar- 
den- Fruits, and. is a ſubtil Bird ; but is cafily met -withal, if you are 
watchful ina morning early, and have a good Ambuſh, which you muſt 
change ſometimes, leſt they diſcover you: They make but ſhort flights, 
as it were from Tree to Tree, that you may ealily purſue them. | 

A very good way to take them, is to drive a Stake into the Ground, 
about four Foot high above the Surface of the Earth : Jet the Stake be 
made picked at the top, that a Jay may not ſcttle on it 3 then within a 
Foot or thereabouts of the top, let there be a hole bored through, about 
three quarters of an Inch Diameter; fit a Pin or Stick to the hole, about 
ſix or eight Inches long; then make a Loop or Spring -of Horſe-hair faſt- 
ened to a Stick or Wand of Hazel, that may be entred into the Stake at 
a hole near the ground, and by the bending of the Stick put the Loop of 
Horſe-hair through the upper hole, and put the ſhort Stick a little way 
into the hole, and lay the Loop round on the ſhort Stick, that the Fay, 
when he comes, finding this reſting place to ſtand conveniently amongſt 
his Food, perches on the ſhort Stick 5 which immediately by his weight 
falls, and gives the Spring the advantage of holding the Fay by the Legs. 
This is an undoubted way of taking them, it they are placed amongſt 
the Beans, or ſuch-like where the Fazs haunt, it being their uſual cuſtom 
to hop from Tree to Tree, or any thing they can meet withal. 

Bulfinches are moſt pernicious Birds to young Fruit-Trees, by feeding 
on the young pregnant Buds in the Spring-time, which contain the Blol- 
ſoms, and are the only hope of the ſucceeding year. 

If Jazary prove very cold that the Black-thorns are backward in Fe- 
bruary, then will the Bulf7zches be very buſie in the Gardens. The Trees 
there growing being forwarder than in the Fields. I have known ſuch 
a cold Winterdrive ſo many of theſe Birds into the Gardens that in a lit- 
tle time they have almoſt totally unbudded the Plum-trees,Currant:- trees, 
&*c, of a whole Town. 

They are eaſily taken off with a ſmall] Fowling-picce, only you muſt 
be cautious that your ſhot ſpoil not the young Cions or Branches of your 
Trees. 

This Bird is ſo bold, or rathcr confident, that no Scare-crow, or other 
thing, will frighten him from the Trees he delights to tecd on : but on the 
Moroecco-Plum, or the Damſor, notwithitanding all you can do, he will 
ſettle and feed : So that your beſt way to preſerve thoſe Buds, is to Bird- 
lime the I wigs. 

Gold-Finches are very injuiious to the Goosbury-Buds, coming in 
Flights, and cleanſing a whole Garden of them immediately ; as the Byll- 
Finch will the Buds of the Currant-Tree. The remedies againſt them are 
the ſame with the other. 

The Chaffinch, Green-Finch, Titmouſe, and other ſmall Birds, are injuri- 
ous to ſome Fruits ; but not like unto the other betore-mentioned, who 
will picy on the Buds of all forts of Fruit-Trees, under the yery Netsthat 
cover the Trees, and near unto the dead bodies that hang on the Trecs, 
and kill'd but a Intlec betore. | 

Sparrows, although they are but ſmal], yer are they a numerous Gene- 
ration of Corn-eaters: It is unknown how much they devour in this King- 
dom, and what a great damage it proves to the Husbandman, eſpecially 
in ſcarce and dear years. | 

Many ways are made ule of to deſtroy them, but none more effeual 
than the large Folding Sparrow-aut, which will take many dozen at a 
draught 
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draught, they being ſo eaſily irduced to come to a Shrape or place baited 
for them 3 eſpecially 1n the hard weather in the Winter, and in the Sum- 
mer before the Corn is ready for them : at both which times Meat is 
ſcarceabroad 3 and then they flock to Barns. 

More as to the deſtroying of Fowl, you ſhall find hereafter in the Chap- 


ter of Fowling and Fiſhing. 
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Of In ſects, and creeping Things offending. 


Moiſtand warm Lands,which are uſually the moſt fertile, are moſt ſub- 
ject to theſe Vermine, Frogs ate beſt deſtroyed and prevented in Febru- 
ary, in the Ditches where they Spawn, by deſtroying both Frogs and 
Spawn. Toads are eaſtly diſcovered in the Summer-Evenings { by a Can- 
dle) creeping up and down the Walks and Paſſages about your Houle, 
Garden, e*c. D 

To Wall- Frnit, and ſeveral forts of Garden-Plants, there cannot be a 
more pernicious Enemy than $z4i/z, which you may in a Dewy morning 
eaſily find where they moſt delight to feed; but the ſureſt way is in the 
hard Winter to (eek out their haunts, and make a clean riddance of them : 
They lie much in the holes of Walls, behind old Trees, under Thorn, or 
other old and cloſe Hedges. In one year I cauſed near two Buſhels to be 
gathered ina Winter in a Noble-mans Garden, which had in precedent 
years deſtroyed the moſt of their Wall- Fruit, and ever after they had 
great plenty of Fruit. | 

Ever obſerve, not to pluck off ſuch Fruit the Snails have begun to 
feed on, but let it remain ; for they will make anend of that before they 
begin on more. 

The beſt way to take Snails, is to ſet Tile, Brick or Board, hollow 
againſt a Wall, Pale, or otherwiſe ſo that the Snails may ſeek ſhelter un- 
der them: Then about Michaelmas the Snails ſecure themſelves in ſuch 
places for the whole Winter, unleſs you prevent them, by taking them 
i December and deſtroying them 3 which is an eaſte and ſure way to rid 
your Garden of them. 

IVorms may be picked up clean by a Candle in a moiſt Evening : ifany 
eſcape you, another Evening may ſerve to find them. 

Your Beds watered with any ſtrong Lixivinms made of the Aſhes or fix- 
ed Salts of any Vegetable, will not only deſtroy Worms, but prove an 
extraordinary improvement and inriching of the ground. 

Lay Aſhes or Lime about any Plant you deſire to preſerye from S7eils 
or Worms, and they will not come near it, becauſe the hot and biting na- 
ture thereof hurt their naked and tender bodies: therefore as the Rain 
or other Moiſture weakens, the Afpes or Lime renew it, leſtit prove uſe. 
lefs. 
Rarely do Grats and Flies offend in the Fields, Orchards,*or Gardens, 
yet are they very troubleſome Gueſts in the Houſe, where it ſtands 
near any Fens, Waters, or ſuch like places, tending much to the Geae- 


ration of [zſeds. 


Frogs and 
Toads, 


S$nxils and 
Worms, 


Gnats and 
Flies, 


To keep the Windows of your Chambers cloſe in the Summer-time, 


eſpecially towards the Evening, isa good prevention, 
To burn Straw, and ſuch-like, up and down in the Chamber, in the 
Evening before you go to Bed, will deſtroy them for either they will 
Ec s2 fly 
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Waſps and 
Hiornets. 


Caterpiliars. 


Earwmies. 


Lice. 


Ants, 


fly to the flame and be conſumed, or elle the Smoak will choak them. 

Aſher-leaves hanged up in the Room, will attract them unto it, that 
you will be the lets troubled with them. | 

The Balls of Horſe-dung laid in the Room will do the fame, if they 
are new. | | 

Waſps and Hornets uſually prove very injurious to fome ſorts of Fruits; 
to Bees, & c. and are ſeveral ways deſtroyed. Firſt, | 

By way of prevention ; that is, in the Sprizg or Summer, before they 
have increaſed, to deſtroy the old ones; for trom a tew do they in- 
creaſe to a multitude. 2, 

Or you may ſmoak or ſtifle them, if they are in any hollow Tree; or 
ſcall'd them if in Thatch of an Houſe or Barn, exc. or inthe Ground you 
may <ither ſcall'd or burn them, or ſtamp in the Earth on them, and 
bury them. | 

To deſtroy ſuchas come to your Eruit, Bees, &c. fet by them Szder, 
Ferjuice, fowre Drink or Grounds, 1n aſhort-necked Vial open, wherein 
you may catch many. | 

Alſo you may lay for them Sweet Apples, Pears, Beaſts Liver, or other 
Fleſh, or any thing that they love, in ſeveral places; upon which you 
ſhall have ſometimes as many as will cover the Bait, which you may Kill 
at Once. | 

We term thoſe Caterpillarsthat deſtroy the Leaves of our Trees in the 
Summer, devour Cabbages, and other Garden Tillage, and are generally 
the cffeCts of great Droughts. | 

To prevent their numerous increaſe on Trees, gather them off in the 
Winter, taking away the Packets which cleave about the Branches, and 
burning them. 

In the Summer, whilſt they are yet young, when either through the 
coldneſs of the night, or ſome humidity, they are aſſembled together 
on heaps, you may take them and deſtroy them. 

Earwigs in ſome years prove mjurious to Fruits, by the greatneſs of 
their numbers feeding on and devouring them. 

And are deftroyed by placing Hoofs or Horns of Beaſts amongſt your 
Trees and Wall-fruit, into which they will refort. Early in the morning 
you mult take them gently, but ſpeedily off, and ſhake them into a Veſlc! 
of icalding Water. 

By reaſon of great Drought, many forts of Trees and Plants are ſub- 
zeCt to Lice: and ſeeing that they are cauſed by Heat and Drought, as is 
evident in the Sweet-Bryar and Gooſeberry, that are only Lowhie in dry 
times, Or in very hot and dry places: therefore _— waſhing them, 
by daſhing water on them, may prove the beſt remedy. 

Ants or Piſmires are injurious to a Garden, and alſo to Paſture-Lands, 
as well by feeding on Fruits, as by caſting up Hills, e*c. 

In the hotter Regions theſe Creaturesare reckon'd amongſt the Peſts of 
the Field, as in [taly,Spain,and alſo inthe Weſt-Izdies. Yet are they com- 
mended as the Emblem of Knowledge, or induſtrious Providence : for the 
Egyptians uſed the Ant as the Hieroglyphick tor Knowledge, every one 
of them laying up his own ſtore for the Winter; never robbing their Fel- 
ows although they want themſelves. 

To keep them from your Trees,incompaſs the Stem four fingers breadth, 
with a Circle or Rowl of Wooll newly plucked from a Sheeps Belly. 
Or annoint the Stem with Tar, 


Alſo 
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Alſo you may make Boxes of Cards or Paſtboard pierced full of holes 
with a Bodkin, into which Boxes put the Powder of Arſerick mingled 
with a little Hexey 5 hang theſe Boxes on the Tree, and they will certain- 
ly deſtroy them : make not the holes ſo large that a Bee may enter,leſt 
it deſtroy ther. | | TX | 

Alſo you may hang a Glaſs-bottle in the Tree with a little Hozey in it, 
or moiſtned with any ſweet Liquor, and it will attra&t the Arts, which 
you may ſtop and waſh out with hot Water; then prepare it as before. 


Watering often of Allies or green Walks, will drive away or deſtroy 


the Arts that annoy them.. | To 

Ant-hills prove a very great injury to Meadows and Paſture-lands, not 
only by the waſting of ſo much Land as they cover, but by hindering 
the Sythe, and yiclding a poor hungry Food, and pernicious to Cat- 
tle. = 

And may be thus eaſily deſtroyed : Pare the Turf off, beginning at the 
top, and cutting it down into four or five parts, and Jay it open: then 
cut out the Core below the Surface, ſo deep, that when you lay down 
the Turfs in their places as they were taken up, the place may be lower 
than the other Ground, to the end that Water may ſtand in it to pre- 
vent the Azt from returning, which otherwiſe ſhe will afluredly doz 
then ſpread the Earth you take out thinly abroad.. Alſo the proper 
ſeaſon tor this 15 1n the Winter; and if the places be left open for a cer- 
tain time, the Rain, and Froſt upon it will help to deſtroy the remain- 
ing Arts: but be ſureto cover them up time enough, that theRainsmay 
{ttle the Turts before the Spring. | + 

The greateſt injury theſe Vermin do us, is in biting Children, Cattle, 


To deftroy 


S1gkes and 
Agders. 


They affect Milk above any thing ; and, as old Authors ſay, abominate 


the 4: there may you ule the one by placing of it hot in any place 
where they frequent, to attraft them, where you may deſtroy them and 
the other, by laying Aſher-ſticks in places where you would not have 
them come. But this of the Afþ is not to be credited. 

But the moſt proper remedy againſt theſe Vermine, is to keep Peacocks 
which prey upon them. | | 

Their $ti2g or Bzte is moſt eaſily cured, if you timely apply a hot Iron 
to it, holding it fo near as you are able to abideit: And it is by fome 
ingenuous Perſons confidently affirmed, that it will attraft the Venom 
totally from the Wound. | 

Travellers relate, that in the Cararies the Natives cure the biting of 
a very venemous Creature (that lurks amongſt the Grapes, and uſually 
bites them by the Fingers ) by opening the place bitten with a ſharp knife, 
by a ſtreight Ligature below the Wound; and holding the Finger bitten 
upright, tor ſome time, out of which the Venom aſcends, it being of a 
fiery Nature, naturally tending upwards, and may therefore be attra&- 


ed by Fire, it's like. 
Sz cr. VL 


Of ſome certain Diſeaſes in Animals and Vegetables. 


There are ſeveral Epidemical and deſtrutive Diſeaſes to Cattle, Fowl, 
&c. which (weep away a great part of the Husbandmans Stock before it 


ceaſeth, or he know how to prevent it ; which is eſteemed a great deft- 
ciency 


To cure the 
Stinging of 
Adders, or 
Biting of 
Snakes: 


of Beafts 


and Fowl, 


——_  —— 


22.4. Of Enemies and D:ſcaſes 


general Stock of the Kingdom may as well be preſerved, 3s fome few 
Cattle, in ſuch general Diltempers; 1t beirg not our intent 1n this Book 
to lay any thing vf common Diſcalſes of Beafts or Fow), becauſe that Subs 
Ject is ſo compleatly handied by ſeveral others, and 1s not ablojutely ne- 
celjary for our Husbandman to know, there being almGſt in every place 
Profeflors and Practiſers of that Art, and that have Materials and Inſtrue 
ments for that purpoſe: yet tor that I meet with ſome general and eaſily 
pracicabie InſtiuQions, perhaps not familiar with Conntrey-Farriers, or 
Horſe-Do@ors, 1 (hall a little digreſs. 

of the aw. The Murrain is a Dileaſe principally cauſed from a hot and dry ſea- 

2+ ſon of the vear, or rather from ſome general putrefation of the Air, 
and begetteth an inflammation of the Blood, and cauſeth a ſwelling in 
the Throat, which in little time ſuffocateth the Cattle. Allo the Jet- 
ting dead Cattle lye unburicd 3 which Putritying may caule a general 
Intection to that fort of Cattle, as the Learned Var-Helmont obſerves, 
that theſe Infectious Diſtcempers go no farther than their own kind. 

Therefore to prevent this Dileaſe, let thcm ſtand cool in Summer, 
and to have abundance of good Water, and ſpeedily to bury all Car- 
r10n. 

And if any of your Cattle be already infected, ſpeedily let them Blood, 
and give them a good Drench, & c. By which means diveis have preſer- 
ved their Cattle, when their Neighbors have periſhed, 

By feeding of Cattle in Meadows that have been long overflown in 
wet Summers, till the Graſs hath putrified, or by feeding them with 
Hay made of ſuch over-watered Graſs, notwithſtanding thraſhing, or 
any other Artifice uſed about the ſame, Cattle have been fo infeted 
thereby, that multitudes have dyed ; dry and ſweet Fodder is the only 
prevention of thoſe Diſeaſes. And it 1s more advantageous to the Hus- 
bandman to make Dung of ſuch Paſtures and Hay, than give them to 
his Cattle. 

Of the Kor In moiſt years Sheep are ſubject to the Rot in the ſame Grounds, 

in 2bcP- Where in diier years they are not, and that not only from the moiſture, 
for then would Sheep rot in all moiſt Grounds, in dry years as well as 
in wet; but from a certain Putrefattion both in the Air, and in the 
Greſs or Herbs that uſually attends them in ſuch moiſt years; which 
together with their moiſt Food, do corrupt their Livers, and bring 
this Diſeaſe. 

The cure whereof 1s difficult, unleſs it be done betime before the Li- 
ver be 100 much waſted : The removal of them to the Sa/t Marſhes, 
where they may be had is a good remedy. 

It My and June prove wet Months, it cauſes a Frimm and Frothy 
Grafs; which together with the bad Air that muſt neceflarily follow, 
cauſes the Rot in Sheep : therefore in ſuch Summers keep your Sheep 
on the dry and barren Lands, and fodder them in Winter with the 
hardeſt Hay, or muſt Aſtringent Fodder. 

Some Grounds yield a fott Graſs, mote than other ſubje& to breed 
the Rot 1n the Sheep: therefore feed other Cattle there, and your 
Sheep in the dricſt, hardeſt, and healthieſt Paſtures. 

If your Sheep be infected with the Rot, which you may diſcern by the 
colour of their Eycsz ſome preſcribe to Pen them up in a Barn, or large 

Sheep-coat, ſet about with wooden Troughs, and therein feed them 
with 
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with Oats a day or two : then put amongſt them ſome Bay-Salt well ſtamp- 
ed, and after that a greater quantity,til ſuch time as they begin to diltalte 
it; then give them clean Oats another day or two, and afterward ſerve 
them with Salt as before. This courſe being followed until their Eyes have 
recovered their natural colour, they will then be pertettly cured. Where 
you have not a houſe convenient, it may be done open : the ſaving of 
their Dung ( as before we directed ) will anſwer the greateſt part of your 
EXPENCES. 

Folding of Sheep in May or Fuze, if they prove wet, makes them Rot 
the ſooner, becauſe they more greedily devour the. hurttul Graſs in the 
Morning, than thoſe not folded 3 therefore Liberty from.the Fold at thar 
time is a good prevention. 


An approved Experiment for the cure of the Faſhions in 
Horſes, and the Rot in Sheep. 


Steep the Regulus of Antimony in Ale, with a little of the Spice called 
Grains, and a little Sugar 3 which give to a Horſe about halt a Pinar. at a 
time, two or three times, with a day or two's intermiſſion between each 
time; to a Sheep about two or three Ounces after the ſame manner. The 
ſame, or the following Receipt, may bealſo given to Swine for the Meaſler, 
&c. and to make them fart. . | 

Give him half a dram of crude Antimony in his Meat, it will make him 
havea good ſtomack ; and 1t will likewiſe cure him of all, foulneſs of his 
Liver, and of the Meaſles. The ſame 1s alſo Soveraign for any other 
Beaſts, | | 

Trees and Plaxts, and other Inanimate things, are ſubje& unto Diſea- 
ſes that deprive them of, and abate their excellency, worth and-durati- 
ON, as well as living Creatures ; and it doth-as well require the Care 
and Induſtry, and Skill of the Husbandman'to inſpect into their Nature, 
and make uſe of ſuch means as are requiſre, as well to prevent, as cure 
ſuch Diſcaſfes. | 4 

The Canker, Moſs, Bark-bound, and Worms 1n Trees, prove very per- 
nicious : Their Cures we have already diſcourlecd ot. 

The Fanndies, or Langor of Trees, makes them ſeem to repine, and 
their Leaves to fall off and wither, and proceeds from ſome hurt done 
to their Roots, either by Moles or Mice, or by theſtroke of ſome Spade; 
or by the Tree {tanding roo moiſt or low: according as you find the Dil- 
caſc, ſo muſt you moke ule of a Remedy, either by ſearching the Root ; 
and if you find any Wound or Gal), tocut it off a little aboye fuch wound, 
and lay ſome Soot there to keep Vermin off, if the 1njury came from them; 
or if Water offends, either divert the Water, orremovethe Tree : If it be 
Planted too deep, it is bettertoraile it, than let it ſtand where you may 
be confident it will never thrive. | 

The g-neral Ditcates ot Trees, and impediments to their thriving, are, 
either they ſtand too deep, too dry, too cold, too moiſt, too much in the 
wind, ec. according to the divers Nature and diſpoſition of the Tree. 

Therefore it you expect that a Tree (hould thrive, obſcive his Nature, 
and in what place 1t moit delights; which the (ixthand ſeventh Chapters 
of this Book, ircating of 1oods and Fruit-Trees, will ſuthciently di- 
rect 
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Of Enemies and Diſeaſes 


Againſt 
Thieves, 


The Diſeaſes of Fruit-Trees and their Cures are more fully and large- 
ly Treated of in my Vinetum Britanicum. 


IR CY VEL 


Of Thieves and Ill-Neighbours. 


There is no more certain, conſtant, and pernicious Enemy to the Hus- 
bandmans Thrift, than Man himſelf; Homo homini demon : they rob and 
ſteal from, oppreſs, Maligne, injure, perſecute, and devour one another, 
to the decay of Arts and Sciences, andeven to the ruine of whole Fa- 
milies of Ingenuous and Induſtrious Men ; every one ſtriving to build up 
his Houſe, and raiſe his Family by the ruines and decay of his Neigh- 
bors. But our only complaint 1s againſt the common and ordinary fort 
of vile perſons, that live after a moſt ſordid manner, and ſeek not Wealth 
nor Greatneſs, but only to maintain themſelves in a moſt deſpicable, lazy 
kind of life, by filching and ſtealing from their honeſt and laborious 
Neighbours; and againſt ſuch, that though they ſteal nor, yet oppreſs, op- 
pugne, and injure thoſe that are more induſtcious than themſelves, 

The ſevere penalty of Death being the puniſhment for Thett, is the 
principal cauſe of the infinite increaſe of Thieves: Firſt, becauſe many 
there are, who (ifthey know or have taken a Thief) will not Indit nor 
Proſecute him, becauſe their Conſcience will not admit of inflicting fo 
ſevere a Puniſhment for ſo ſmall an offence, but will rather bear the loſs 
of their Goods, than ſeek another mans lite for it. 

Secondly, Some, if they take a Thief, will rather accept of their Goods 
again, and ſatisfaction, than proſecute him ; becauſe in ſome caſes they 
looſe their Goods, and are alſo at the charge of Proſecution. 

Thirdly, Some will not profecute common ordinary Thieves that live 
by corny Jap th Corn, Wood, Poultry, Swine, ec. and have Families to 
maintain by this very Trade, leſt they ( being part of the Pariſh ) be 
bound afterwards to maintain their Families. And thus are the conditi- 
ons of many places in England, 

Fourthly, When Taieves are taken and proſecuted, and come to their 
Tryal ; they being for their Lives, no Eidence will, nor ought to be ta- 
ken, but what is very clear : And where it is ſo againſt one, either through 
miſtakes, or wilful omiſſions, it is deficient againſt five z by which means 
moſt of thoſe few that come to Tryal are found Net Guilty. 

Fifthly, When they are upon Tryal, and the Evidence clear againſt 
them, either the Jury are tender of their Neighbours life, or elſe ſome 

ood Friend or other appears, that it is found but Petit Larceny; or elſe 
the Thief has his Clergy, or by ſome ſuch Shift, or Means, or Evaſion, 
he gets off: So that it may be, as it often happens, a Thief comes five 
or {ix times to his Tryal, or at leaſt to Goal, betore he is hanged : Du- 
ring which time he grows more ſubtil, and Educates many other in the 
fGme Profeſſion, and teacheth them all manner of Tricks and Devices, 
not only to effect their intentions, but to avoid the Puniſhment. 

To remedy which, were to make the penalty more moderate, and 
without Reſpe& or Favour to be aſſuredly executed 3 it would much 
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As ſuppoſe the Penalty of all manner of Theft were, to be tranſported 
to the Weſt-Indies, or to be confined to fome certain Mines, or fuch-like, 
at the pleaſure of the Judge; and to have an apparent Brand or Mark in 
the Face; and that it ſhould be tree and lawful for any man to kill an 
ſuch perſon returning or ſtraying from ſuch imployment 3 and that every 
one that loſt their Coods, 2nd did proſecute the Thief, ſhould have 
their Damages -and Colts reſtoted : Iſuppoſe none would make any 
ſcruple of Proſecution, nor would any endeavour to preſerve theſe Vi- 
pers from ſo moderate, yet ſufficient puniſhment. | 

This way, if ſeverely proſecuted, without Favour or Reſpect, would 
in a little time rid the Countrey of the old Thieves, and their yery 
breed alſo, that there would ſcarce be ahty of their Blood remaining: 
But if any ſhould by chance appear, he would hardly have any time to 
learn his Trade perfectly. - 

But until ſome ſuch Law be eſtabliſhed, which we humbly leave unto 
our Grand Patriats to conſider of, on whom we Rufticks depend for good 
and wholſome Laws to preſerve our Intereſts; which will the better ca- 
pacitate us to ſerve His Majeſty, and anſwer his Occaſions with our For- 
tunes, as well as with our Lives: and w:: alſo the better enable us to 
pay our Rents unto them, ahd improve their and the whole Kingdoms 
Revenues, | | 

In the mean time (I ſay ) let usendeavout the preſervation of our 
Goods from theſe Vermine and Children of Darkneſs, by ſuch means, and 
by what Induſtry we are capable of, as by diligent and careful watching; 
One enim res quotidie videntur, minus metunnt furemz by making good and 
ſecure Fences, and by having our Doors, Walls and Windows of our 
Houſes, Barns, Stables, Gardens, &c. well fortified againſt them, 

We ſhall not here contend with any, whether the Rules of Aſtrology 
to diſcover Theft, the making or laying of Charms, Spells, or Sigils to 
prevent Theft, or the Art of inforcing the Thieves to bring back Goods 
ſtolen, be lawful or nat: 2»e ſupra nos, nihil ad nos, 

But if I know the certain or probable haunt or way the Thief uſeth, 
I may ſafely make uſe of ſome Gin or Snare to keep him by the Legs or 
otherwiſe, till I come and releaſe him; or I may place certain {harp Spikes 
of Iron in the Ground, and ſtrain ſome pieces of ſmall Braſs-Wire athwarr 
the way near the ground, on either fide of the ſharp Spikes, ({ which 
Wire and Spikes are not viſible by night ) that when Mr. Thief walks 
and thinks not of it, by ſtumbling at the Wire, he falls on the Spikes ; 
which give him ſuch marks, that you may perhaps know him againſt an- 
other cay. | 

Or you may run Wires acroſs your Backſide, the ends whereof may 
be faſtened to ſome Lock of a Piſto], or ſuch-like, that by the touch 
only of the Wire the Piſtol may be diſcharged, which will give you no- 
tice, and alſo terrifie the Thietz and may be fo placed, that it may ſhoot 
dire&tly towards him. : | 

Or you may have a Bell to Ring, only by the touch of ſuch a Wire, 
which may terrifie the Thick, and give you notice. 

A good Maſtiff is a ſingular Preſervative to a Back-ſtde againft ſuch 
that are not of his acquaintance, or that know not how ro charm himz 
which few Countrey-Thieves underſtand : but if he be kept with- 
in doors, he is a fure Defence againſt Burglary, and ont of the 
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Charmerspower. The ſmall! bawling Cuts are the ſuwieſt Watchers, and 
are good to rouze up the Maſtifts. 

An ill Neighboris a very great Evil, and a good Neighbor as great a 
Happineſs, ſaid old Heſjod. 

What a grief, loſs, and inconvenience it 1s to be confined to dwell by 
1]] Neighbors? how it multiplies our Cares, and increaſes our Labours,and 
leflens our Stocks and Profits? How are we diſquieted at the ſight of 
them? and how are our Fruits deſtroyed, and our Corn ſpoiled by them 
and their Cattle, whoare continual Treſpaſlers? eſpecially.it they think 
we are fo peaceably given as to put up ſmall injuries, or that we are un- 
willing to ſeek remedies worſe than the diſeaſe againſt theſe Enemies to 
our good Husbandry, and to our otherwiſe moſt happy lite. We have no 
remedy but Patience, the beſt of Virtues. 

Yet ſome policy may be uſed to charm rheſe Crocodils, to make theſe 
Furies Friends: pleaſe alittle their Natures,. and feed their Humours in 
what they delight; by being their feeming-friends you may commend 
them, and they will be as ready to ſerve you, as to proſecute another 
neighbour that leſs deſerves, only becauſe he uſes not the ſame Method of 
policy. If they love their Bellies, invite them often 3 Euzz potiſſimnmwvo- 
cato, quicungque te prope habitat; be ſure to pleaſe them that aze moſt capa- 
ble of doing you hurt: whatever they delight in, pleaſe themin it, and 
you have done enough, for you know not what need you may have of 
a neighbors help ; ſometimes may Thieves aſſault you, ſometimes you 
may want ſome particular Inſtrument that your Neigtbor hath, without 
which, or whilſt you go farther, you ſuffer great .lois: and what a ſad 
thing it would be to be denied, as Heſfod 1n his time obſerved, 

Streighten not your ſelf ſo, as to ask to borrow of another, leſt he re- 
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Of the ſeveral forts of Inſtruments, Tools and En- 
gines incident to this Profeſsion of Agriculture ; 
and of ſome Amendments and profitable Experiments 
in Building, either by Timber, Stone, Brick, or any 
other way. 


Dicendum, & que ſint duris Agreſtibus Arma 3 Virgil. 


Dueis ſine nec potuere ſeri, nec ſurgere Meſſes. 


The hardy Plowmans Tools we next muſt know, 
W hich wanting, we can neither Reap nor Sow. 


FT is impoſlible to go through the many ditficulties in this Art, without 
many and ſeveral forts of Tools and Inſtruments, as Ploughs,Carts,e*c. 
It 1s alſo difficult and unprofitable to make ule of ſuch Ploughs, Tools,and 
Inſtruments that are troubleſome, heavy and chargeable, when the ſame 
Iabour may be as well performcd, it not better, with ſuch that are eaſe 
light, and not fo coſtly : Therefore I ſhall in this Chapter diſcover unto 
you all the ſeveral ſorts of Inſtruments neceſſary for the Husbandman, and 
what inconveniencies have been found in ſome of them ; and the Reme- 
dies, and what new ways or Methods have been of late diſcovered to fa- 
cilitate his Labours, as I find them diſperſed in ſeveral Authors, and 
have obſerved the fame in ſeveral parts of this Kingdom ; this Inſtrumen- 
tal part of Agriculture being not of the leaſt concernment : And ſhall alſo 
diſcover unto you ſeveral profitable Experiments and Directions in Build- 


10g, neceſjary to be known, 
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CF the ſeveral ſorts of Plon bs. 


And Firſt I ſhall begin with the Plough, the moſt neceſſary Inſtrument, 
the chictcſt of all Engines ( as Gabriel Plat terms it) and happily found 
out. 

There is a very great difference in Ploughs, that there is ſcarce any 
ſure Rule tor the making of them ; and every Countrey, yea almoſt eve- 
ry County difters, not only in the Ploughs, but even 1n every part of 
them. | 

Ploughs alſo do not only differ according to the ſeyeral Cuſtoms of 
ſeveral Places, but allo as the Lands do ditter in ſtrength or weakneſs, 
or the difterent Nature of the Soul. | 

To deſcribe them all, is not awork for this place; but I will give ſome 
brief Deſcriptions of the principal ſorts of Ploughs of the greateſt eſteem: 
And firſt of the Double-wheeled Plough, which is of moſt conſtantuſe in 
Hartfordfhire, and many other Countries, and is very uſeful upon all Flin- 
ty, Stony, or hard Gravel, or any other hard Land whatſoever: It's 
elteemed a uſctul and neceſlary _ Thele require a greater ſtrength 
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than other Ploughs, and to be uſed in ſuch places where other PJloughs 
will not to any purpoſe. It is uſually drawn with Horſes or Oxen two a- 
breaſt : the Wheels are uſually eighteen or twenty Inches high ; in ſome 
places the Furrow-wheel is of a larger circumference than the other that 
goes on the ſolid Land. 

There is another fort of Double-wheeled Plonghs, called the Tyr 
wreſt Plough, which ſurpaſſeth for weight and Clumlineſs, and is called 
the Kertiſh- Plongh, being there much uſed, 

The Ore Wheel-Ploughis an excellent good one, and you may ule it on 
almoſt any ſort of Lands, and 1sof that ſhape and form that will admit of 
more lightneſs and nimbleneſs than the other Wheel-Ploughs 3 being the 
{ame that Mr, Hart/ib ſpeaks of to be made near Greenwich, by one who 
had excellent Corn on barren Land, and yet Ploughed his Land with one 
Horſe. 

This Plough neatly made, and very ſmall, hath been drawn with one 
Horte, and held by one Man, and ploughed one Acre a day at Sowing- 
time, 1n a moiſt Seaſon : There hath been with fix Horſes, fix Men, and 
ſix Ploughs, ploughed fix Acres a day at Sowing-time, in light and 
well-wrought Land. This ſeems to accord with the Plough uſed in Heſt- 
od's time, wherethe Plough-man did both guide and drive. : 

There 1s a ſort of Plough made without either Wheel or Foot, deſcribed 

at large by Mr, Blith, to be the moſt eafe going-Plough, and of leaſt 
Workmanſhip, Burden or Charge, called the Plain-Plough, fit for any 
Lands, unleſs in irregular extream Land, either for Stones, Roots, or 
Hardneſs; and there adviſeth to the Dowble-wheeled Plough, being of 
ſtrength to ſupply extremities and caſes of neceſlity. 
Mr Blith deſcribes a doubie Plough, the one affixed to the fide of the 
other, that by the help of four Horſes and two Men you may Plough a 
double portion of Land, the one Furrow by the fide of the other, This 
he eſteemeth not to be of any great advantage above the other plain 
Plough, yet may be of good uſe on fome Lands. 

There 1s another fort of Doxble-Ploygh much exceeding the other, as 
Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy teſtifies of an ingenious youg Man of Kert, who 
had two Ploughs faſtened together very finely, by rhe which he Plough- 
ed two Furrows at once, one under another; and fo ſtirred up the Land 
twelve or fourteen Inches deep. 

This is one of the beſtadditions to the Plough, if throughly proſecuted); 
for moſt Land requires a deeper ſtirring than 1s ordinarily givenit by the 
ulual way of Ploughing, as is evident by thoſe experiments that have 
been made in digging and ſetting of Corn. This way alſo comes near that 
of Digging, and in ſome caſes exccls it, becaule it only looſeneth and light- 
neth the Land to that depth, but doth not bury the upper-crult of the 
ground ſo deep as uſually is done by digging. It is alſo much eaſter to 
Plough deep with this Double-Plough, than with the ſingle; becauſe it 
beareth not ſo greata burden, but the one part thereof 1s diſcharged be- 
fore the other is taken up. 


Otþ-r ſorts of Some have made a Plongh with a Harrow affixed thereto; others have 


Floughs. 


deſigned a Plough, to Plough, Sow and Harrow all at the ſame time: But 
ſeeing they are ofno great advantage to the Husbandman, only invented 
to ſatisfie the minds of ſome Scrutiniſts, I leave them. 

Of all which ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs, there is great variation in the 


ſeveral parts of them ſome differ in length and ſhape of the Beam, ſomein 
the 
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the Share, others in the Coulter, and in the Handles. The differences are 
ſo many, that no one Ploughman knoweth them all. 

The Abules, Faults and Errors incident to the Plough, are many ; ſome #rr0r- of tte 
in the Workmen and Drivers, who when they are wedded to an old er- 
roneous Cuſtom, though never ſo evidently diſcovered, will not recede 
from it 3. or in the Plough it ſelf, as when it is made too big and cumber- 
ſome, and diſproportioned, the one part too Jarge or too little for the 
other; and when it is rough, and ill-compaſled in the Sharez when the 
Handles are too ſhort or too upright, the Irons dull: And many other 
faults thereare which greatly hinder the Husbandmans eafe and advantage, 
and which oughtto be remedied. And if you will have your Plough do 
you ſervice, and gain you advantage, it ought to have theſe ſeveral 
good properties, or as many of them as you. can obtain, 

It ought to be well-proportionated for ſtrength,according to the nature mo Joop 
or ſtrength of the ground you are to Plough ; that the Irons be ſharped, 21ugs. 
and wear bright, Allo the ſhorter and leſfer auy Plough is made, having 
Itstrue Pitch, with its true caſt on the Shzcld-board, and ſbort pyreſ?, and 

arp Irons, the far eaſter. 

What elſe is neceſlarily requiſite in the Plough, you may better find by 
your Manua] and Ocular Experience, than by all the inſtructions that 
can be here given, ( as in Flantus) Pluris eſt oculatus teſtis unus, quam au- 
riti decem, Yet if you are defirous to read the large Deſcriptions of the 
ſeveral ſorts of Ploughs now in uſe, with all their diverſities of Coxlters, 

Shares, Shield-boards, Wreſts, &c, 1 reter you to the Engliſh-I- 

rYOUer, | 
There may be other Ploughs made for ſeveral uſesnot uſually known ATurfng- 
as lightly to pare off the Turt of ſoarded-Land, as they uſually do that 7/945 
moſt laborious way with the Breaſt-Ploygh, to be burnt on heaps after it 
Is turned and dried : This would ſave the greateſt part of the Expence of 
Burr-beating, and be every whit as well, if not better. 

I have heard of Ploughs drawn with Maſtiff Dogs; others promiſe 
much of Ploughs driven by the Wind : but theſe I eſteem as fruitleſs 
to the Husbandman, and rather the Produdts of Superficial Ingenu- 
ity. 
"Cupreniing Ploughs or Inſtruments for the making the Furrow, 
Sowing the Corn, and covering of it with the fame Plough; with the 
ſeveral other uſes of that and other Ploughs, you will find diſcovered chup. 4; 


in their proper places.. 


Szc tn Th 
Of Carts and Waggons. 


There are ſeyers] ſorts of Waggons, Carts, &c. ſome with four, ſome 
with two Wheels 3 and alſo for teveral uſes, etther for the carrying of 
Timber, Corn, Dung, or ſuch like; all differing the one from the other, 
according to the leveral places, whether Hilly , Level, Stony, or 
Clay, or to the ſeveral occaſions for which they are intended. 


In ſome places they are much more curious in the forming of them, 
making 


Of Inſtruments. 


making them neater, lighter and flenderer, as well in the Wheels, 
as in the other parts ofthe Cart or Waggon. The Wheels, the more up. 
right or ſquare the Spokes are from the Box or Center, the weaker 
they are when they come to bear on either fide : to thar end they make 
them concave or diſhing, and alſo to ſecure the Wheel from breaking in 


Contraryto a fall. The greater the circumference of the Wheel is, the eafieris the mo- 
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tion, becauſe the Ring or Bond of the Wheel is the more flat, and doth 
more-caſily over-paſs any ſtones, or other obſtructions in the way, and 
ſinks noto eaſily into the Concavites or defective places of the Earth: Its 
motion is alſo ſlower at the Center; for the greater Wheel of eighteen 
feet in the circumference goeth but once round in the ſame meaſure of 
ground where the leſſer Wheel of nine teet in the circumference goeth 
twice; and fo according tothe ſame Rule and proportion, where the dif- 
ference is greater or leſſer : therefore the lefler theWheelsare of any Cart, 
Waggon or Plough, the heavier 1t goes, and more unevenly or jogging. 
The reaſon why the Fore-wheels are lefſerin a Waggon, 1s only for itscon- 
veniency in turning. : Bot 

The higher a Cart or Waggon 1s ſet, the more apt 1t1s for overturning: 
but becaule the ſetting of it low, and the height of the Wheels, after the 
uſual way of placing them , cannot conſiſt together ; therefore it may 
prove very commodious to place the Bed of the Cart under the Axle-tree, 
at ſuch diſtance as the depth or ſhallowneſs of the ways or waters you are 
to go through will bear; for by this means part of the welght will be un- 
der the Axel-tree, which will ſo far counterpoiſe what is above, that it 
will very much prevent the overturning or overſetting the Cart or Wag- 
gon: For we evidently fee, that the higher a Load leth, whether it be 
Hay, Corn. Straw, &c. the caſter it overſets3 and the lower it lies, as 
Stones, Metals, ec. the more rarcly; if you makethe Tail of the Cart or 
Waggon turning upwards, I cannot perceive any inconvenience can ariſe 
trom this way. : : , 

They are much more curious 1n making of them in ſome places, than in 
other ; as in Holand they make them very neat and light; one Hoſe ſhall 
effe& as much with a (lender, neat, and light Cart and Wheels, as two 
{hall with a cumberſome heavy one. 

In China, Waggens are made to paſs frequently with Sails, like Ships, 
(as Hiſtortographers r<late. ) It's probable thetr Winds are more certain 
and conſtant, and their ways more level than they are here. In Heland a 
Waggon vas lately framed, which with ordinary Sails carried thirty peo- 
ple tixty Engliſh milesin four hours: I have (cen much done of this na- 
ture, and more might be done, as to make a Cart or Waggon move a- 
gainſt the Wind and the more the Wind blows, the fiſter it ſhall move 
againlt it, by the help of the perpetual Skrew, ec. But theſe being not 
to our preſent purpoſe of advantage, 1 ſhall leave to others. 


SSCT-TIL 


Of ſeveral other Inſtruments uſed in Digging, &C. 


The Trenching-Ploughor Coulter 1s a certain Inſtrument uſed in Mea- 
dow or Paſture-ground, to cut out the ſides of Trenches, Carriages or 
Drains; Or it is uſed in cutting out the fides of Turf. for the raking of is 
up whole, to the intent to lay it down again in the ſame or ſome other 
place: Itis only along ſtale or handle, with a Button at the end for ones 

hand 
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hand, and at the other end it turns upwards, like the Foot of a Plough, 
to {hde on the ground; in whiCh Bend muſt be placed a Coulter or 
Knife of that length you intend the Turt to be in depth. 

Several faſhions there are of them, tome with one Whee), fome with 
two, ſome with none; you may make them as you plcalc. 

There ate many ſorts of Spades, according to the diveilitics of places, &f Spad-s- 
and the ſeveral occaſions and humours of Men. 

One ſort is made very thin, light and ſharp, with a Socket to put the Twf1g- 
Stail in, like the Hedging-Bill 3 the Bit very ſhort, and not very broad; 2408 
in ſhape much like a Spade in Cards; of very great uſe tofome ( though 
hardly known to others ) to under-cut the Turf after it is marked out 
with a Trenching-Plough, which it doth with much eaſe and expedition, 

For the cutting Trenches in Watery, Clayie, or Moriſh Lands, they Trencting- 
uſually uſe a Spade, with a Lamget or Fizlike a knife, turned up bythe 5?** 
ſide of the Spade, and ſometimes on both ſides, to divide the Clay or 
moiſt Earth, and cut the ſmall Roots that it come clean away. 

The ordinary Spade 1s made ſeyeral ways 3 but the moſt commend- ;,,,.. 
able are the lighteſt and thinneſt wrought, not wanting their due ſtrength : Spades. 
the cleaner they are kept, the better they work, 

The How is an Inſtrument of very great uſe, and it is great pity it's The tow. 
no more uſed. If the ſpare times of the year (except when the Earth 
is frozen) were but made uſe of to How the ſeveral Creeks, Corners, 
and Patches of your Land, it would undoubtedly prove a very great Cup. 4. 
;mprovement. More hereof in their proper places. 

Beſides the Spade and How, and there kinds, there are ſeyeral other other tnfr:- 
Inſtruments uſed by the Husbandman for the grubbing and raiſing of ments uſed if 
Trees both great and ſmall, and Buſhes, Brakes, ec. and for the making ©95"%=* 
holes and paſlages in hard and ſtony Lands for ſeveral occaſions, and for 
the Loading and ſpreading of Dung, Earth, exc. 

As: Mattocks, Pick-axes, Grubbing-axes; and alſo the great Inſtrument 
deſcribed by Mr. Platt, for the quick riddance of Shrubs, Broom, and 
ſuch-like, mentioned before, Chap. 10. The Ironm-crow or [ron-bar, are 
not to be wanting: Alſo Shovels. the Dung-fork, Mole-ſpades, or Paddle- 
ſtiffs, you will ſometimes have occation for. 


SECT. IV: 


Other warns Inſtruments. 


He that goes a borrowing, goes & ſorrowing, is an old and triic Provetb : 
T herefore it behoves.our Husbandman that intends to thrive, to pol- 
ſels or furniſh himſelf with all things neceflary, and of preſent necellity 
for his Occupation, that he may not put himlelt to the trouble of bor- 
rowing, nor the damage he is likely to ſuſtain for want of, nor the 
ſcorn or diſgrace of being denied any thing he wants. | 

That you may not be forgetful of any, or at leaſt of the moſt ufcful 
and neceſſary Inſtruments, beſides the fore-mentioned, I will enumerate 
ſuch as come into my mind, and adviſe you to add what you find de- 
ficient, and let them be all placed in their proper places; according to 
Xepophon's Advice: Supellex & Inſtrumenta varia Ruſtica, ſuo queque lo- 
co & ordine diſpolita, in promptu ſint, quaties vel promenda, vel requilit.: 


ſeponenda ſunt. 
Belonging 


Inſtruments. 


To the Barn and Stable. 


Cart-11nes. 


[Hammer and Nails, 


oven to the Arable and 
| zeld-land, are Skrein for Corn: 
HarroWs., 
Drags. To Meadows and Paſtures. 
Forks. 
Sickles. Sythes. 
Reap-hooks. Rakes. 
Weed-hooks. Pitchforks and Prongs. 
Pitch-forks. Fetters and Clogs, and Shackles. 
Rakes. Cutting-Spade tor Hay-recks. 
Plough-ſtaff and Beetle. Horſe-locks. 
Sleds. | 
Roller. | Oh 
- | - Mold-ſpearsand Traps. her neceſſary Inſtruments. 
© Cradle-ſythes. 
Seed-lip. Hand-barrows. 


Wheel-barrows. 
Dibbles. 


Flails. Pincers. 
Ladders. Siflers. 
Winnowing-Fan. Bridle and Saddle. 
Meaſures for Corn. Nail-piercers or Gimlets. 
Sieves and Rudders, Hedging-hooks and Bills. 
Brooms. Garden-ſheers. 
Sacks, A Grindſtone. 
Skeps or Scuttles. Whetſtones, 
Bins. Hatchets and Axes. 
Pails. Sawes. 
 Curry-Combs, Beetle and Wedges. 
Main-Combs. Leavers. 
Whips. Shears for Sheep. | 
Goads. Trowels for Houſe and Garden. | 
Harneys for Horſes, and Hod and Tray. | 
Yokes for Oxen. Hog-yokesand Rings. 
Pannels. Marks for Beaſts and Utenſils. 
Wanteys. Scales and Weights. 
Pagk-ſaddles, An Aul, and every otherthing 
Suſlingles. neceſlary. 
Sn CD V» 


Of Amendments and Profitable Experiments 
in Building. 


As the Manners and Cuſtoms of Men are in every age refined, and 
tend more and more to Purity and PerteCtion in theſe Northern, and for- 
merly rude and ſalvage Countries, or rather grow more exact, and 
imitate the other more Sonutherly and firſt civilized parts .in Lan- 


guage, Manners, Arts and Sciences, ſo do they alſo endeavourto Reform 
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their moſt groſs, undigeſted, and j!]-contrived Strufares and Edifices, not 
only in Cities and Tow#s, but in their Country Villages alſo, that we now 
compare ſome of our Cities and Towns with moſt of theirs, and even ex- 
cel them in ſeveral; and that not a few of our moſtſuavious and delea- 
ble Rural Seats, as well for their Magnificent, Regular, and Artificial 
StruCtures, and moſt Ingenious contrivances, as in their nioſt falubrious, 
convenient, and pleaſant Situations. | | 
And for the future, were but the Rules of ArchiteZure duly obſerved, 
and thoſe new and compleat Methods and Models contrived for Building, 
and the Situations of places, according to the beſt judgments taken no- 
tice of in ſuch Buildings that may hereafter be raiſed, either 4e Nowe, or 
in the reſtoring or reeditying of our ancient and decayed Seats in out 
Cotintry-Villages, our Erglzzd in a few Ages would appear a Kingdom 
beſet and adorned 1n every part with Curious and admirable Habitations, 
poſleſt with noble and ingenious Inhabitants ; and would at large repre- 
ſent to the view of all, what Middleſex it's Epitome now doth; and would 
contratt the Envy of other Nations, as the Land of Caz4ar former- 
ly did. of | 
" Thndins let me adviſe all ſuch that are willing or neceſſitated to 
Bnild, that they ſit down and coniider of the Manner and Method of Buil- 
ding, as well is of the Charge and Expence; and that they will make 
choice of ſuch Surveyors and Workmen that underſtand what they go 
about, and not be guided or perſuaded by ſuch that are Wedded to an 
old deformed Cuſtom, who will in no wiſe conſent to a more compleat 
way, although it be much more Beautiful and Regular, and alſo with 
leſs Materials, and cheaper, and more convenient than the other, for no 
other reaſon but that it is a Novel, and not as our Forefathers did before 
us, et perhaps are willing to beſtow expence enough upon ir in enriching 
it, although but with little Skill or Art. But I ſuppoſe it is better to erect 
that which will be pleaſing to, and content both Wife-men and Fools, than 
that, though done by the ſame Coſt and Expence, which will only pleaſe 
Fools. TT | . 
This is a digrefſion from our intended defign, and here inſerted only to 
perſwade ſuch that intend any ſtore of Bnilding, to make uſe of ſuch Au- 
thors and perſons that underſtand that Art, which in this place we do 
not undertake to teach, only ſhall give the Husbandman a few general 
Rules and Directions that I have caſually met withal, about the Situati- 
on and Buildihg of a plain Country Seat, and the building of Walls, 


Barns, Mills, ec. ; 


Predinm Ruſticum bonum Celum habeat, &c, 

Let your Conntry- houſe have a good Air, and not open to Tempeſts, Seated kg or og 
in a good Soil; let it therein excel, if you can, let it fland under a Hill, and = 
behold the South, ir a healthy place; let there be no want of Workmen or 
Lebourers ; let there be good Water, and let it fland near ſome City or Mar- 
ket-Town, or the Sea, or ſome Navigable River, or have a good Road or way 
fromit. Thus Cato adviſes. | | 

Little more can be faid, but that Woods alſo as well as water may be 
near it, they being the principal things that adorn a Country Habitation : 

But if you cannot conveniently feat your Houſe amongſt the Trees, yet 
are there few places but you may raiſe ſpeedily Trees about your Houſe, 
| G 


g as 
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Secureſt and 


cheapeſt way 


as before we directed, it being far better to have your Houſe defended 
by Trees than Hills; for theſe yield a cooling, refreſhing, ſweet and healthy 
Air and Shade, during the heat of Summer, and very much break the cold 
winds and Tempeſts from every Coaſt in the Winter. The other, accor- 
ding as they are ſituated, defend only from ſome certain Winds 3 and if 
they are on the North-lide of your Houſe, as they defend you from that 
Air in the Winter, ſo do they deprive you of it in the Summer ; if they 
are on the Soxth-(ide, it otherwiſe proves as inconvenient. Beſides, they 
yield not the pleaſures and contentments, nor the varieties of Obledati- 
ons to the ingenious Ruſtick, as the tall plumps of Trees, and pleaſant 
Groyes do; yet are Hills cloathed with Coppices, or otherwiſe impro- 
ved, pleaſant objedts, ſo that they ſtand not too near your Houle. 


If On thy Native Soil thou doſt prepare 

ere a Villa, you muſt place it there, 
IVhere a free Proſpe& does it ſelf extend 
Into a Garden; where the Sun may lend 
His Influence from the Eaſt 5 his radiant heat 
Should on your Houſe through varions Windows beat. 
But on that go which chiefly oper: lyes 
To the North-wind, whence Storms and Showr”s ariſe, 
There Plant a Wood for without that defence, 
Nothing reſiits the Northern Violence. 

Rapinus. 


Let not your Houſe be too low ſeated, leſt you loſe the conveniency 
of Cellars: But if you cannot but build on low grounds, ſet the lower 
Floor of your Houſe the higher, to ſupply the want in your Cellar of 
what you cannot ſink in the ground; for in ſuch Jow and moiſt grounds, 
it conduceth much to the drineſs and healthineſs of the Air, to have 
Cellars under the Houſe, ſo that the Floors be good, and Cieled un- 
derneath. 

It is very inconvenient to Build Barns, Stables, or ſuchlike places too 
near to your Houle, becauſe Cattle, Poultry, and ſuchlike, require to be 
kept near them, which would then annoy your Houſe. Let your Gar- 
den joyn to one, if not more fides of your Houſe;z for what can be more 
pleaſant for the moſt part of the year, than to look out at the Windows 
of your Parler and Chambers into a Garden ? What ſides of your Houſe 
are not joyning to your Garden, let there be Courts or Yards kept from 
Cattle, Poultry, e*c. and Planted with Trees, to ſhade, defend and re- 
freſh your Houle, and the Walls alſo Planted with Vines, and other 
Fruits, 

Not to ſpeak of the building of Palaces or Seats for the Nobzlity or 
Gertry, but only of plain and ordinary Farm-houſes, I have thus much 


E Building & obſerved, that Houſes built too high in places obvious to the Winds and 
ouſe, 


not well defended by Hills or Trees, require more materials to build them, 
and more alfo of reparations to maintain them, and are not ſo-commo- 
dious to the Inhabitants, as the Jower-built Houſes, which may be made 
at a much eaſier rate, and alſo as compleat and beautiful as the other. 
In building of a Houſe long, you looſe the uſe of ſome Rooms, and 
it takes up more for Entries and Paſlages, and requires more Doors: and 
if it be four-ſquare, there muſt needs be light wanting in ſome part _ 
© 
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of, more thaa if it be built like an H, or ſome other ſuchiike Fignre3 
which maketh it ſtand better and firmer againſt the Winds, and Ligit 
and Air come every way to it; every Roorn 1s near the one to the 0- 
ther. The Offices, as the Kitchin, Dairy-rooms, Brewing and Baking- 
rooms, are near unto the Hall, which only divides between thoſe and the 
Parlers, &c. Several Deſcriptions and Draughts of Foundations could 

/ I give you here, were not the cutting of them too coſtly for fo Ru- 
ſtick a work to bear. The Walls, where Brick may be had, are beft and 
molt ſecurely railed with it, and with little Coſt, if you ra:ſe firm and 
ſtrong Columns at the corners of your Houſe, of ſtrength ſufficient to 
ſupport the Roof or main Beams : you may Build them ſquare, and be- 
tween them may you raiſe the Walls with the ſame Materials, and work 
them up together with the Corzers or Columns, leaying the one half of the 
extraordinary breadth of the Col/amn without, and the other within the 
Wall; whereby you wlll ſaye much Colt and Charges both in Materials 
and Workmanſhip, and yet your houſe be firm and (ſtrong. 

The heavier any Covering is to a Houle, the greater is the expence in x-3 coverin 
railing the whole Frame or Building to ſupport it, and the ſooner doth for 2 Houſe, 
it require reparations; therefore healing with Lead or flat Stone 1s not to 
be approved of, by reaſon of its weight, where Earthen Tile, Slate, or 
Shingle may be had: Next unto Lead or Stone, Tiles made of clay are 
the heavieſt, and molt in ule, 

Parn-tiles, ſuch as come from Holl1zd, are the beſt and lighteſt covering 
of any ſort of Tiles; and it is to be admired at, that another Nation can 
tranſport ſo Earthy a Commodity, and pay all Dutiess &c. and fell them 
at our own doors at a cheaper rate than we can make them; and yet have 
we as good Materials, and Fuel more plentiful than they. 

A Compoſition of Clay, Sand, e*c. is ealily made for Tiles, that ſhall gf 74; ; 
make them not only thinnerand lighter, but alſo ſtronger and more dura- 3ricks, &c: 
ble, it ingenious men would undertake itz which are rare to be found in 
ſo dirty, yet neceſſary an Occupation; which would fave very much charge 
and materials in Building, if it were truly proſecuted. 

The ſame may be ſaid of Bricks, e&c. and with ſuch a Compoſition may 
be made in Molds all Window-frames for a Houſe of different work and 
magnitudes, and Chimney-pieces, and frames for doors, e*c. in ſeveral 
pieces made in Molds, that when they are burnt may be ſet together with 
a fine red Cement, and ſeem to be as one entire piecez whereby may be 
imitated all Stone- work now uſed in Building, and it will very well ſup- 
ply its defect where Stones are ſcarce and dear; and alſo may fave very 
much Timber which is now uſed in Brick-building, and appear much more 
compleat and beautiful, and be of more ſtrength and of longer continu- 
ance than Timber or ordinary Brick, and is very fealiblez as we may per- 
ceive by the Earthen-pipes made fine, thin, and durable, to carry water 
under the ground at Portſmouth; and by the Earthen-backs and Grates 
for Chimneys, made by Sir Joh» Winter formerly at Charing-Croſs, of a 
great bigneſs and thickneſs; which are evident and (ufficient demonſtrati- 
ons of the poſlibility of making work fine, thin, and light, for Tiles either 
plain or crooked, and for the making of great work in Molds and the 
through Burning of them for Doors, Windows, and Chimney-frames, 
Oc. 

This is one of the moſt feaſible and beneficial Operations that I know 
in Ergland to be negleCted. 
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Slate. 


Thatch, 


of Building 
of Stone or 
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Where either Tiles are ſcarce, or Timber not very plenty, that you 
would have your Houſe but lightly covered, Shingles areto be preferred 
before Thatch; and if they are made of good Oak, and flit or cleft our, 
and then well ſeaſoned in the Water and Sun, they become a lure, light, 
and durable coverihg. | 

Where it may be had, the thin blew Slate ſeems to be the beſt covering, 
being very light, and laſting. 

This is a common covering in moſt parts, yet is ſome to be preferred be- 
fore others; the beſt that I have ſeen 1s that which is called Helm, that is, 
long and ſtiff Wheat-ſtraw ( with the Ears cut off ) bound up in bundles 
unbruiſed, which well laid lies thin, laſts long, and 1s much neater than the 
common way. 

It is an uſual thing to ſee thick and tall Walls to fall, ether by reaſon of 
the weakneſs of the Foundation, the weight of the Wall, or the decay of 
the Cement or Mortar through Age; which hath provoked ſeveral to 
great and unneceflary expences in laying deeper and ſtronger Foundati- 
ons, and in making the walls much thicker than uſual z when all that extra- 
ordinary coſt might be ſayed, by taking notice of theſe few Obſervations. 

Furſt, that ſtreight walls, though thick, and ſcemingly ſtrong, yet either 
by the falſeneſs of the ground, or being obvious ro high winds, or the de- 
cay of the Mortar, are apt to lean or fall. 

Secondly, that walls built crooked, though thin and weak, are yet more 
laſtirg tl an a (treight Wall. 

Thirdly, that a Wall built over a River on Pillars or Arches, ftands as 
firm as the reſt of the Wall, whoſe foundation 1s entire; as I have in ſe- 
veral places obſerved. 

Which plainly demonſtrates unto us, that a Wall builr up much thinner 
than uſual], having at every twenty foot diltance (or ſuchlike, as you think 
fit) an Angle fet out about two foot or more, according as the wall is in 
height, or having at ſuch diſtance a Column or Pillar ereCfted with the wall 
fix or eight inches or more on each fide over and above the thickneſs of 
the reſt of the Wall, the Foundation of ſuch jetting out or Column be- 
ng firmly laid, it muſt of neceffity ſtrengthen the Wall much more than if 
five times the materials uſed in theſe Jettings or Columns were uſed in the 
wall being f{treight 3 which moſt evidently ſaves you a great part of your 
Expence, ad your wall much more firm ard compleat : tor if it be a Wall 
for Fiuit-trees, thoſe Nook: or Corners 1n the Jettings out, whether Angular 
or Semricircular, are {ccure places for the more tender Trees; or if they are 
Columns or Pillars, they make the wall much the warmer, by breaking the 
motion of the Wind or Air that paſſeth by it: And theſe Foundations laid 
ſecure, althuugh at that diſtance, ſupport the Wall in looſe and falſe 
ground, as though it were entire; but if the ground be very loofe, you 
may project an Arch from each Foundation, though obſcurely. 

It 15a great injury to our Buildings, that our Cement is no better : in 
former Ages, when they built with ſmal} and unequal Stones, their Cement 
or Mortar far exceeded ours, as is moſt evident in the Ruines of old Mo- 
aſicries, Caſtles, exc. where their Mortar is far harder than in any of our 
more modern Buildings. 

It is a greaterror in Maſons, Bricklayers, &c, to let the Limeflackenand 
cool before they make up their Mortar, and alſo to let their Mortar cool 
and dye before they uſe it ; Therefore if you expet your Work to be 
well done, and long to continue, work up your Lime quick, _— _ 
little 


> 
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little at a time, that the Mortar may not lye Jong before it be uſed and 
with dry Stone, for which the Summer 1s principally to be elected. 

For Brick, if it be in the Winter-time, let them be laid dry; it in the 
Summer-time, wet : It will quit your coft toemploy a boy to wet them 
in the Summer, for they will unite with the Mortar the better. 

The Lime it ſelf in ſome places is very weak, being made of ſoft Chalk- 
ſtones; the other that is made of harder, is much to be preferred. 

If you intend your Mortar to be {ſtrong where you cannot have your 
choice of Lime, you may chooſe your Sand and Water for all Sand that 
is duſty makes the Mortar the weaker, and the rounder the Sand, the 
ſtronger the Mortar, as is uſually obſerved in wateredrift Sand, that makes 
better Mortar than Sand out of the Pit. 

Therefore it you have occaſion for extraordinary Mortar, waſh your 
Sand in a Tub, till the Water, after much ſtirring, come off clear, and 
mix that with new Lime, and your Mortar will be yery hard and du- 
rable, | 

And if your Water be foul, dirty, or muddy, by ſo much will your 
Mortar be weaker. 

In former Ages they cut their Timber in the Winter-time, when the of Timber 
Sap was moſt out of it : but now, by reaſon of the ſcarceneſs of Oak : 
( the principal Timber_) our Statutes oblige us to fell it in. the Sammer 
for the Bark, being neceilary for Tanners, exc. by which means our Tim- 
ber ſhrinks, chaps, and decays much more and ſooner than otherwiſe it 
would do; which inconveniences in ſquare-Timber are not fo apparent 
as in Plank, Board, or ſuchlike broad and thin work; therefore, in ſuch 
caſes, it requires ſome kind of ſeaſoning or other to prevent them: it you 
lay them in the Sun or Wind, they chap, or ſhrink, or caſt. 

The beſt Remedy 1n that caſe 1s to lay them in a Pool or Running 
Stream a few days, to extract the Sap that remains in them ; and afterwards 
dry them in the Sun or Air, and they will neither chap, caſt, nor cleave, 
Againſt ſhrinking there is no remedy. 

When Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned or dried in the Sun or Air, 
and fixed in their places, and what labour you intend is beſtowed on them, 
| the uſe of Linſeed-Oyl, Tar, or ſuchlike Oleaginous matter, tends much to 
their preſervation and duration. Heſfod preſcribes to hang your Inſtru- 
ments in the Smoak, to make them ſtrong and laſting; ftemonen in furmo 
poneres: ſurely then the Oyl of Smoak, or the Vegetable Oyl, by ſome other 
means obtained, mult needs be etfectual in the prefervation of Timber Al- 
ſo Vireil adviſeth the ſame. 


Et ſuſpenſa focis exploret Robora fumns. 


In antient times they bruiſed their Corn in Morters3 ſince which moſt 
tedious and incompleat way, Mills have been invented, ſome to be uſed 
by hands, as Qrerrs, others to be moved by Horſes, others by the Wind, 
and others by the Water; which laſt being maintained with leaſt Coſt, 
more certainty, and moſt advantage, hath gained the. Preheminence, and 
| is made uſe of in every place, where there 1s water fit for that purpoſe, 
and where there 15 employment, although a little for the eaſe and conve- 
niency of the near Inhabitants, and for the particular advantage of the 
Owner, yet very much to the detriment and _— of the Kingdom in 


general, by injurious oftructions of water, to the ſpoiling of much Mea- 
gov 


of Mills, 
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dow-ground, and by the p—_ the uſe of the water for that moſt 
advantagious improvement of overflowing or drowning of Land; which 
upon the removal of theſe Mills might be done, and the Corn as well 
ground toſerve every ones nn 

Either by Wind Mills, which may be erected on Hills in Hilly places, 
and in Plains on any open place, where the Wind may as well grind all 
your Corn in places where the Water-mills now- ſtand, as in other places 
where are only Wind-mills for many Miles together. | 

Or by the Redtification of Water-mills, that a leſs quantity of water may 
do that which now requires a greater; to which end many haye made ve- 
ry ingenious Attempts, and without queſtion much may be done init, both 
in the framing and ordering the Water-works ( which we will paſs by ) 
and in the contrivance of the Mill it ſelf, which doubtleſs goes mach hea- 
vier by the ſtone they call the Rxrrer; its being (o large, and its being 
incompaſſed with a Hoop or Caſe that keeps the Meal to the edge or cir- 
cumference of the Stone, and much deads its motion: The larger the Run- 
ner is, the heavier it movesz which may in ſome meaſure be remedied, 
by making four or five ventsor paſſages in ſeveral places of the Hoop, to 
take off the Meal as faſt as it is ground, that none may lye toclog the Rurn- 
mer. 

Or a Mill may probably be ſo contrived, that the Grinding-ſtone or 
Runner may be Vertical, and of but a ſmall circumference; the flat and 
ſquare edge whereof may be fitted into another fixed ſtone cut hollow, 
about the half or third part of a Circle ; which Runner, by its firſt mo- 
tion, may diſpatch as much Corn in the ſame time, as a larger the other 
way. Several alſo of theſe Vertical Stones may be on the ſame Axis ; 
this may be uſed in all the ſaid forts of Mz!s. 


CHAP. XIL 
Of Fowling and Fiſhing: 
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Of Fowling in general. 

Oraſmuch as moſt Farms and Country Habitations lie near unto the 
Sea, great Rivers, large Fens, Marſlies, &*c. to which are great re- 
orts of Water-fow], or elſe are well furniſhed with Land-fow], either of 
which are very profitable to the Huſbandman: Wherefore it may not be 
amiſs to add tome general direCtions for the taking of themz which will 
redound to his advantage, not only for their Carkatfles, but for that man 

ſorts of the Land-fowl are ſomewhat injurious to his Huſbandry. | 
It is generally. obſerved, that Water-fowl are in their own nature the 
moſt ſubtil and wiſeſt of Birds, and moſt careful of their own ſafety; to 
which end they do form themſelves into an orderly Body or Camp, and 
have their Scouts and Sentinels at a diſtance, to giye notice of the ap- 
proach of an Enemy; which they ſuddenly do by a certain Watch-word, 
which will oblige you to be more cautious and careful than ordinary in 

your endeavouring to ſurprize them. 


It is needleſs here to particularize the ſeveral Haunts of each fort of The bas of 


Water-fowl, ſeeing there are few that have Lands haunted with them, 
but they know anear in what parts they moſt uſually frequent. The one 
ſort that are not Web-footed, as the Heron, Bittern, ec, delight moſt in 
ſhallow waters, and Boggy Fenny places. The other fort that ſwim, as the 
Wilde-gooſe, Duck, Widgeon, ec. delight moſt in Rivers, large and 
deep waters, er. where they may haye plenty of water, and ſfvim undi- 
ſturbed of Man or Beaſt; and eſpecially where the water is leaſt ſubject 
to Freeze. 

The Wilde-gooſedelights very much in green Winter-corn: Therefore 
in ſuch Lands that are near the water may you find them. 

Moſt of theſe Fowl have their Day-haunts and their Night-haunts ; 
for in the Day-time they uſually retire to ſome ſecure place where they 
may confidently reſt themſelves: In the Evening they take to their 
beſt Feeding-places, and ſmall green ſtreams, where they dare not ap- 
pear in the day. bh bh 
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Of taking the greater ſort of Fowl with Nets. 


Let your Nets be made of the beſt Packthread , with great and harge 


Maſhes ; for the larger they are, the better, and the more ſurely dothey 
intangle 
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intangle them; ſo that they be not too big to let the Fowl creep through 
them, : 

Let the Nets be about two Fathom deep, and fix in length : Verge 
your Net on each ſide with very ftrong Cord, and extend it at each end 
on long Poles; ſo that the two lower ends of the Poles may be taſtened 
with a piece of Line to two Stakes driven into the ground, at ſuch place 
where you have obſerved to be the Morning-haunts or feeding places of 
theſe Fowl: being there, place your Net two honrs before they. come 
then at about two or three fathom beycand the Net, in a right line from 
the two Stakes, fix-one end of thecord that the upper part of the Net was 
extended upon, holding in your hand the other end, which mult be at 
leaft ten or twelve fathoat longz whichon the appearanceof Game within 
the Verge of the Net, you may ſuddenly pull, and caſt the Net over them. 
Let the Net be ſpread ſmooth and flat on the ground, and ſtrewed over 
with Graſs, Sedge, or ſuchlike, to hide it from the Fowl; and place your 
felf in ſome ſhelter of Graſs, Fern, or ſuchlike: If you have a Stale, you 
may place it within the Verge of the Net, which will very much conduce 
to the encreaſe of your ſport, which you may continue till the Sun be near 
an hour high; forafter that time their feeding in thoſe places is over, untu 
about Sun-ſet again, 


The Form of a Draw-Net. 
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If your Net be large, and ſet for great Fowl, one of them will be as 


much as you can conveniently throw over them; but if you ſet for ſmal! 
Birds, then two ſma}l Nets may be placed after this manner. 
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Of the taking ſmall Water-fowl with Nets. 


Let theſe Nets be made of fimall and ftrong Packthread, the Maſhes 


proportionable according to the Fowl you delign to take: Let the Net 
be about two foot and a half deep, and of length according;to the breadth 
of the River, or other Waters you intend to place them 1n, and the Net 
Lined on both ſides with falſe Nets of Maſhes eighteen Inches ſquare each 
way 3 that when the Fowl ſtrike, they may paſs through the firſt Net, and 
be intangled between them both. | 


Stake 
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Stake this Net athwart the River; the bottom being plumbed, that it 
may fink about ſix inches, and the upper part ſo ſtrained, that it may lie 
fantwile againſt the current of the water, about two foot above the wa- 
ter 3 but let the ſtrings which ſupport the upper {ide of the Net be faſtened 
to {mall yielding ſticks prickt in the Bank, yielding a little as the Fowl 
ſtrikes againſt the Net, the better to intangle them. Place ſeveral of theſe 
Nets at teveral diſtances on the River; and in the night, if any Fowl fall 
near them, you may be confident of your ſhare. 

The better to accompliſh your deſign, deter them from places that lie 
remote where the Fowl uſually baunt, by ſhooting at them, which will 
make them take to the River you have thus prepared, 


$8 CT. 3 
Of taking great Fowl with Lime-twigs. 


Beſides the Art of taking Fowl with Nets, there is a very ingenious 
way of taking them with Bird-l1me, which ſeems very ancient ;z for Pliny, 
who lived above 1600 years (ince, not only. mentions the uſe of it, in 
liming of Twigs to catch Birds withal, but the manner how the [taliars 
prepared the ſame, of the Berries of Miſſeltoe, of Trees gathered in the 
Summer-time before they were ripe, and then macerating, putrifying , 
poundirg, and waſhing it, until fit tor viſe; which alſo they mix with 
Nut- Oy], as in his Natural Hiſtory, /;b. 15. you may read. Bur ſeeing 
that that way of making Bird-lime 1s not in uſe with us, I ſhall not trou- 
ble you with the whole Proceſs, eſpecially ſeeing that we have here in 
Englend a more eaſie and effeftual way of preparing it with the Bark of 
that common and ſo well known Tree the Hol/y; which Preparation is 
thus: Take the Bark of that Tree about the end of Jure, at which time 7, wy 3-4 
it is full of Sap, and fitter for your purpoſe; fill your Veſſel with it that ine. 
you intend to boil it in, then add thereto of elear Water as much as the 
Veſſel will conveniently hold, and boil it fo long, until the grey and white 
Bark ariſe from the green 3 which will be about twelve or ſixteen hours : 
Then take it off the fire, and gently degant or pour the water from the 
Barks, and ſeparate the grey and white Barks from the green, which lay 
on a ſtone Floor, in ſome Cellar or moiſt or cool place, and cover it over 
with Fern, or other green Weeds, to a good thicknels, the better to acce- 
lerate its putrefaQtion 3 which will be accompliſhed in twelve or fourteen 
days time, and ſometimes leſs, and it reduced to a perfect Mucilage: Then 
Pound it well in a large Morter with a wooden Peſtle, untl it beſo tem- 
pered, that no part of the Bark be diſcerned unbruiſed. After which 
waſh it exceeding well in clear water, by renewing your water and pains 
ſo often, that no foulneſs or Motes remain in it ; and put it into a deep 
earthen Veſlel, where it will purge it ſelf for four or five days together : 
Then ſcum it clean as its filth ariſes; and when 1t hath done purging, purit 
into a clean Veſlel, and keep it cloſe for uſe. | 

The Bark of the Þirch-tree is by ſome affirmed to make as good Lime, 
as thatof the Holy, being the ſame way to be prepared 3 fo that you may 
try or uſe which is molt eaſte to come by. Alſo you need not boil either 
| of the Parks, if gou give it longer time to putrifie ; tor the boiling is oaly 
to accelcrate putritaction, 
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When you intend to uſe it, takeas much of it as you think fit, and put 
it into an Earthen-pot, with a third part of Capons-greaſe or Gooſe-greaſe 
well clarified, and ſet it over the fire, and let them melt together : Stir 
them until they are throughly incorporated; and ſo continue ſtirring off 
the Fire, till 1t be cold. 

If you fear the freezing of your Bird-lime, add in your laſt mixture a 
quarter as much of the Oyl Petrolinm, as you do of the Goole or Capons- 
greaſe, and no cold will congeal it. 

When your Lime is cold, take your Rods and warm them; thena little 
beſmear the Rods with your Lime, and draw the Rods the one from the 
other, and cloſe them again. Work them thus continually together, un- 
til they are all over equally beſmeared, 

It you Lime Straws or Strings, you muſt do it when the Lime 1s hot, and 
at the thinneſt, by folding and doubling them rogerher before the fire 
and told and work them, till it be all over throughly Limed : Putthele in 
Caſes of Leather until you uſe them. 

When you intend to uſe your Bird-lime for great Fow], take of Rods 
long, ſmall, and (treight, being light, and yielding every way 3 Lime the 
upper parts of them before the Fire, that it may the better belmear 
them. 

Then go where theſe Fow] uſually haunt, whether it be their Morning 
or Evening haunt, an hour or two betore they come, and plant your T wigs 
or Rods about a foot diſtance one from the other, that they cannot paſs 
them without being intangled, and (o plant over the place where their 
haunt is, leaving a place in the mid[de wide enough for your Stale to flut- 
ter in, without falling foul of the Twigs, which Srale you do wellto pro- 
vide and place there, the better to attract thoſe of its own kind to your 
Snares: from which Stale you muſt have a ſmall ſtring to ſome convent- 
ent place at a diſtance where you may lie concealed, and by plucking 
the ({tring, cauſe 1t to flutter z which will allure down the Fowl in view. 

Prick the Rods {loap-wiſe againſt the Wind, abour a foot above the 
ground or water; and it you ſee any taken, ſurprize them not ſuddenly 
if any more are in view, for by their fluttering others will be induced to 
fall in amongſt them. | 

A Spaniel that is at Command, will be neceſſary to retake them 
that might otherwiſe eſcape out of your reach, theſe Fowl being ve- 
ry ſtrong. 

If you place your Twigs for the leſſer Water-fowl, as Duck, Malard , 
Widgeon, Teal, &c. you mult fit your Ruds according to the depth of 
the Water, and your Lime muſt be ſuch as no wet nor Froſt can preju- 
dice; the Limed part muſt be above the water. Here alſo it will be nc- 
cellary to haye a Stale of the ſame Fowl you intend to inſnare. 


TR © To: Fo 
Of taking Fowl with Springe:. 


Moſt of the Clover-footed Water-fowl delight in Plaſhes, Water, Fur- 
rows, ſmall Rivolets, and ſuchlike places, feeking for Worms, Flat-graſs, 
Rootc,and the like, 10 the Winter-time, eſpecially in Froſty weather, when 
many other places are frozen up, and theſe warm Springy Water-rracts 

are 
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are open 3 where you mult place Springes made of Horſe-hair, of bigneſs 
and length according to the greatneſs of the Fowl you deſign to take; for 
the Heron or Bittern, it muſt be of near a hundred Horſe-hairs, and above 
two foot in length; for the Woodcock, Snipe, Plover, ec. notabove eight 
or ten Horſe-hairs, and one foot in length: the main Plant, or Sweeper 
mult be alſo proportionable to the ſtrength of the Fowl. For the man- 
ner of the making and ſetting them, I queſtion not but every place will 
furniſh you with DireQors, (if you know it not already) which is much 
eafjer and better than any written Inſtructions. Oblerve alſo, that you 
prick ſmall Sticks, in manner of a Hedge, croſs-wiſe, athwart all the o- 
ther by-paſſages, about half an inch apart, and ſomewhat above a hand- 
ful above the Water or ground, {loaping towards the place where your 
Springe is placed, the better to guide (which is calily done) the Fowl into 
the Snare: for ſuch is their nature, that they will not preſs oyer, where they 
have liberty to paſs through any gap. If the places where theſe Fowl 
uſually haunt be frozen, you muſt make Plaſhes; and the harder the Froſt 
1s in other places, the greater will the reſort of Fowl be here, 


S'8& © To FR 
Killing of Fowl with the Fowling-piece. 


There are many places where Fowl ſettle and feed at ſome times, yet ſo 
uncertain, that the former ways are uſeleſs: and there are alſo many pla- 
ces wherein you may not have the conventency orliberty to makeule of 
the ſaid ways of taking Fowl; yet there may you at opportune times 
meet with a good ſhot with your Fowling-piece, the length and bore of 
which ought to be proportionable the one to the other, and both to your 
ſtrength, and the place you uſe 1t 1n. 

Let your Powder be of the belt fort, as new as you can, for with bad 
keeping it looſeth its ſtrength exceedingly; therefore letit be kept asdry 
as may be: Let it be well dried when you ule it, and clean from duſt; it 
hath the more ſtrength and leſs fowleth your Piece, Let your Shot be 
well ſized, not too great, for then it flies but thin and ſcattering z nor too 
tmall, the Bird being apt to fly away with it in, having not weight nor 
ſtrength to enter far, 

Shot being uſually above the value of ordinary Lead, and in many pla- 
ces not to be had of the (izes you have moſt occaſion for; I ſhall there- 
fore here ſet down the true Proceſs of making of it, of what fize you 
pleaſe under Mould-ſhot. 

Take Lead of what quantity you pleaſe, melt it down inanIron Vellel, 
ſtir and clear it with an Iron Ladle, taking off all its impurities that ſwim 
at the top: When it is ſo hot as that the colourof the Lead begins to be 
greeniſh, and not before, ſtrew upon it Auripigmentum powdered fine, as 
much as will lie on a ſhilling, to twelve or fifteen pound of Lead 3 Some 
will require more: then ſtir the Lead well, and the Auripigmentur will 
flame. Let your Iron Ladle have a lip or notch in the Brim, for the more 
convenient pouring out of the Lead; and let the Ladle remain in the 
melted Lead for the moſt part, that it may be of a heat agreeable to the 
Lead, to prevent inconveniences that may otherwile happen through its 
being over-hot, or too cold : Then take out a little of the Lead in your 
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Ladle for an eſlay, and cauſe it to drop out{of it into a glaſs of Water; 
which if the drops prove to be round, and without Tails, there is Auri- 
pigmenturm enough in it, and the temper of the heat is as it ought tobe; 
but if the congealed drops or ſhot prove not round, but with Tails, then 
add more of the Auripigmentum, and augment the heat, until you find it 
right. | 
Shen take a Copper-plate, about the ſize of an ordinary Trencher- 
plare, with a Concavity in the middle about three Inches Diameter, per- 
forated with about thirty or forty ſmall holes, greater or leffer, according 
3s you would have your ſhot to be; This Concave bottom ſhould be thin, 
but the thicker the brim 1s, the better will it retain the heat. Place this 
Plate on two Bars, or other Iron-frame, over a Tub or Pail of water, about 
four inches from the water, and lay on the Plate burning Coals, to keep 
the Lead melted upon it. T1. | 

Then with your Ladle take off your Lead, and pour it gently on the 
Coals on the middle of the Plate, and it will make its way through the 
holes in the bottom of the Plate into the water, and fall intoround drops. 
Thus continue your Operation till all the Lead be paſſed through the 
Plate, blowing the Coals to keep them alive, that the Zead may not cool 
on the Plate, and ſtop the holes. 

Whileſt you are thus pouring on your Lead, another ('Stander-by ) 
may take another Ladle, and put it four or five Inches in the water un- 
der the bottom of thePlate, and catch ſome of the Shot as it drops down, 
and ſee what faults are in it, that you may ſtop your hand until they are 
rectificd. 

The greateſt care isto keep the Lead on the Plate, in ſo moderate a de- 
gree of heat, that it be not too cool to ſtop the holes, nor too hot, which 
will make the drops crack and fly : it it be too cool, blow the Coals a 
little; if too hot, ſtay your hand unril it be a little cooler: the cooleritis, 
the larger will be your ſhot; the hotter, the ſmaller, As near as you can, 
obſerve the right temper of the heat, and you will have very round ſhot 
without any tails. 

Then take your ſhot and dry them over the fire with a gentle heat, al- 
ways ſtirring them that they melt not; and when they are dry, you may 
ſeparate the ſmall from the great in Sieves made for that purpoſe, according 
to the ſeveral ſizes they are of: But if you would have them very large, 
you may with a ſtick make the Lead trickle out of the Ladle into the wa- 
ter without the PJate. 

If the Lead ſtop on the Plate, and yet not too coo), give the Plate a lit- 
tle knock, and it Will drop again. Be lure let there be none of your In- 
ſtruments Greaſie, Oyly, or the like. When you have ſeparated your ſhot, 
if any of it proves too great, or too ſmall, or not round, preſerve them for 
the next Operation. 

Thus having your Fowling-piece, your Powder and Shot ready, with 
your Sparzel well inſtructed, and at command, not daring to ſtir till you 
bid him; then are you fit for a Walk towards your Game. If you are 
direfly between the Wind and the Fowl, they will be apt to ſcent you; 
therefore it's beſt to go againſt the wind, or afide it: it's better to ſhoot at 
one ſide of them, than before or behind them ; for if you break a Wing, 
you are ſure of that fowl]. 

It's beſt to get as much ſhelter as you can by Hedges, Banks, or Trees: 


for 
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for the fight or ſmell of a man raiſes them, whatever danger of Hawks 
or any thing elſe be near. 

But if they are ſo ſhie, and the place ſo free from ſhelter, that there be 5: 
no way to come at them fairly, then you muſt lead forth your Stalking-*"** 
Horſe, being ſome old Jade trained up tor that purpoſe, and that will be 
led in your hand as you pleaſe, and not ſtartle much at the report of a 
Gun; behind whoſe ſhoulders you muſt (helter your ſelf, and take your 
aim before his ſhoulders, and under his Neck, which is better than un- 
der his Belly. | 

If you have not ſuch a Beaſt ready, you may make an Artificial one of 4rii6cial 
any old Canvas, in ſhape like a Horſe feeding on the ground. You may © Mn 
make it double, and ſtuff it; or fingle, and Painted of a brown colourlike w. 

a Horſe : Letit be made on a ſharp ſtick, that you may fix it into the 
ground as you have nccaſion, when you take your Level. 

It muſt be ſo light that you may carry it in one hand, and high enough 
to conceal your body from the Fowl. You may alſo make an artificial 
Ox or Cow, which you may uſe for a change, that when your Horle is 
diſcovered through much uſe, you may, change for the other, and ſo make 
your ſport dure the longer: Or you may make Artificial Stags or Bucks 

with their real Horns on them, which will be beſt in ſuch Grounds 
where thoſe Creatures frequent, and with whom the Fowl are more fa- 
miliar. 

You may either make the repreſentation of a Tree in Canvas, and paint- 4rtifcia 
ed like one, and ſo ſpread with ſmall ſticks that it may ſomewhat reſemble 7'***- 
a Tree, or you may with many Boughs ſo form a Tree, that it may thel- 
ter you from the view of the Fowl, making it witha ſpike at the bottom, 
that it may ſtick into the ground when you aim at your Game. 


A ſhort Digreſſuon concerning Decoy- Ponds. 


_ Falling into this diſcourſe concerning Water-fowl, I cannot omit to give 
you ſome incouragement to proſecute this moſt ingrofling way of taking 
them by Decoys; that which unleſs ſeen or known, may ſeem incredible, 
how a few ſubtil Fowl ſhould be able to draw, decoy, or trapan ſuch mul- 
titudes of their own kind into a known Snare, and there leave them to 
their unfortunate ends; ſuch unnaturalneſs being not to be parallelledin 
any other Creature whatſoever. They are a peculiar Species of that 
kind of Fowl, and are from the Egg trammed up to come to hand. The 
manner of doing it, and the making of the Pond, and the ſeveral A- 
\4e”—owyy belonging unto it, requires a skilful Artiſt, and not Book-di- 
reftions, 

That they are of conſiderable advantage, is not to be doubted, there 
being many of them eretted in the Maritime parts of this Kingdom, the 
Gain whereof is from the vaſt numbers of them taken in the Winter-time, 
which are ſupplied from the more Northern Regions, whence the Froſts, 
Ice, and Snow Baniſh them into the more Southern. The Decoys flying 
abroad light into their company, and ſoon become acquainted with them, 
and allure them being ſtrangers; and they willing tofollow them in hopes 
of good quarters, are by theſe Decoys brought into the very place , 
where they become a ſufbcient reward tothe owner of the Decoy, and a 
great ſupply to the adjacent Markets. 


I 
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rofl I may alſo ſubjoyn, that in thoſe Countries where the Wilde-Duck 

ind Duck . . : 

Eggs, breedeth, you may go into the Fens, Marſhes, or places with a Spaniel, or 
other Beating-dog; and where the Dog puts up any Duck, or you other- 
wiſe find a Neſt with many Eggs in it, in the Month of March, before 
Sitting time, you may takethem away out of the Neſt with anIron La- 
dle (leſt you handle or breathe on the Eggs, and the Duck by your ſcent 
forſake her Neſt) leaving two or three 1n 1t to encourage her to Jay again 
therez which ſhe will do, it being their nature to lay t1]] the Neſt be tull: 
So once a week you may fetch them away, taking the oldeſt away as near 
as you can. Let the handle of your Ladle be of wood, about two or 
three foot long, that you may not go too near. Theſe Eggs may you {et 
under your Hens or Ducks at home, the encreaſe whereof are much to be 
preferred to the Eggs of tame Ducks: only obſerve, that it they have 
opportunity, they will take their leave of you, unleſs you have places ſe- 
cure for them to feed in; for the Bird it is of the Nature of the Egg and 
will be wilde when old enough to take wing, or hath the opportunity of 
a Stream to carry tt away. But if you have conveniency ro make you a 
Duck-houſe and Duck-ponds, with convenieut Receptacles for them tolay 
their Eggs in, and ſecure their Brood, they will never forſake you, but 
make that place where they were bred, their place of refuge, and conſtant 
abode by day, although they prey abroad in the night. They will allo, 
much after the manner of the Decoys, bring many to them in the Winter- 
time. 


ER CT Vil 
Of takins Land-Fowl. 


Thoſe that are uſually termed Land-Fow], are ſuch that live and make 
their haunts generally in the Woods, Fields, Heaths, @*c. as the Pheaſant, 
Partridge, Poults, Quails, Rails, Wood-Pigeons, Black-birds, Throſtles, 
or Thruſhes, Field-fares, Larks, wheat-Ears, ec. all which are diverſly 
taken and inſnared, The moſt part of them, by the cunning skill of the 
Fowler, are ſhot with a Fowling-piece, either perched by a Dog, or other- 
wiſe, or flying, wherein many havea very excellent Faculty, more rarely 
miſling that way than Perched; which by praQtice may be eaſter attained 
unto, than by any Rules or Precepts. 

of taking Any Fowl that gather together many ina flight, may be taken in Nets 
 +-30 by Da)- by day as Pigeons, Larks, Sparrows, Crows, Rooks, &c. and that either 
gat by baiting ſome place for them in their uſual haunts, or by laying the Net 
in ſuch haunts, and wheedling them in by a Stale, or ſome other enticing 
way. The manner of ſetting and placing ſuch Draw-net you have before 
deſcribed 3 only you muſt have the Maſhes and the length and depth of 
your Net, proportionableto the Game you delign to take. 
+4 we, It you place theſe Nets for Larks, theſeaſon is from Auguſt to November: 
| Nan? the earlier you ſet them in Morning, the better 3 and the brighter the 
Sun, and the milder the Air, the better will your ſport be. 
The open, plain, and Champion-lands, arc the places for this ſport, e- 
ſpecially on the Barley-ediſhes, 
The 
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The only way to intice the Lark into your Snare, is to place in the 
middle of the Verge of your Net an inſtrument made to move nimbly, by 
plucking it with a ſmall Line or Packthread to and troz on which ſhould 
be fixed ſome pieces of Looking- glaſs, that by the continual whirring 
motion of it, the glittering of the Looking-glaſs by the refle&ion of the 
Sun in the eye of the Lark, allureth her down to the Net, eſpecially if 
there be a Stale. 

When one or two are in the compaſs of your Net, let them alone un- 
til they attract more company to them: Preferve ſume of them alive that 
you rake, for Stales. 2 

But if you cannot conveniently get a live Stale, ſhoot a Lark, and A dry State: 
draw out his Intrals, and dry him in an Oven in his Feathers, with a ſtick 
thruſt through him, to preſerve him in a poſture convenient: This Stale 
may ſerve near as well as a living one. Thus you may make Sales of any 
ſorts of Bires, and keep them by you without any daily charge or trou- 
ble as living Stales put you to. 

There is another way of taking the timerous Lark by a Day-net, made , , _ 

in form of a Scoop-net that they uſually take up Fiſh withal out of Stews: 77 :ke Larks 
which Net you mult make of the fineſt thread, or you may make a ſmall my 
Trammel-net to draw over them; having either of theſe Nets ready, then - rorong 
with a Hobby, either dead or living, (or any other Hawk will ferve in- 
differently well ) go into the Fields, where Larks uſually are about Har- 
zeſt, and beat them up with a Spanie), and obſerve where they pitch : 
Then hold up your Hawk as high as you can, the ſighr whereof will cauſe 
the Lark to couch very cloſe, that you may cover her with either Net; 
for {he is ſo feartul of the Hobby, that abour this Seaſon preys on thar 
Bird, that ſhe will ſuffer you almoſt to take her with your hand, rather 
than adventure her (elf in the Air. 

Theſe Hobbys have always been a Terror tothe Zarks in other Coun- 
treys as well as in this, which was meant by the Poet when he thus fang 
of S:ylla being perſecuted by Niſs. 


Niſus appears high in Ztherial Air , 

Tormenting Scylla for his purple Hair ; 

Where ere ſhe cuts with fanning Wings the Skies, 
After, her Perſecuter Niſus flies £ 

Wherever Nilus the firſt Clouds devides. 

Scylla from thence with all her forces glides. 


This ſport laſts till about Michaelmaſs, at which. time the Hobby 
leaves this Country , or that Exerciſe; and then the Lark is more 
confident. t | 

If you cannot, through want of time or skill, accompliſh your ends 4 
in this Pleaſure or Recreation by day, you may more eaily do it in the 791 54 
night ſeyeral ways: It in Champion and level Countries, then by a Low- 31. 
bell, from the end of Odober, until the Birds begin to couple towards the 
Spring and in the darkeſt nights, or at leaſt the dark time of the night, 
your Bell muſt have a hollow, deep, and dolefu! ſound. Your Net muſt 
be about twenty yards deep, and fo broad as you can convenient- 
ly manage it: Then go in the Stubble-Fields, where. che Birds ufually 
take up their Night-quartersz the Whear-Ediſh is the beſt. He that carries 
the Bell mult go foremoſt, tolling the Bell very mournfully, and wy = 

ard ; 
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hard; then let the Net follow, being ſupported at each Corner, and on 
the {ides3 and when you come where you think the Game lies, pitch your 
Net, no noiſe being hitherto heard bur that of the Bel] : then light your 
Straw, or Torches, at the Coals or Candle carried in a Dark-Lanthorn. 
by oneto that purpoſe, and beat the ground and make a noiſe; and the 
light of the fire or light will makethem inſtantly riſe; and be intangled in 
the Net: Then put out your lights, and keep your ulual ſilence, and 
proceed as before. Thus may you take Partridge, Rails, Quails, 
Larks, &c, | | | 

Tore Birds Yu. Ay allo take the fame ſorts of Fowl by night with a Tramme!, 

with a Tram» being a Net longer than that vou we with the Low-bell, the lower part 

m:lory. of it plumbed with Lead looſe onthe ground, the upper part ſupported 
at each end about three foot high 5 and ſo trailcd along thaſe grounds you 
expect your Game on, At cach ſide of the Net carry Wilps of Straw - 
burning, or Links, and let ſome beat the ground with long Poles; which 
will cauſe the Birds toriſe againſt the Net. 

But fowling, There is allo a way to take Birds in the Night-time, that Rooſt or 
Perch in Trees and Hedg-rows, which 1s called But fowling. The man- 
ner is thus: When you come to the place where you expect your Sporr, 
light your Straw or Torches, and bear the Buſhes or Hedge-rows, and the 
Birds will inſtantly fly towards the flames 3 where you may take them ei- 
ther with Nets at the end of Poles, or beat them down with Bruſhes made 
with Boughs at the end of Poles, or by carrying large boughs limed with 
Bird-lime to intangle them. This Sport is to be uſed when the weather 1s 
extream dark, and with great ſilence till the Lights are burning; for they 
a:e amazed at the light, being every way elle very dark, and fly to the 
very flames; ſo that you may take them as you pleaſe. 

Totr42 ſmall The manner of 1 f11g Bird-Jime you have before in this Chapter ; but 

4 #55 _ for the taking of ſmall Birds, the beſt way 1s to take*a large Bough of 

” Birch, Willow, or ſuchlike Tree; prick and tiim it clean from all ſuper- 
fluity, that the Twigs may be ſmooth ; lime the branches very well, bat 
not too thick with the Lime: then place this Bough in ſuch place where 
thoſe Birds uſually reſort that you delign to take, ſtanding like a Tree; and 
place your ſeIfat ſome convenient diſtance undiſcovered, imitating either 
with your mouth, or ſome Bird-call, the Notes of the Birds you aim at, 
which you muſt by practice learn ; which will invite the Birds to the 
Tree you have prepared for them, Thus from Sun-riſing to ten of the 
Clock, and from onetill near Sun-ſct, may you ule this Spore. 

Or you may lay (mall Twigslimed, and about three or tour inches long, 
in places where the Birds haunt; or ſtick them on the tops of Hemp- 
cocks or Wheat-ſheaves, or ſtick ſmall Boughs among Peale, which the 
{mall Birds will {ſuddenly pitch upon; which will be a means to l«ſſen the 
number of thoſe deſtroyers of Corn, Grain, Seed, exc, But if you uſe a Stale 
of one or two living Night-bats, placing them aloft, that the Birds may 
gaze at them; or an Owl, which is the better of the two, molt ſorts of 
Birds will draw towards her, and ſo fall into your Snare: A dried Owl 
will ſerve for want of a iiving one. 

11:--Fj-:4. Alſoin Winter-time the Fzeld-fares and Bow-thrnſhes, which uſually fly 

j4r-: or tow- IN great Flocks, are eaſily taken, by liming two or three large boughs, and 

7*r4925. fixing themon the top of ſome tall Tree, and placing in them two or three 
dried Stales of that kind, and beat the Fields adjacent where thoſe Birds 
teed, and they will in great flights take to that Tree where your Stales are, 
ot your great pleaſure and profit. SECT. 
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Sz VELY 
Of taking Fowl with Baits. 


Land-Fow], as Doves, Pigeons, Rooks, Chonghs, and ſuch-like, may be Tore 
taken with Baits 3 as by boiling Whear, Batley, Peale, or other Grain in £:4-Fowl 
Water, with good (tore of Nux Vozrica; and when they are boiled, al- FS 
moſt ready to burſt, take them out and let them cool, and ſcatter this 
Grain where theſe Birds haunt; and itis ſaid, that by eating of it they 
will fall as dead, that you may take them with your Hand : if you boil 
ſmaller Seeds, you may take ſmaller Birds by the ſame way, | 

They allo ſay, that the ſaid Grains or Seeds ſteeped in the Lees of 
Wine, will work the ſame effeft ; which if it doth, it is much the clean- 
lier way, and doth not infect the Bird with that poyfonous quality, as 
doth the Nux Vomica. 

It is alſo ſaid that Belerge, Leaves, Roots and all, cleanſed very well , TorakeWar 
and ſteeped in clear running Water for twenty four hours, and boiled '7-* _ 
in the ſame Water till the Water be almoſt conſumed : Then when it is : 
cold. this Plant being taken and laid in the haunts where Wild-Geeſe, 

Duck, Mallard, Buſtard, or any other Fowl affecting the Water utually 
frequent, that theſe Fowl will feed on it, and be (tupified or drunk 
therewithz and the more, in caſe you add a little Brimſtone in the Con- 
coction. But this is left to the experience of thole that know the Plant, 
it's Virtues, and the inticing quality it has to invite the Fowl to taft it. 
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Of taking ſome ſorts of Fowl. 


Thus have I given you a hint of the divers ways of taking Fowl in 
general ; but ſomething more may be ſaid as to the particular ways ufed 
in taking ſome ſorts of Fowl, that are not proper for any other: As in 7:40 tte 
taking the Pheaſant, much kill is uſed and imployed in taking him, be- 7hca/an 
ing the beſt of all Land-Fowl that: are wild. The one way .is, after you 7 
have found their haunts, which are uſually in young Copſes, where you 
mult caretully view the ſeveral places, and by that means may find them, 
Young and Old together. Provide your felt with a Pheaſant-cal, and 
and learn all theirdiſtinct Notes; and having a Net made of Blew or 
Green Thred, about ſixteen or eighteen Foot long, and ſeven Foot 
broad,verged with ſmall Cord,go into the Woods where theſe Fowl are, 
and make uſe of your Call firſt fottly 3 and ſo increale your Note, un- 
til you hear them anſwer; then approach by degrees towards them, 
until you are in view : then ſpread your Net with as much fecreſie 
and ſilence as you can, at ſome diſtance from the ground, fixing the 
one end to the ground, and holding the Line in your hand, withdraw 
your ſ:]f to ſome covenient diſtance, and uſe your Call againz and 
when you perceive the Pheaſant under your Ner, then riſe up and 
ſhew your ſelf; and as the Pheaſants riſe, they are intangled in your 
Net, 


I 1 | When 
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To drive When you have found an Eye of Pheaſants, and their Rode or Tract 
Joung ”bea- jn the Coples where they uſually run, then place your Nets hollow, looſe, 
= oh and circular-wiſe, that when the Birds are 1n, the Nets may tall on them 


and intargle them : Then with a Driver, being a bundle of Wands or 
Rods, a little ſtir the Buſhes or Trees, making ſome noiſe, the young 
Pouts will then run forward 3 and as they ſtand, you mult ſtil] keep 
raking with your Driver gently, only to frighten them forward, until 
you have driven them under your Nets. You mult be ſure to conceal 
your {clt from the ſight of them, and not drive them too haſtily, leſt 
they ſtraggle abroad, and hide themſelves where you cannot find them, 
To take In the Winter-ſeaſon when the Leayes are off the Trees, then may 
1be.ſati you take theſe Birds with Lime-twigs, either ſtuck faſt in the ground, or 
wil 207% laid looſe inthe paths where they uſually frequent; then with your Call, 
l keeping your place where you firſt ſet your ſelf, you may induce them to 
come towards you, and be intangled in the Twigs: when one is intang- 
led by her fluttering, ſhe will gonear to intangle all the reſt by their 
coming to afliſt her. It wi'l be neceſlary to have a Spaniel at hand, leſt 
any of them eſcape with. the T wigs. 
To perch The moſt uſual Method of taking this Fow], is by a Spaniel that is 
#6c4/aits brought up to the Sport, which will hunt after them; and when hehath 
diſcovered a Pheaſant, ſhe will immediately take to a Tree, at which the 
Spaniel will Bay ; whereby you have notice (if within hearing ) where 
the Pheaſant is, whoſe nature 1s to eye the Dog, knowing her telf to be 
out of his reach, and not to regard any other danger, though never ſo 
near, that you may command her at pleaſure with your Fowling-piece. 
Ts take per. Next unto the Pheaſant the Partridge 1s preferred to any Land-Fowl, 
wradges, and isto be taken divers ways: Their haunts are eaſily known; ſcarce a 
Carter or Day-Labourer that uſeth the Fields, but can tell you where 
theſe Buds uſually refort;z but to find the Covey in ſuch haunt, is the difh- 
culty, ſome are ſo ingenious they can do it by the Eye, only d:Qinguiſh- 
irg thor colour from the Earth; others by a Call, imitating their Notes 
at their Juking-time, which1s uſually in the Morning and inthe Evening. 
with the Having diſcovered them, draw forth your Trammel-Net, and take a 
Trammel- Jarge cucumference, with a good round pace and careleſs eye, nearerand 
| Ba nearer towards the Birds, until your Nets are trimmed and fitted for 
your purpoſe, and you within the Nets length of them 3 then prick down 
the ſtick to which one end of the Net 1s faſtened, and walk round ti}l you 
cover them; then let down your Net, and rouze them up, that they may 
be intangled. 
To take Pzy= Having a good Setting-dog well taught and at Command, he will ſoon 
rridges with diſcover to you wherethe Covey lies : then trim your Nets, as before is 


the belp of . 2 
the Setting- diretted, and cover them, If there are two of you together, theonemay 


Dog. hold one <nd-of the Line, and the other the other end of it ; and fo 
draw the Net over them. 
To drive There is a very pleaſant way of driving Partridges into a Tunnel- 


Pariridges: Net; which when you have diſcovered the Covey, you muſt place be- 
 yond them, having the Wind with you, that you may drive them with 

the Wind. The Net muſt have two long wings, extending each- way 

wide and upwards towards the Birds, a Jittle hovering over: then take 
your artificial Stalking-Horſe, and covering your Face with ſomething 
daik Blew,or Green, you may eafily drive them before the Wind intothe 
Net ; the lides wherevt will direct chem into the Tunnel, where you are 
ſure of them. As 
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As you were directed for the Pheaſant,ſo you may you lay limed ſtraws, 
cut off between knot and knot, in the haunts of theſe Birds ; and with 
your Call draw them towards you, that in their way they may fall foul 
of your limed Straws: As ſoon as the one is intangled, all the reſt will 
be quickly after; for they run together like a brood of Chiekens, and 
will beſmear one the other, that few of them will eſcape, 

The uſual way of inſnaring any manner of wild Creature, is to under- 
ſtand what they moſt delight in, either for Food or Exerciſe 3 and there- 
in to place your deſign in betraying or-nfnaring them. As for. the Wood- 
cock, he is a Bird that is ſomewhat troubleſome to diſcover, whereby to 
Command him by a Fowling-piece 3 and in his place of Feeding, tedi- 
ous to take, by reaſon there goes but few in a company : Therefore where 
they uſually haunt, it is obſerved that they take a great deal of pleaſure 
in flying in the Night-time through open places in tall Woods, eſpecial- 
ly in a dim Moon-light night : So that ſeveral perſons where they haye 
thick Woods ſtanding on ſome brow of a Hill, have cut a paſlage ſtraight 
athwart the Hill, through which the Cocks in the night-time fly to and fro 
for their pleaſure, and will, if any near, draw to that place on purpoſe 
for that Exerciſe: Between which Trees if you place a large and fine Net 
before night, you will be ſure in the Evening to have them intangled in 
your Net, asthey endeavour to fly through their uſual Road, where one 
ought to attend to take them as ſoon as In the Net. 

There is ſcarce any Bird that flies, but there is ſome peculiar way of 
diſcovering or inſnaring him, different from another : as the ©»azl or 
Rail, by Pipes or Calls; the Moor-poot, or Heath-poult, diſcovered by 
their Eye, and ſeveral others. . 

In June and Fuly when the young Heath-poults are in their prime, and 
as yet not very ſtrong winged; with a good Spaniel may you take many 
of them ; but if they are ſtrong in the wing, then after a ſhower hath 
well wetted their Feathers, they become weak and more eaſily taken. 
Which ſeveral ways we leave to the more experienced, and to the ſeveral 
prafices of the ſeveral places where they uſually frequent. 
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S the Art of taking Fowl is very neceſſary to be known of moſt 


To take Par- 
tridges with 
Birdlime, 


To take 
Woodcocks. 


To take ther 
in 4 Cock: 
r04d, 


Countreymen3 (o alſo is the Art of Fiſhing, eſpecially to ſuch as ' 


Iive near to great Rivers, where they are bred and fed without any charge, 
labour, or damage to the Countrey-men that inhabit by ſuch Rivers; and 
ſo become very profitable to thoſe parts through which fuch Rivers run, 
and to thoſe that have the priviledge and kill to take them. 

Fiſh are divers ways taken ; either by Nets, Pots, or Engines, by Ang- 
ling, or by ſtupifying Baits, inticing or alluring objets; and theſe ways 
are uſed either by day or by night: Alſo at different ſeaſons of the 
year, the Fiſh as well as Fowl having their Seaſons 3 of all which we 


ſhall give you ſome hint, 
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ERC T4 
Of taking Fiſh by Nets, Pots, or Engines. 


The uſual way of Fiſhing by Nets is of the greatcſ{t advantage, and 
ſo of greateſt deſtruftion to thoſe watry Animals, which if not moderate- 
ly , deſtroys whole Rivers of them ; to prevent which, there are feve- 
ral good Laws made, though ſeldom executed. And could all Men that 
are coi.ceined in this Exerciſe agree to neglect the uſe of Nets bur for 
two or three years, the Fiſh would increaſe 13numerably, that in many 
yeais after they could not be deſtroyed; which being very unlikely, 
yet it were fealible to compel all Fiſhermen that they take no young 
Fiſh, nor Fiſh in their Spawning Months : for it they were permitted 
to Spawn but once bctore they are taken, they would lufhciently ſtock 
the Rivers where they ate; for the deſtruction of Fry and Spawzs is the 
ruine of the Fiſhing in molt Rivers. 

The moſt uſetu} Nets in great Waters are the {ramzmcl and Seins which 
according to their Meſh, may be uicd tor moſt forts of Filh : The making 
and manner of uſing them are known to molt Fithermen. 

The moſt pleaſant and recreative way 1s the Caſting-net, ſpreading like 
a Cloak, and verged round with Flummets, that over whatſoever Fiſh 
it is thrown, 1t brings tiem to yourhand. This Net 1s either thrown off 
from the Bank-lide, or from a Hoat, according as the Water will give 
you leave: if the remarkablc places that you intend to fling at were bait- 
ed betore-hand, your ſport would be the better. 

In ſmaller Rivers, where there are Roots or Stems of Trees, under 
which the Fiſh uſually ſeek for ſhelter in the day-time, the Net vulgarly 
called the $hove-Net, which is a Net broad and open before, about five 
Foot, and ending backwards 1n a long and narrow Cod. The torepart 
of this Net is fixed to a fſemi-circular Rod, and to the ſtring that (trains 
the two extreams of that Rod, in form of a Bow-ſtring : In the uſe of it, 
you pitch the ſtraight fide of the Net downwards againſt the place or 
ſhelter where you fuppole the Fiſh are 3 which Net you hold ſtrongly a- 
gainſt the place, by the help of a Stail or Handle that 1s fixed atk wart 
the Bow, and extends down to the ſtring : Whilſt you thus hold the Net, 
your companion with a Pole ſtirs in the place of refuge ; and what Fiſh 
are there will ſuddainly bolt out into your Net. By this means, not on- 
ly Fiſh in ſmall Rivers, as Trovts, Humbers, cc. are caught, but Salmon 
alſo in great Rivers, where the Water 1s thickned by the Tide; the Fiſh- 
erman ſtanding againſt the Water with the Cod of the Net between his 
Legs.and as ſoon as he perceiveth the Fiſh bolt into the Net, he forth- 
with lifts it up. 

In feveral great Rivers where ſhelter is ſcare, many have {et large 
Pots made of Ofter, with bars. in them, that when the Fiſh are 1n 
ther, driven either by the Current, or ſeeking therein for ſhelter, they 
could not get out again. They are alſo Jaid in fwift Currents, and at 
Mill-tails, and ſuch-like places, for the taking of Eels, which in dark 
nights, warm weather, and thick waters, run down with the ſtream in 
oreat plenty. 


In 
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In great Rivers, the greateſt deftruftion of Salmon, and alſo advan- 
tage, 1s made by Wears erected inthe main Stream, that when thoſe Fiſh 
whoſe nature is to {wim againlt the (tream, and tofpring or leap over any 
natural obſtacle that ſhall oppoſe them, by their endeavour to raiſe them- 
ſelves over theſe Wears, try to leap over, they fall ſhort, and are taken 
in Grates ſet at the foot of them for that purpole. Many other Engines 
there are to intercept their paſſage up againſt the Waters, none of which 
are very injurious to the increaſe of that Fiſh, were they diſcontinued in 
the Autumnal ſeaſon; at which time thoſe Fiſh ſtem the {witteſt Currents, 
that they may lay their Spawn in the {mall ſhallow ſtreams, which Nature 


hath inſtructed them to do, it being the ſweetelt meat other Fiſh can feed. 


on, and ſo confequentially the beſt bait for a nimble and greedy Angler: 
At which ſeaſon thoſe that do eſcape theſe deſtructive Wears, are too of- 
ten met with by the ignorant Ruſtick, who with his Spear commonly 
aſſaults them in the Shallowsz and after theſe Fiſh have Spawned, and 
their Spawn converted into the young brood, the Spring following 
they naturally deſcend with the Stream, and by greedy Millers and 
others, are commonly the greateſt part of them intercepted in their Pots; 
yea, ſometimes in fo great quantities, that for want of a preſent Market 
they have given them to their Swine. All which are the principal cau- 
ſcs of the great ſcarcity of that Fiſh in theſe parts of Ergland. 

Thereis a ſort of Engine, by ſome termed a Hawk, made almoſt like 
unto a Fiſh-pot, being a ſquare frame of Timber fitted to the place you 
intend to ſetit in, and wrought with Wire to a point almoſt, fo that what 
Fiſh ſoever go through the fame, cannot go back again. Thele placcd 
the one where the Riverenters into your Land, the other where it runs 
out, with the Points of each towards you, any Fiſh whatſoever that 
moves with or againſt the Water, when they are once within the Hawks, 
cannot get back again. In cafe the River be broad, you may place two 
or three of theſe at an end in it; a frameof Timber being ſet in the Wa- 
ter that it break not out on either fide, nor under, Jeſt your Fiſh eſcape. 
Theſe Hawks ought to be made moveable, to take off or on, as you ſee 
occalion. 

But in caſe you are in danger of Land-floods, or that you have not the 
Command of the Land on both ſides, or of ſuch-like impediment ; then 
may you cut a large Channel out of the fidesof the River, and as deep 
as the bottom of the River, with ſome part of the Current through it, 
and place theſe Hawks ar each end of it, the better to intice the Fiſh in- 
to it. At ſome convenient diſtance from the River, and in the Piſcary, 
on the top of a ſtake pitch'd in the midſt of the Water, and a littleabove 
the Water fix a Laton-Caſe, in form of a Cylinder, about three or four 
Inches Diameter, and twelve Inches long, in which ſet a Candle burn- 
ing in dark nights, the light whereof ſhines only upwards and down- 
wards: it muſt be open at the top, becaule it preſerves it burning : the 
downward Light intices the Fiſh into your Piſcary ; ſo that no Fiſh 
paſſes up nor down the River, but will ſeek their way through the Hawk 
into the Light. By this very means I have known a Piſcary well ſtored 
in a few nights. 

There is a Net made round, and at each end a Hawk, that being ſet in 
the Water and depreſſed by Plummets or Stones, and having in the in- 
fide thereof ſhining ſhells, or red Cloth, or ſuch-like inticements, the 


Fiſh will ſeek their way in, but cannot get out. 
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As for Fiſhing in the night by Fire, and ſtupifying of Fiſh with un- 
wholſome Baits, or with Lime, or ſuch-like, being ways uſed by evil- 
minded perſons, that rather deſtroy the properties of other men, than 
lawfully uſe them for their neceſſary ſubſiſtence ; 1 ſhall decline any 
Advice or Directions in that kind; and proſecute that moſt lawful, juſt, 
and honeſt way of Angling, ſo much celebrated by the Ingenious of eve- 
ry degree. 


S ECT. L ho 
Of Angling. 


There is not any Exerciſe more pleaſing nor agreeable to a truly ſober 
and ingenious man; than this of Angling 5 a moderate, innocent, falubri- 
ous, and delighttul exerciſe: It wearieth not a man over-much, unleſs 
the Waters lie remote from his home: 1t 1njureth no man, ſo that it be 
inan open large water ; he being eſteemed a Beaſt rather than a Man that 
will oppoſe this Exerciſe : neither doth it anywiſe debauch him that 
uſeth it : The delight alſo of it, rouzes up the Ingenious early in the 
Spring-mornings, that they have the benetit of the ſweet and pleaſant 
Morning-air, which many through {luggiſhneſs enjoy not ; ſo that Health 
( the greateſt Treaſurethat Mortalsenjoy ) and Pleaſure, go hand in hand 
in this exerciſe. What can more be ſaid of it, than that the moſt Inge- 
nious molt uſe it ? | 

05:r21tiors When you have any leiſure days or hours from your ordinary Profeſſ1- 
in Argling. on or Imployment, you cannot better ſpend them than in this innocent 
Exerciſe 3 wherein obſerve that your Apparel be not of any bright or 
30 bright frightning colour, leſt that drive the Fiſh out of your reach, or make 
#15 themtimerous, | 
Bait the That you bait the place you intend to Anglein, with ſuch things the 
fircamor Fiſh you aim at generally affct, for ſeveral days before you Angle, if it 
T7” bea [tanding or quiet Water, but if a ſwift ſtream, thereis no great need 
of any; but if you do, let it be buta few hours before, or juſt at your 
Angling-time, and that above your Hook. 
Provide The beſt time to provide Rods and Stocks is in December or January, 
good Keds. before the rifing of the Sap 3 when gathered, dry them by degrees, in a 
ſmoaky place is beſt; they are better to uſe at ſixteen Months old than 
ſooner. To preſerve them rub them over with Linſeed-Oy], or ſweet- 
Butter never Salted, twice or thrice a year: If your Stock be hollow 
fill the bore with Oy], and let it ſtand twenty four hours, and then pour 
It out again; this will preſerve it from injury. 

If the top of your Rod be brittle or decayed, you may whip on a 
pieceof Whalebone made round and taper, which will be better thanthe 
natural top, 

In making your Lines obſerve, that for moſt forts of Fiſh the Hair- 
Line 1s the beſt, becauſe it is not ſo apt to ſnarl as other Lines, and will 
yield to the ſtreining of the Fiſh very much before it will break 3 which 
1s avery Hon advantage in the taking of a ſtubborn Fiſh. Let the Hair 
be round you make your Line withal, andas near as you can of a lize: 
Alſo you may colour your Haw of a Sorrel, Grey, or Green colour 3 but 
then they are a little weakened by the colouring. 


The Line. 


It 
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It 15 good to provide your ſelf with all forts of Hooks ; the fmalleſt 76-7-.c's 
to take the {maller Fiſh withal, and the greater the greater Fiſh. Alto 
with Hooks peculiar for the Jack or Pike, and Hooks to Jay for Eels. 

Your Flotes may be made ot Quills, or of Cork and Quills, which are 7h Flote 
the beſt, and leaſt offenſive. Let your Plummet wherewith you ſound =o _ 
the depth of the Water be of Lead, about the weight of a Musket Bul- © 
letz which is very covenient to know the depth of the Water by, | 

According to the nature of the Fiſh, ſo you mult provide your felfwith 3its. 
Baits. Herein obſerve, that it you open the firſt Fiſhes Maw that you 
take, you may fee what that Fiſh moſt delights in for that ſeaſon. If you | 
uſe Paſts for Baits, you mult add Flax or Wooll, to keep the Paſte from 
waſhing off the Hook. The Eyes of the Fiſh you take are good Baits 
for many ſorts of Fiſh; for the Trout, Flies, and Palmer-worms made 
artificially, ate the beſt Baits in clear Water, the Seaſon being obſerved 
wherein each of themis to be uſed - Any Baits annointed with Gum of Ivy 
diflolved in Oyl of Spike, or with the Oyl of Ivy-berries, or the Oyl of | 
Polypodie of the Oak mixed with Turpentine, will be great inticements to | 
Fiſh to bite. | +2 

[t is beſt fiſhing in a River a little diſturbed with Rain, or in Cloudy Seaſons for | 
weather; the South-wind is the beſt, the Weſt indifferent, the Eaſt the £9'"s: 
worſt : but if the weather be warm,and the Sky Cloudy, they will bite in 
q any wind, Keep your ſelf as far from the Water-ſide as you can, and fiſh 
l down the Stream. In a (wif't ſtream where the bottom is hard,and not too 
[ deep, it you go into the middle of it and caſt your Fly up agaii ſt the 
: Stream, the Trout that lies upon the Fin in ſuch ſtrong Curients, and 
diſcerns you not, being behind him, preſently takes your bait. 

In March, April, and September, and all the Winter-months, it is beſt 
fiſhing in a clear, ſerene, and warm day ; but in the Summer-time, in the 
Mornings, Evenings, and cooleſt cloudy weather. 

After a clear Moon-ſhiny night, if the day ſucceeding prove Cloudy, 
isa very good time for Angling : for it is the nature of moſt Fiſh to be 
fearful to ſtir in bright nights; and ſo being hungry, if the weather in the 
Morning prove Cloudy, they will bite eagerly, | 

To the intent that you may not labour in vain, I ſhall give you a hint Seaſons not 
; of ſuch times that Fiſh delight not inbiting ; though ſome that have more '2 419i! 
than ordinary sk1il), may poſlibly take a few at any time. 

In the extremity of heat, when the Earth is parch'd with Drought, 
there is little ſport tobe obtained 3 nor in froſty weather, the Air being 
clear, unleſs in the Evening 3 nor in high Winds; nor in ſharp North or 
Eaſt-winds; nor immediately after Spawning-time, their hunger being 
abated, and the Fiſh not worth taking : Nor yet after a dark night, for 
then the greater Fiſh have been abroad, and ſatiated themſelves; but the 
little Fiſh will then bite beſt, having abſconded themſelves all night for 
fear of the greater. 

The greateſt Fiſh bite beſt- in the night, being fearful to ſtir in the bl 
day : Therefore that is the beſt ſeaſon to Angle for them. 1 
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Of Fiſhing. 


$42/mon. 


Trout, 


Pike. 


ER CY Fx 
Of Anzling for Salmon and Trout. 


The Salmonand Tort are Fiſh much of a Complexion and Nature, 
different in their Seaſons from other Fiſh : The way of Angling for them 
is much after the ſame manner. 

The Salmon biteth beſt in the Summer-Months, about three of the 
clock in the afternoon : He keeps not to one haunt, but ſwims generally 
in the deepect and broadeſt parts of the River, near the ground 3 and 
1s caught with Worm, Fly, or Minnow. The Garden-worm 1s an exce]- 
lent bait for a Salmoz, it kept in Moſs about twenty daysz which will 
ſcoure them, and make them tough and clear. 

You may alſo troul for a Salmon as you do for a Pike, with a Troul- 
ing-Rod and Line. 

Your Artificial Flies for a $a/729z mult be larger than for a Trozt, and 
the Wings and Tail long. 

In Angling for a Salzoz at ground, put two ar three Worms ata time 
on the Hook, and give him time to gorge the Bait. 

The Troxt 1s alſo taken with Worm, Minnow, or Fly. To fiſh for them 
in the night, which is the beſt time for the great Trouts, take two great 
Worms of equal length, and put them on your Hook; caſt them at a 
good diſtance from you, and draw them to you againon the top of the 
Water, not letting them fink, and give the Trout time to gorge his Bair. 
Inſtead of theſe Worms, you may ule a black Snai), or a piece of Black 
Velvet, which is as well: They bite in the night beſt in the ſtill Deeps, 

but then unuſually 1n the Streams. 

If you batt with a Minnow, you muſt place it ſo on the Hook, that the 
Minnow muſt run round as you draw it towards you and to that end you 
muſt have a Swivel on your Line, Jeſt the running round of the Minnow 
over-twiſt your Line. The fame may you do for a Salmor or Pike. 

It you bait with Flies, or Palmers Natural or Artificial, be ſure to ob- 
ſerve the Seaſon, what Palmer or Fly they moſt delight in at that time ; 
that take, or imitate it as near as you Can. 


SOT. FI 


Of Angling for the Pike and Perch. 


Theſe are two ſorts of White Fiſh that Spawn in the Spring early, and 
are greedy Fiſh of Prey, eſpecially the Pake, which will prey on its own 
Kind. 

You way take the Pike by hanging your Line to a Tree on the ſide of 
the River, witha living Bait on the Hook, as a Minnow, Dace, Roach, 
or ycllow Frog; but let not the Linehang at the full length, but con- 
tracted into a cleft (tick, that when the Pike bites he may eaſily draw it 
out, and have time and ſcope enough to pouch his Bair. 

Or you may Trowl for him; which muſt be with a very long Line 
wound up atthe handleof your Rod on a ſmall Winch or Windlace ; and 
at the top of the Rod, whic? 1s {tubbed, the Line muſt gs through a 
Ring, 
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Ring, that when the Fiſh hath taken the Bait, he may, by your lettin 
him have Line enough, gorge his Bait, and hang himſelf. Your Line ws 
be ſtrong, and armed with ſmall Wire next the Hook, about feven or 
eight Inches. 

You may Fiſh at Snap with hin as with other Fiſh, if you pleaſe; but 
your Tackling muſt be very ſtrong. . 

A Pike bites at all Baits except the Fly, and bites beſt at three in the 
afternoon, inclear Water, with a gentle Gale, from Midſummer to the end 
of Autumn, In Winter he bites all day long : In the Spring he bites in . 
Morning and Evening. = | 

The beſt time to take the Perch, is when the Spring is far ſpent ; for then 7:15, 
you may take all near you at one ſtanding, | 

His Baits are the Minnow, little Frog, or a ſmall Worm : He bites well 
all the day in cloudy weather, but chiefly from eight to ten, and fron 
three to fix. He alſo bites at almoſt any Bait. 
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Of Angling in ſtanding-Water, for Pond-Fiſh. 


The Fiſh that are moſt uſual in ſtanding Waters or Fiſh-ponds, are the 
Carp and the Texch : Some there are that are common to both,as the Breazz, 
Dace, Roach, Eel and Perch. Angling for Pond-fiſh is the moſt eafie of 
any way 3 and where there are a good ſtock, much ſport there is, 

The Carp is beſt of all freſh-water Fiſh, and will live the longelt, except cr. 

' the Fel out of the Water, This Fiſh is very ſubtle, and biteth but ſeldom; 
and that in warm weather, cloudy ; early in the Morning, or late in the 
Evening. 

The Baits for a Carp, are either Worms or Paſts. A Paſte made up of 
Bean-flower, Honey, and a little Afafetida, hath proved very well. Others 
have preſcribed Bean-flower, mingled with the fleſh of a Cat cut ſmall, 
and beaten very wellin a Mortar with Honey, fo long, till the whole is 
ſo tough to hang on a Hook without waſhing off. A little Wpoll added 
in the making of it up, will make it hold the better. 

Gentles anointed with Honey, and put on the Hook with a piece of 
Scarlet dipt in the ſame, is eſteemed the beſt of all Baits for the Carp. 

The Terch, for his ſlimineſs, accounted the Phyſitian of Fiſhes, delights Track 
only in ſtanding Waters, and eſpecially amongſt Weeds, Flags, ec. In 
the hotteſt weather, early and late, and, all the night, this Fiſh delights 
molt to bite. | 

He delights in the ſame Baits as doth the Carp. Theſtronger the Paſts 
are of Aafetiae, or other Gums or Oyls, the ſooner he will bite. , . 

The Dace is commonly a River-Fiſh, yet doth very well in Filk-ponds, 7ace, 
if any think it worth their coſts and pains to keep them there : But in ei- | 
ther place, the beſt Baits for them are Flies, whereof they affe& the Ant- - * 
fly above the reſt. For ground-Baits, the Grub that is found in Plough- 
ed-grounds, Gentles, and the young brood of Walps,or fuch-like, are very 
good : Small Worms, Paſts, and ſuch-like, they will not refuſe. _ | | 

The Roach is much of the ſame nature as 1s the Dace, but. more ulu- z,,, [ 
al in ſtanding Waters than the other : Worms, and other. ground-Baits, 


are molt proper for them, 
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Of Fiſhing. 


Eels, 


Ay Angle, 


With Bank- 
books, 


By Snigling. 


By Bobling. 


Though the Breazz be found in ſome Rivers, yet is moſt uſual and beſt 
in Ponds or ſtanding Waters. The beſt time for Angling for them, is 
from the end of July until Autarms; for in June and beginning of July 
they Spawn, and are not in their ſeaſon. The beſt bait for them is the 
Red Worm that uſually lics at the root of the Dock : They alſo bite at 
Paſts, Waſps, Flies, Graſhoppers, &*c. 

Although the Bream be eſteem'd as a mean Fiſh, yet where they are 
preſerved in good Water, till they are at their full growth and far, they 
are a moſt excellent Fiſh. 

As for the Perch, you have direCtions before, concerning the taking of 
him in Rivers, the ſame will ferve1n Ponds. 

The Eel 1s a Fiſh that delights in obſcure places, whilſt any light ei- 
ther of the Sun or Moon appears, being a {weet Fiſh, and a prey to Fowl 
as well as Fiſh, but in the night-time, and the darker the night the bet- 
ter. This Fiſh wanders abroad out of her lurking places, and preys on 
any bait that is fleſhy, either Worms, Snails, raw Fleſh, Frogs, young 
Birds, or the like. : 

You may Angle for them in the night in ſtanding Waters, as you do 
for other Fiſh, and they will bite, ſo that you lie near or on the ground. 

Alſo you may bait many Hooks over night with Worms, and faſten 
them on the Bankſides: Let the Bait lie in the Stream on the ground 
all night, and you will have almoſt on every hook an Eel, fo that you 
be there at day-break in the morning to take them 3 for as ſoon as day- 
light appears they will unhook themſelves, though it be to the tearing 
in pieces their own Intrails. You muſt be ſure that your Hooks be ſtrong, 
and w Lines may be of good, fine and ſtrong handle-bound Pack- 
thread, 

Eels commonly abſcond themſelves under ſtones in ſtony Waters, and 
under Timber, Planks, or ſuch-like 3 about Mills, Wears, Flood-gates, 
Bridges, ec. in the day-time, where you may take them by this way of 
Sr7gling ; that is, by baiting a ſtrong Hook on a ſhort but ſtrong Line 
with a large Garden-worm : Then with a ſtick cleft at the top, faſten 
therein the Line near the Hook, and guide the ſtick into the places where 
you thinkethe Eels are, and thruſt it up and down, and you ſhall be ſure, 
if any Eel be there, as ſoon as ſhe feels the ſtick, fhe will turn and bite; 
but be ſure you pull not too hard leſt you tear out your hold. 

There is a way of taking Eels by bobbing ; which is thus: Take of the 
large Garden-Worms well-ſcoured, and with a Needle run ſome ſtrong 
twiſted Silk through them from end to end, and wrap them oftentimes 
about a board; then tye them together with the ends of the Silk, that they 
may hang in hanks, and faſten them at the end of a ſmall Cord, with a 
Plummet of Lead, about three quarters of a pound, a little aboye the 
Bob : the other end of rhe Cord faſten to a long Pole, and therewith may 
you Fiſh in muddy Water after a Rain. When you perceive by moving 
of your Bob, that the Eels do tug at it, then gently raiſe them to the Sur- 
face of the Water, and ſo bring them to Land; for the Eels being greedy 
of the Worms, ſwallow them, and the Silk hangs in their Teeth, that 
they are eaſily taken, five or fix at a time. Some make up a bundle of 
new Hay and Worms together, and ſolet it down into the Water ; which 
the Eels readily come to, and thruſt their Heads into the Hay after the 
Worms, and by that means are taken. Others take a round Net made faft 
to a ſmall Iron-hoop, and ler it down into the Water with a _— 

| O 
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of Worms in the midſt ; which when the Eels come unto, by a ſuddain 
raiſing the Hoop, are taken in the Net : for in ſome gravelly Tide-wa- 


ters, Eels, eſpecially the ſmall Grigs , will feek abroad 1n the day-time, 
and give you excellent ſport. | 
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Of Angling for the Barbel, Grailing, Umber, 
Chevin and Chub. 
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Theſe Fiſh are not ſo univerſal as the other before diſcourſed of; there- 
fore the leſs ſhall be faid of them. Asfor the Barbel, it is a Fiſh very plen- 2:4. 
tiful in the Trext, and comes 1n ſeaſon about the end of May, and fo 
holds it till near Mzchaelmas, and hath his haunts amongſt weedy and hol- 
low places, amongſt Piles and Stakes; 1s a ſtrong Fiſh, and muft be 
taken with very ſtrong Tackling : His Bait is a very well ſcoured Worm, 
Gentles, or Cheeſe ſteeped in Honey. 

The Grailing and Umber are near alike ; they are in ſeaſon all the Sum- Grailing and 
mer, andare then taken with a large Graſhopper, (the wings being taken ©”. 
off.) After the Graſhopper is on the Hook, at the point put on a ſmall 
Cadworm, and keep your Bait in continual motion : Let the Hook be 
ſhank'd with Lead, and covered with the Bait. | 

The Umber is taken with a Fly, as is a Trout. 

The Chevin and Chub ate common in the Trent, but no very pleaſant Chevin and 
Fiſh: They are in ſeaſon all the Summer,and are taken with Worms, Flies, <# 
Snails, Cherries, Graſhoppers, Grain, Cheele, &*c. | 

There are many other ſorts of ſmall Fiſh, as the Bleak, Flounder, Gudge- Small Fiſh," 
on, Ruff, Minnow, Loach, and Bullhead : The ways of taking them, for 
brevity fake I ſhall omit. 

In the 1/e of Fight, and other places Weſtward, in the Rocks on the cormorant 
Sea-ſhore, are great numbers of Cormorants bred, being a large Fowl, *ihng 
and live only by preying on Fiſh; and are ſo dextrous at it, that inthe 
open Seas they will dive, and ſwittly purſue their Game, and take and 
carry them to their Nets; that the Inhabitants near adjacent do often 
goe to theſe Rocks, and furniſh themſelves with Fiſh brought thither by 
them at their breeding-times. Theſe Birds may be fo brought up tame, 
that they will in our ordinary clear Rivers dive, and take you as ma- 
ny Trouts or other Fiſh, as you pleaſe, or the place affords, putting but a 

| ſmall Collar over the Neck of the Fow], that the Fiſh may not pats into | 
her Stomack. When you intend tor your Game, you muſt carry her 
out Faſting : put on her Loop or Collar, and let her go into the Water, 
ſhe will Dive, and ſtreightly purſue the Fiſh ſhe hath moſt mind to, for- 
ward and backward ; and when ſhe hath caught her Game, ſhe gives it a 
toſs into the Air, and receives it end-wiſe into her Mouth ; which will 
ſtretch like the Head of a Snake, and admic of a large Fiſh into her 
Throat, which will ſtop at the Collar. Then hold out an Eel to her (which 
you mult carry alive or dead with you to that purpoſe)and ſhe will come 
to your hand, and will by your afli{tance diſgorge her prey immediately, 
and to her ſport again; and will ſo continue, till ſhe hath furniſhe you 
with as much as you candeſire. By this means may you take more than 
any other way whatſoever, and exceeds any of the Sports of Hawking or 
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Of Fiſh-ponds, 


It 1s no ſmall Improvement to watry-Lands that are not kind 
for Graſs or Corn to convert them into Fiſh-ponds; the dead, 
heavy, and more groſs Waters are moſt proper for Carps, Trenches, 
Breams, & c, Carps eſpecially will raiſe a conſiderable improvement, be- 
Ivg a Fiſh that ſeldom wants a Market. 

Thoſe Ponds that ſtand near the Sea, and whoſe Water 1s a little 
brackiſh, yield the beſt and fatteſt Carps 3 therefore it would not be amiſs 
to ca(t into your Fiſh-ponds, through which there is but little current, 
ſometimes a Load or more of the refuſe ſalt Earth, that at the Salternes is 
caſt out and of no value. This may as well improve theſeFiſh as the na- 
turally brackiſh Water, and as well as Salt doth Pigeons, e*c. 

Trout-Ponds if they are made at the very head of a Chaulky Spring, 
that the Trouts may feed at the very Atoms of Chalke that iſſue out 
of the Rocks with the Water, are a great improvement to theſe Fiſh ; But 
if the Water run far, it ſuffereth its Atoms to precipitate, and doth not 
improve the Trout to that degree of Redneſs and ſpeedy growth, as other- 
wiſe it would do; ſome feed them with Fleſh, ec. but it is not ſo good 
as the natural Food. | 

Thoſe that live near the Sea-ſidemay make a very conſiderable advan- 


tage of Pools for the fatning of Oyſters, preſerving of Lobſters, ec. 
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Uri, ſicuti in Urbe; ſingula opera ſua habent peculiaria tempo- 
ra : There is a peculiar time for moſt Aﬀairs in the World , but 
more eſpecially for ſuch Labours and Attions that depend upon the 
mutable Seaſons of the Tear ; which being duly obſerved, is no ſmall 
advantage to the Hucbandman : Ephemeridem habeat quid quoquo tempo- 
re faciendum , 7s Florentines advice ; that every Conntryman may. have his 
Draught before him to direit him , and reinforce his memory , that his multi- 
tude of occaſions may not ſo far obliterate thoſe things to his lofi and diſad- 
vantage, but that he may here daily revive and renew his neceſſary intentions, 

and take time by the Fore-lock ; as Pliny obſerved ; Frontem Domini plus 

prodefle quam occiput ; for 7ime is a thing ſo precious , and Occaſion ſo 
precipitous ; and where many things are to be done, Time let paſſ, prevents 
the ſucceſs of our endeavonrs, and loſſand confuſion ſucceeds ; Semper autem 

dilator operum vir cum damnis Iuttatur: /* 3s a very great nepledt 118 

Agriculture zo be 109 /are, it brings a conſiderable dammage ; like a backward 

year that produces a bad Crop , fo doth a backward Husbandman meet with 

ſmall gains, You very rarely find a thriving Husband behind with his Af- 
fairs, or a declining Husband ſo forward as his Neighbour. 


' Nudus ſerito , nuduſque arato, 
Nudus quoque metito, {1 quidem tempeſtiva omnia voles, 
Opera terre Cereris': ut tib1 ſingula 
Tempeſtiva creſcant, ne quando interim egens, 
Mcndices ad alienas domos, nihilque efficias. 


1t was Heliod's advice, to Plough, Sow, and Reap in good time, if you ex- 
pect a complete reward of your Zabours. | : 

But if it be not in every ones power, though he knew the Seaſons for all 
thinzs, to obſerve them, by reaſon of the multitude and variouſneſs of buſineſs 
that flows upon the laborious Husbandman, at ſome certain times of the yeax 
more than at other, many caſualties alſo intervening ; to ſuch it is adviſed, 
that they make uſe of the next opportunity conventent, to do what before they 
have omitted: 7et Cato tells you, Res Ruſtica ſic eſt, fi unum ſero feceris, 
omnia opera lero facies; meglect one, neglett all, | 

There are two forts of Times and Seaſons preſcribed by the Ancients to be 
obſerved in Agriculture, viz. of the Zear, being, only of the motion of the 
Sun 7hroueh the Twelve Signs of the Lodiack, which begets the different Sea- 
fons and Temperatures of the Spring, Summer, Autumn, ad Winter ; and 
of the Aſpects and ſtate of the Moon and riſing and ſetting of the Stars : 
whereof, ad alſo of ſeveral Prognoſticks of the mutability, ſtate and condition 
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of the ſeveral Seaſons, and their Natural Inclinations, T7 ſhall take notice in 
this enſuing Kalendar, and give you at the end of it a Breviat of ſuch Obfer- 
vations as 1 have found in ſeveral Anclent and Modern Authors treating of 
that Subject. 


They ſhould befides their Obſervations make 

From Northern Stars, the Skies, and Silver Snake, 

Like thoſe homeward through {woln Billows trade, 

And Oyſter-breeding Helſpont invade. Virgit: 


The uſe of this part of Aſtrology hath been by Pliny and other Ancients 
eſteemed as neceſſary to be obſerved and underſtood by the Farmer as by the 
Sayler. | 

4 for the Times and Seaſons of the Tear, from the beginning to the end 
thereof, every day ſomething is to be done by the Husbandman , as was ſaid of 
a Gardiner, that his work is never at an end, it begins with the Year, and con- 
tinues to the next : Annus in opere Ruſtico abſolutus eſt : yet 75 zt not every 
year alike, neither is every place alike ; ſome years, or at leaſt ſome Seaſons of 
the year, prove more forward by two or three Heeks, or more, at one time than 
at another : Alſo the ſituation of places, either better defended from, or more 
obvious to the intemperature of the Air , begets ſome alterations. In theſe, 
and ſuch like Caſes, the ſubſequent Rules are to be ſeaſonably applied by the 
Fudicious Husbandman, according as the Seaſon happens to be earlier or later, 
or the different ſituation of places requires. 

This Method in general is the ſame that hath been «ſed by the moſt Ancicnt 
that (7 have underſtood to) have written of Agriculture ; ard alſo our Mo- 
derns, as you may obſerve in Heſiod, Columella, Palladius de Serres, Auguſti- 
no, Gallo, Tuſſer, Markham, Stevenſon, ard others ; and laſt of all Mr. 
Evelin his excellent Kalendarium Hortenſe, at the end of his Sylya. 

T ſhall endeavour herein to be as brief as 1 can, I ſhall add nothing more 
than what is neceſſary , and ſhall leave out (uch things that are but little to our 
purpoſe, and ſhall begin with the major part of our Preſidents in the like caſe : 
although the year , in reſpet# of the Sun's entrance into Aries , and the Com- 
mencement of the date of the year , begins in March ; yet Tuſfer declines 
both,and begins at Michaelmas,it being the uſual time for the Farmer to enter 
on his Farm, the ground being then more eaſily cleared of its former ſtock, than 
at any other time. But ſeeing that it is no very material thing when we begin, 
our labour having no end , we will tread the moſt uſual Path , decline both Fx- 
tremes , and begin when our days do ſenſibly lengthen , our hopes revive of an 
approaching Summer, and our Almanacks give us « New-years day. 
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id Sup riſe: | San fet. | 
a Ik a 
1 | New-years-aay. 
+ : 
3 Caſtor and Pollux riſe in the evening. 
4 $ 06 4 00 
5 
6 | Twelf-tide. 
7 | | TY 
8 Zacida Corona, or thee Crown, is with the 
9 SUN. | 
10 | Sur in Aqua. om Dog-ſtar riſeth in the Evening. 
II | 
I2 
| 13 | | 
14 
5 
16] 7 45 4 15 
17 
18 
19 | 
Z0 1 
21 | | 
22 | Yincent. 
23 
7 4. 50 
WM 25 P amul”s aay. 
| 27 
28 
C -- 29 | 
30 |. Charles his Martyrdom. 
[30d 7 15 [4 45] 


Menſis diffeillimus hic Hybernus s difficilis ovibus, difficiliſque homi- 
nibus. 
: | 'His Month is the rich mans charge, and the poor mans miſery ; the 
cold like the days increaſe, yet qualified with the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the approaching Spring : The Trees, Meadows and Fields 
are now naked, unleſs cloathed in white, whileſt the Countryman fits 
at home, and enjoys the Fruit of his paſt Labours, and contemplates ON 
his intended Enterpriſes. Now is welcome a cup of good Cider, or 0- 
ther excellent Liquors, ſuch that you prepared the Autumn before ; mo- 
derately taken, ir proves the beft Phyſick = _ | 
A cold Fanuary is feaſonable : Plough up or fallow the Ground you 
intend for Peaſe: water Meadows and Paſtures : drain Arable grounds 
where you intend to ſow Peaſe, Oats or Barley : rear Calves, mg > 


Qq 
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lay Dung on heaps, catry it on the Land in froſty Weather z on Paſture- 
land hedge and ditch. | 

Plant Timber-trees, or any Coppice-wood, or Hedge-wood ; and al- 
{o Quick-ſets: cut Coppices and Hedge-rows ; lopand prune greater Trees. 

Feed Doves, and repair Dove-houles ; cut away Ant-hills, and fill up 
the holes in Meadow and Paſture-grounds ; gather ſtones, cc. have fpe- 
cial cate to Ews and Lambs ; houſe Calves ; Geld young Cattle ſoon 
_ they are fallen : ſow Oats, if you will have of the beſt, ſays old 
Tuſſer. | FEES | 


Otes. . © * Fn Janivere Hugband that poucheth the G2otes, 
Will break up his Lay, oz be ſowing of Oteg. 
Dtes ſown in Janivere, lap by the ndheat 3. 
Jn May by the Hay, fox Cattle to eat. 


Lant Vines, and other Fruit-trees, if the weather be open and 

$5468 mild; dig and trench Gardens, or other ground for Peaſe, Beans, 

&c. againft the Spring: dig Borders, uncover roots of Trees where 

need is, and add ſuch Manure to them as they require : yon may allo, if 

the weather prove mild, ſet Beans and Peaſe. As yet Roſes may be 
cut and removed. | 

Prune Orchard-fruits and Vines, ſo that it be not froſty; nail and 
trim Wall-fruits ; cleanſe Trees of Moſs in moiſt weather. 

Gather Cions for Grafts, and ſtick them in the ground ; for they 
will take the better, being kept fome time from the Tree ; and at the 
latter end, if the weather be mild, you may begin to Graft. 

Make your Hot-bed, and fow therein your choice Saliads; ſow Col- | 
t:flowers; ſecure your choice Plants and Flowers from the injury of 
the weather, by Covers, by Straw, or Dung : Earth up the roots of 
{uch Plants the Froſts have uncovered. 

Set Traps to deſtroy Vermine, where you have or ſow ſuch Plants 
or Seeds as they injure. 

Take Fowl, deſtroy Sparrows in Barns, and near them ; kill the Opes | 
or Bull-finches that feed on the buds of Fruit-trees. ; 

Dig a Weedy Hop-garden. : 
{i Turn up your Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them with warm and kweet 
_ Wort dexterouſly. Alſo you may remove Bees. 


Hop-garden, 


FEBRUARY 
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FEBRUARY 
Sun ſet. | 
[h. m.| 
| 


Candlemas.. Cor Zzonis riſeth in the evening; 


” 


Sun riſe. 
m. 


— 


7 00 5 oo | Sunin P:ſces. 


© QY- mat yYuw yo = 


I4 Palentine. 
5 LY ew 2 
16 6 45 5 15 | Cor Hhareriſethin the evening. _ 

17 The Za of the Zyor riſeth in the Evening; 


19 | Fomahant is with the Sun. 


23 6 3o 5 30 
24 | Matthias. | 


Ut ſementem feceris, ita & metes. 


This Moneth 1s uſually ſubjeQto much Rain or Snow- if it prove 
cither, it is not to be accounted unſeaſonable; the Proverb being, #e- 
bruary fill Dike, with either black or white. 

Now ſow all ſorts of Grey-peaſe, Fitches, Beans and Oats: Carry out 
Dung, and ſpread it before the Plough, andalſo on Paſture-ground; this 
being the principal Moneth for that purpoſe. | 


: | 'His 13 a principal Seed-month for ſuch they uſually call Lenten-Grain. 


Plant Quick-ſets newly raiſed ; the Spring being ſo near, they EY 


not keep long. ; 
Set Willow-plants, or Pitchers; and alfo Poplars, Ofiers, and other 


- Aquaticks. 


Sow Muſtard-ſeed and Hemp-ſeed, if the Spring prove mild; feed 
your Swans, and make their Neſts where the Floods reach them nor, 

Soil Meadows that you cannot overflow or water ; catch Moles, and le- 
yel Mole-hills.” 


Q q Alſo 


» _ - — - 
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Alſo this is the only time'for plaſhing of Quick-ſets, and a very good 
ſeaſon for the ſhrouding or lopping of Trees, or cutting Coppices. 


Ou may yet prune and trim Fruit-trees, and cleanſe them from 
Moſs and Cankers. Now isa very good time for grafting the more 
forward ſort of Fruit-trees, if the weather be temperate. 

Your tender Wall-fruit cut not till you think the hard Froſts ate over: 

Plant Vines, or any forts of Fruit-trees in open weather : trim up your 
Palliſade-hedges and Eſpaliers : ſet Kernels, Nuts, or ſtones of Fruit, and 
other hard ſeeds. | 

Lay branches to take root, or place Baskets,cc. of Earth for the branch- 
es to paſs through. 

Sow Anniſe, Beans, Peaſe, Raddiſh, Parſnips, Carrots, Onions, Parſley, 
Spinage, and other hardy Herbs or Seeds, and plant Cabbage-plants: 
plant out Colteflowers into warm places: Alſo plant Liquorice. Yer you 
may deſtroy Sparrows. Now is the time the Bull-fnch doth the greateſt 
harm to the buds of Fruit-trees. 

Make up your Hot-beds for Melons, Cucumbers, &c. Sow Aſparagus. 
Continue Vermine-traps, and pick up all the Snails you can find, and 
deſtroy Frogs and their Spawn. 

A good time to ſew Fiſh-ponds, and take Fiſh; the moft Fiſh being 
now in ſeaſon. | 

Now you may, if the weather prove milde, plant Hops, and dreſs 
them that are out of heart. 

Half open your paſſages for Bees ; and now may ye remove them. 


MARCH. 
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Sun ſet. 
. al 
5 45 
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Sun in Aries, EquinoCtial. = 
Ardurns riſeth 1n the evening. 


| 


Calf of the right leg of Bootes fiſeth in the 


Evening. 
Spica Pirgiiis rifeth int the evening; 
Lady-aay. 


] 


Second Star in the /eft wirie of v8 riſeth in 


| theevening. 


Titan doth by his preſence now revive 
Things Senl(ible, as well as Yegetive. 


7” beginning of A7arch uſually concludes the nipping Winter, the 

cnd initiates the ſubſequent welcome Spring according to the Pro- 
verb, March cometh in like a Lyon, and goes out like a Lamb, If it prove 
cold, it is ſeaſonable to check the pregnant Buds, and forbid them till a 
more fate and opportune ſeaſon near approaching. If this Month prove 
dry, the Countryman counts it Ominous of a happy Year for Corn. 


March-Duft to be ſofd, "SEMI 
wozth Zanſome of Gold. 


| Let Cattle no longer feed on Meadows nor Marſhes you intend to 


Mow : have ſpecial regard to the Fences, both'of Meadow and Corn. 
About 
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About the end of this Month you may begin to ſow Barley, earlier in 
Clay than in Sand. You may now row! Wheat, if the weather prove 
dry : make an end of ſowing all forts of Pulſe. Yon may now ſhroud 
or lop old Trees, and fell Coppice-wood better than at any other Sea- 
{on in the Year. | 

This is the only time for the raiſing the beſt brood of Poultry. 

It isa good time to {et Ofiers, Wiilows, and uther Aquaricks: fow the 
Rye ealled /arch-Rye. 

: In this Month, 2nd the next, you may ſow all forts of French-Graſſes, 
or new Hays ; as Clovcr, St. Foyn, &c. Aliv now ſow Hemp and Flax, 
if the weather be ternperate. 

The principal time oi tae year for the deſtruction of Moles. 

Sow any ſort of white Peaſe, or Haſtings. ; | 

This is the principal Month in the year for grafting all ſorts of Fruit- 
trees. Now cover the roots of all fuch Trees you laid bare in the Win- 
ter preceding, and remove ſuch young Trees you omitted to remove in 
the better Seaſon. 

Carry Dung into your Gardens, Orchards, &c. 

Turn your Fruitin the Room where it lies, but open not yet the Win- 
dows. 

You may now tranſplant moſt forts of Garden-herbs, Sweet-herbs, 
and Summer-flowers ; make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, Melons, &c. Sat- 
fron alſo may now be planted, and Madder. 

Now ſow Endive, Succory, Leeks, Raddiſh, Beets, Parſnips,Skirrets, 
Parſley, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Borrage, Chervil, Selicry, Smallage, Allifand- 
ers, cc. Allo Letrice, Onions, Garlick, Orach, Curflain, Turneps, Peaſe, 
Carrots, Cabbage, Creſles, Fennel, Marjerom, Baſil, Tobacco, Leeks, Spin- 
age, Marigolds, &c. | | 

Dreſs np and ftring your Strawberry-beds; uncover Aſparagus-Beds, 
and traniplant Zparages , {lipand plant Artichoaks and Liquorice. 

Stake and bind up the weakeſt Plants againſt the winds : ſow Pinks, 
Carnations, &c. In this Month ſow Pine kernels, and the Seeds of all 
Winter-greens. | 

Plant all Garden-herbs and Flowers that have fibrous Roots. 

Sow choice Flowers that are not natural for our Clime in Hot-beds this 
Month. 

You may now plant Hops ; is a very ſeaſonable time to drefs them. 

Now the Bees ſit, keep them cloſe night and morning, it the weather 
proveill, You may yet remove Bees. 
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Day Sun iriſe, | Sun ſet. | 
h. m. h. m. . p | 


5 T5 6 45 | 
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Io (Sun in Zanr.. 


© 


13h Cauda Zeonis ſets in the mornins; 


17 4 45 7 5-1 


23 Sr. Georpe. | ' 
| af J 
; 25 Mark Fvang. - | = 

26 &. 40 7 -Þ Pergilies or Pletades, rife with the Sun, 
| TT 1 

| 28 | 
zo 


| | | 


Diluculo ſurgere ſaluberrimun eſt. | 


He Mornings now ſeem pleaſant, the Days long. The \ymphs 
of the /Yoods in Conſort welcome in Aurora. 


That makeſt all things young and freſh appear : 
TVhen we deſpair , thy ſeaſonable Showers 


| 
Hail April, true Medea of the Zear, ; | 
Comfort the Corn, and chear the droopins Flowers. | 


| Adry Seaſon to fow Bartey in is beſt, to prevent Weeds. If April 
prove dry, Fallowing is good. | 
| Fell the Timber you intend to barque ; if the Spring be forward, 
cleanſeand rid the Coppices, and preſerve them from Cattle ; keep Geeſe 

and 
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and Swine out of Commons or Paſtures. 

Pick up Stones in the new-ſown Land, ſow Hemp and Flax. 

Cleanſe Ditches, and get in your Manure that hes 1n the Streets or Lanes, 
or lay it on heaps. 

Set Ofiers, Willows, and other Aquaticks, before they are too for- 
wards. 

You may throughout this Month ſow Clover-graſs, St. Foyn, and all 
French or other Graſles or Hays. 


Ou may yet Graff ſome ſorts of Fruit in the Stock the beginning of 
this Month. 

Now ſow all ſorts of Garden-ſeeds in dry weather, and plant all forts 
of Garden-herbs in wet weather. 

Plant French-beans, Cucumbers, Melons, Artichoaks and Madder,and 
ſow ſuch tender Seeds that could not abide the harder Froſts: ſet French- 
beans. | 

Gather up Worms and Snails after evening Showers, or early in the 
morning. 

Sow your Annual Flowers that come of Seed, that you may have 
Flowers all the Summer, and tranſplant ſuch Flowers with fibrous Roots 
you left unremoved in AZarch : ſow allo the Seeds of Winter-greens. 

Now bring forth your tender Plants you preſerved in your Conſerva- 
tory, except the Orange-tree, which may remain till May. 

Tranſplant and remove your tender Shrubs ; as Jaſimines, Myrtles, 


Oleanders, &c. Towards the end of this Month alſo in mild weather, 


clip Phillyrea, and other tonſile Shrubs, and tranſplant any fort of 
Winter-greens. 

Plant Hops, and pole them in the beginning of -4pri/, and bind them 
to the Poles. 

Open the doors of the Bee-hives, for now they hatch, that they may 
reap the benefit of the Flowry Spring ; and be careful of them. 
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Day Sun rife. Sun fet. 
h. m. Bi. 
Phil. and Fac. 
Cor Scor 1onis lets in the Morning. = 
The greater Dog-Star ſets in the Evening. 
IS 7 45 | 
The Goat-Star appears. 
Aldebras ſets in the Evening. 
Sun in Gem. Fomahant riſeth in the Morning. 
Middle Star of Andromeda's Girdle lets 
with the Sun. | 
ofe) & 00 
Cor Scorpionis riſeth in the Evening, 
50 & - © 
The Bulls Eye riſeth with the Sun. 
/. Charles/s Return. 
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Cuculus canit, quercus in frondibus 
DelecFantque mortales in immenſa terra. 


His Month uſhers in the moſt welcom ſeaſon of the Year. Now gen- 
tle Zephyrus fans the ſweet Buds: and the Ccaleſtial drops water 


fair Flora's Garden. 


The lofty Mountains ſtanding on a row, 

Hhich but of late were Perriwiggd with Snow, 
D'off their old Coats, and now are daily ſeen 

To ſtandon tip-toes all in ſwaggering green. 
Meadows and Gardens are pranckt up with Buds, 
And Chirping Birds now Chant it in the JVoods : 


The WW: arbling Swallow, and the Larks do ſing, 
To welcom in the Glorious Verdant Spring. 
Rr The 
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The Countrymans heart is revived ( if this Month prove ſeaſonable ) 
with the hopes of a happy futumz ; if it prove cold, it is an Omen of 
good for health, and promiles fair for a full Barn: the pleaſure of An- 
gling is now in its ſplendor, eſpecially for the 7roxt and Sa/moz. 

Now wean thoſe Lambs you intend to have the Milk of their Ewes : 
forbear cutting or cropping Trees you intend ſhall thrive till Oober ; kill 
Ivy. 

in your Corn be too rank, now you may mow it, or feed it with Sheep 
before it be too forward: weed Corn. In ſome places Barley may be 
ſown in this Month. | 

Now ſow Buck-Wheat or Brank ; fow latter Peaſe. Alſo Hemp and 
Flax may yet be ſown. 

Weed Quick-ſets; drain Fens and wet Grounds; Twifallow your 
Land ; carry out Soyl or Compoſt ; gather ſtones from the Fallows ; turn 
out the Calves to Graſs ; overcharge not your Paſtures, leſt the Summer 
prove dry ; get home your Fewel ; begin to burn-beat your Land ; ſtub 
or root out Goſs, Furze, Broom, or Fern; and grub up ſuch Copices, 
or other ſhrubby woody places you intend ſhould not grow again. 

Sell off your Winter-fed Cattle. : 

About the end of this Month mow Clover-grals, St. Foyn, and other 
French-graſſes. Now leave off watring your Meadows, leſt you gravel 
or rot your Grals. 

Look now after your Sheep, if this Month prove Rainy, leſt the Rot 
ſurprize them. 

Plant all ſorts of Winter-greens. 

Sow the more tender Garden Seeds ; as {weet-Marjerom, Baſil, Thyme, 
and hot Aromatick Herbs and Plants: ſct Sage and Roſemary. 

Cover nolonger your Cucumbers, Melons, &c. excepting with Glaſſes : 
ſow Purſlain, Lettice, &c. 

8 - the end of this Month, take up ſuch Tulips which are dried in the 
alk. 

Bind Hops to their Poles, and make up the Hills after Rain, 

Watch the Bees now ready to ſwarm. 


_— 
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Day| Sun riſe. | Sun (et. | 
h. m. h. mm 
I 
= Þ 
3 | 
4] 3 45 8 I5 
5 
6 
; 
9 The Head of Caftor riſeth in the Morning | 
Io 3 43 $ 17 | before the Sun. 
11 |Barnahas. Sun in Cazcer, Solſtice. 
12 | 
23 Arurus ſets in the Morning; 
14 
15 
hs | | Fhara's Heart ſets in the Evening, 
18 
19 
7 39 8 15 
21 | 
22 
23 
[24 |Fobn Baprift. 
= The Right foot of Gemini ſets in the Mor- 
7 _ . 
{ 48 | | ning. 
29 Peter Aboſtle, 
l2o| 3  |8 10 
| | 


Humida Solſtitia atque Hyemes Orate Serenas Aoricole. 


aſcends the utmoſt limits of the Zodiac towards the Pole-Artick , 
and illuminates our moſt Notthern Climes; and makes thole Countries 
that within a few Months ſeemed to be wholly bereft of pleaſure, now to 
relemble a Zerreſtrial — and gives unto them the full proportion 
of his Preſence, which in rhe Winter paſt was withdrawn, that they 
partake equally of his light with the more Southern Countries. The 
glorious Sun glads the Spirit of Nature,and the ſweet ſhowers now refreſh 
the thirſty Earth : The Grain and Fruits now ſhew themſelves to the joy 
of the Husbandman: The Trees are all in their rich array, and the Earth 
it ſelf laden with the Countrymans Wealth ; if the Weather be calm, it 


makes the Farmer {mile on his hopeful Crop. 
Re 13 This 


A Showre at this time of the year is generally welcom : now Phebus 
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This month is the prime ſeaſon for the waſhing and ſhearing of Sheep; 
in forward meadows mow Grals for Hay. 

Caſt Mud out of Ditches, Pools or Rivers : This is the beſt time to 
raiſe Swine for Breeders. 

Fallow your W heat-iand in hot weather ; it kills the Weeds. Arrats- 
ones eo fruttuoſiores ſunt, quo calidiore terra aratur, itaque inter ſolſtitium 
& caniculum abſolvende, ſaith Yarro. | 

Carry Marl, Lime, and Manure of what kind ſoever, to your Land ; 
bring home your Coals, and other neceſſary Fewel fetcht far off, before 
the Teams are bulied at the Hay-Harveſt. 

Weed Corn, ſow Rape and Coal-ſeed, and alſo Turnep-ſeed. Now 
Mildews or Honey-dews begin to fall. 

Mind your Sheep as we adviſed you in May. 


Nv” begin to Inoculate : beware of cutting Trees, other than the 
young ſhoots of this year: pluck off Buds where you are not wil- 
ling they ſhould branch forth. 

Water the latter Planted Trees, and lay moiſt Weeds, 8c. at the roots 
of them. 

It is a ſeaſonable time to diftill Aromatick and Medicinal Herbs, Flow- 
ers, &c. and todry them ia the ſhade for the Winter : Alſo to make Syr- 
Tups, &C. 

der Snails, Worms, &c. and deſtroy Ants and other Vermine. 

Set Saffron, plant Roſemary and Gilly-flowers ; ſow Lettice, and 
other Sallets, for latter Salleting. 

Gather Seeds that are ripe, and preſerve them that are cool and dry : 
water the dry Beds; take up your bulbous roots of Tulips, Anemonies, &c. 

Inoculate Jaſumines, Roſes, 8&c. Allo tranſplant any fort of bulbous 
Toots that keep not well out of the ground. Now plant flips of Myrtle, 
ſow latter Peaſe. 

Dig Ground where you intend a Hop-garden, and bind ſuch Hops to 
the Poles the wind hath ſhaken off. 

Bees now ſwarm plentifully ; therefore be very vigilant over them, they 
will requite your care. | 
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Day Sunriſe. — Sun ſet. 
h. m. h. m. 


| 


| Firſt Star of Orions Belt riſes with the Sun; 
Viſit. of Mary. 


4 ©0 8 oo 


© GW Om Þ UW 0 


IT Reg : 
Lacida Corona rileth in the evening, 


13 | Sur 12 Leo. 


I5 | Svithen. 


8 I , | | 
if | tpe23s, | 7 45 | Zeſer Dex-Star riſeth with the Sun 


20 | Margaret. 


22 | Mary Magd. 


25 [Fames Apoſt. 


28 4 30 7 90 : 


30 Greater Doz-Star Tiſeth with the Sun. 
31 Syrias riſeth in the Morning, 


Tempore Meſſis, quando Sol corpus exſiccat. 
Tunc feſtina, & domum fruges Congrega 
Diluculo ſurgens. 


N thirſty Zuly would the parched Earth be glad of a moiſtning ſhow- 
er to refreſh and revive the ſcorched Vegetable. Now is there an 

equal care taken to avoid Phebus his bright and burning Beams, as in the 
TVinter the furious blaſts of Boreas. Tempeſts now much injure the la- 
den Fruit-trees and ſtanding Corn, to the great detriment of the Husband- 
man. 

Now 1s the Univerſal time for Hay-making ; looſe not a good opportu- 
nity, eſpecially if fair weather be ſcarce. 

Mow your Head-Lands ; and Fallow where the Land requires it : ga- 
ther the Fimble, or earlieſt Hemp and Flax, | | 

At the latter end of this Month, Corn-Harveſt begins in moſt places in 
a forward year. Still 
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Still carry forth Marl, Lime, and other Manure : bring home Timber 
and Fewel, and other heavy materials. | 

W heat and Hops are now ſabje&t to much damage by Mildews. 

Sow Turnep-ſeed inthis Month. 


T is a principal time for the Inoculation of choice Fruits, Roſes, &c. 
And for the Summer-pruning of your Wall-Trees for the making of 
Cherry-Wine, Rasberry-Wine, &c. | 

Cut off the ſtocks of ſuch Flowers that have done Bloſſoming, and co- 
ver their roots with new fat Earth. 

Sow Sallet-herbs for latter Salleting ; and alſo Peaſe. 

Take away the Snails from your /{nral Zrees. 

Slip Stocks. and other lignous Plants and Flowers, and lay Gilliflowers 
and Carnations for encreafe, watering them, and ſhadowing them from 
the fervent Sun-beams. Lay alſo Myrtles, and other curious Greens : 
clip Box, and other Tonſile Plants. 

Graff my approach, and inoculate Jaſimines, Oranges, &c. 

Tranſplant or remove Tulips, or other bulbous roots : ſome may be 
kept out of the Ground, others immediately planted. | 

If the Seaſon be very dry, the watering of the Hops will very much ad- 
vantage them, and make them the more triutful : if it prove moiſt, re- 
new and cover the Hills ſtill with freſh Mould. 

Now Bees caſt their latter ſwarms, which are of little advantage 
therefore its beſt to prevent them. 


Streighten the entrance of your Bees : Kill the Drones, Waſps, Flies, 
GC. 


AUGUST 
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Day Sun riſe, | Sun ſet. 
hk. .m |. Mt 


Lammas. Orion appears in the Morning. 


Sw 1 


Cor Zeonis Tiſeth in the morning with the 
Sun. 


_ 
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Laurence. 
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16 
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3 15 6 45 
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Cauda Zeonis Tiſeth in the morning with 
Bartholomew. the Sun. 
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Dog-Days exd. 
s 30 6 30 
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O 
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i 


Non ſemper eſtas erit facite Widos. 


Ow bright Phzbus, after he hath warmed our Vorthern Hemiſphere, 
retires nimbly towards the Southern ; and the freſh Gales of Ze- 
phyrus begin to refrigerate the ſcorching Sun-beams: the Earth now yields 
to the patient Husbandman the fruits of his Iabours. This Month 
returns the Country-mans expenſes into his Coffers with increaſe, and en- 
courages him to another years adventure. If this Month provedry,warm, 
and free from high winds, it rejoyceth the Country-mans heart, encrea- 
ſeth his gains, and abates a great part of his Disburſements. | 
You may yet Thryfallow : Alſo lay on your Compoſt or Soyl, as well 
on your Barley-land, as Wheat-Land. 
Carry Wood or other Fewel home before the Winter. 
Provide good Seed, and well picked againſt Seed-time. 
Put your Ewes and Cows, you like not, to fatting. 


This 
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BUGUST. 


This. is the moſt principal Harveſt Month for moſt ſorts of Grain ; 
therefore make uſe of good weather whilſt you have it. 

About the end of this Month you may Mow your after-grafs ; and al- 
{o Clover, St. Foyn, and other French Hays or Graſles. 

Geld Lambs. 


T His 1s 4 very good time for Inoculation in the former part of this 
Month. 

You may now make Cider of Summer-fruits ; prune away ſuperfluous 
Branches from your Wall-truit-Trees, but leave not the Fruit bare, except 
the red NeQorine, which is much meliorated and beautified by lying open 
to the Sun. 

Pull up Suckers from the Roots of Trees ; unbind the Buds you Inocy- 
lated a Month before, if taken. 

Plant Saffron, ſet ſlips of Gilliflowers, ſow Anniſe. Now is beginning 
a ſecond ſeaſon for the encreaſing and tranſplanting moſt Flowers, and 
other Garden-Plants; as Herbs, Strawberries, &#c. 

The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs are now tobe gathered : Alſo gather 
Onions, Garlick, &#c. 

Sow Cabbages, Colle-Flowers, Turneps,.and other Plants, Roots and 
Herbs for the Winter, and againſt the Spring. 

Now ſow Larks-heels, Canditufts, Columbines, &c. and ſuch Plants 
as will endure the Winter. 

You may yet {lip Gillilowers, and tranſplant bulbous Roots about Bar- 
tholomew-tide : ſome eſteem the only ſecure ſeaſon for removing your 
Perennial or Winter-greens; as Phyllirea's, Myrtles &c. Ir is alſo the 
beſt time to plant Strawberries, and it is not amiſs to dreſs Roſe-trecs, and 
plant them about this time. 

Prop up thoſe Poles the Wind blows down : Alſo near the end of the 
Month gather Hops. | 

Towards the end of this Month take Bees, unleſs the goodneſs of the 
weather provoke you to ſtay till the middle of the next : deſtroy Waſps 
and other Inſe&ts, and ftreighten the paſſages to ſecure them from Rob- 
bers. 


a 
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SEPTEMBER: 


Day Sunriſe | Sun ſet. 


h. m. h. m. 
{| 1 | Gzles. 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 5 45 6 15 
4 Nat. of Mary, 
= _ 
© : n 
II | Ardturus ſetteth after the Sur. 
12 
I 6 Oo 6 oo | Sunin Zibra, EquinoQial. 
— Holy Crofs. : Ty " 
+ 
I6 | 
I7 
18 
I9 
20 6.. 15 , -| 5 45 
21 | Matthew Aþ. 
22 
23 "ft ED” R | 
24 Sptca Virginis is with the Sun; 
25 
26 
2 6: © | $ 8 
2:8 Pleiades riſe in the Evening. 
29 | Michael Ark. 
30 


T is now the Zquin9771a1, that bids adieu to the pleaſant Summer paſt; 
1 and ſummons us to prepare forthe approaching Winter : the beauty 
and luſtre of the Earth 1s generally decaying; our Countrymen and La- 
dies do now lament the loſs of thoſe beautiful objefts, Ceres, Flora, and 
Pomona, in their Fields, Gardens and Orchards, fo lately preſented them 
withal; but that theit minds and hands are bufied in preparing for 
another return, in hopes of a better Crop. Gentle ſhowres now glad 
the Plowmans heart, make the Earth mellow, and better prepare it for 
the Wheat, which delights in a moiſt Receptacle : ſtill weather, anddry, 
is moſt ſeaſonable for the fruits yet on the Trees. The Salmonand Trout, 
in moſt Rivers, go now out of ſeaſon till Chriſimas. 

This Month is the moſt Univerſal time for the Farmer to take poſſeſhon 
of his new Farm: get good Sced, and ſow Wheat in the dirt, and Rye in 


the duſt. | 
ST Amend 
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Amend the Fences about the new ſown Corn ; skare away Crows, Pi- 
eons, Oc: 
Geld Rams, Bulls, 8c. ſew Ponds : Put Boars up in Sty. 

Beat out Hemp-ſced, and water Hemp ; gather Maſt, and put Swine 
intothe Woods. | | 
Carry home Brakes ; ſaw Timber and Boards; manure your Wheat- 
Lands before the Plough. 


Ou may now make Cider and Perry of ſuch Fruits as are not laſting, 
and gather moſt ſorts of Winter-pears, and ſome ſorts of Winter- 
apples ; but gather not long-laſting Fruit till after Afichaelmas. 

Sow Cabbages, Colleflowers, Turnips, Onions, 8&c. Now tranſplant 
Artichoaks, and Aſparagus-roots, and Straw-berries, out of the Woods : 
plant forth your Cabbages and Colle-flowers that were ſown in faguſt, 
and make thin the Turnips where they grow too thick. 

Now plant your Tulips, and other how Roots you formerly took up, 
or you may now remove them : you may alſo acting all fibrous roots. 

Now retire your choice Plants into the Conſervatory, and ſhelter fuch 
Plants thatare tender, and ſtand abroad. 

Towards the end of this Month may you gather Saffron. 

Now finiſh the gathering and drying of your Hops, cleanſe the Poles 
of the Hawm, andlay up the Poles for the next Spring. 

Take -Bees in time ; ſtreighten the entrance into the Hives ; deſtroy 
Waſps, &c. Alſo you may now remove Bees. 


OCTOBER 
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O CTOBE Rs 


Sun riſe. | Sur ſet. | 
h. m. | h. m. 


THEE - 


S 
-' 


w 


| Spice Yirginis riſeth in the Morning with 
6 45 =. the Sun. 


OW OW bhywU D = 


© 


} | I2 7 *. OS 5 OO 


| 

| 

T4 Sun in Scorpio. | © | | | | 
16 | | Cauda Zeonis lets in the Evening, 
| 

| 


I8 |/uke Evan. 


20 Fug 4 45 


25 | Criſpine. 


28 |Sim. and Fud. 
29 7. 4+ 30 


Phobus withdraws his Luſtre, and his Rays 
He but obliquely on the Farth diſplays. 


N Ow enters October, which many times gives us earneſt of what we 
'L N arc tocxpett the Winter ſucceeding: that I may ſay, 


The Sun declines, and now no comfort yields 
Unto the fading Off-(pring of the Fields. 

The Tree is ſcarce adorn d with onewan Leaf, 
Aud Ceres dwells no longer at the Sheaf. 


If it prove windy, asit uſually doth, it finiſhes the Fall of the Leaf ; 
| andallo ſhatters down the Maſt and other Fruits, leaving neither Leaf nor 


Fruit. 
Sſ 2 Lay 
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Lay up Barley-Land as dry as you can : Seed-time yet continues, and 
eſpecially tor Wheat. 

Well water, furrow, and drain the new-lſown Corn-land : Now is a 
g00d time for ſowing of Acorns or Nuts, or other fort of Maſt or Berries 
tor Timber, Coppice-wood, or Hedges. 

Sow Peaſe tn a fat and warm Land: you may plant Quick-ſets, 
and all forts of Trees for Ornament, or for uſe; and alfo plaſh Quick-ſets. 

Wean the Forls that were foaled of your draught-Mares at Spring : 
put off ſuch Sheep as you have not Wintering for. 

Follow Malting ; this being a good time for that work. 


Now is a very good time for the planting and removing of all 
orts of Fruit-trees, or any other trees that ſhed their Leaf. 

Trench the ſtiffer grounds for Orcharding and Gardening, to lie for a 
Winter mellowing. Now lay open the roots of old and unthriving 
Trees, or ſuch that ſpend themſelves too much, or too ſoon in bloſſoms. 

Gather the reſidue of the Winter-fruits ; alſo gather Saftron. 

Sow all forts of fruit-ſtones, Nuts, Kernels and Seeds, either for Trees, 
or Stocks. 

Cut and prune Roſe-Trees. Many of September-works may yet be done, 
if the Winter be not too forward. 

Now plant your bulbous roors of all forts, and continue planting and 
removing ſeveral Herbs and Flowers with fibrous roots, if the former and 
better ſeaſon be omitted, 

This Month is the beſt time to plant Hops : And you may bag or pack 
thoſe you dryed the laſt Month. | 

Now you may ſafely remove Bees. 


M Ake Cider and Perry of Winter-fruits throughout this Month. 
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| NOVEMBER: 


| |Day| Sun riſe. | Sun ſet. 
| © S. - mk 
| iS Alhallontide. 
| 2 
1 3 
| 4 
| 5 | Powder-Plot. Zoonerd 
= a [* 
'F 
| G 
| 2 Vireiliz, or the Seven Stars ſet in the mor- 
| ro | ning. : | 
| Il | Martin-mas. The Bulls Eye ſets in the Morning. | 
I2 | Su7 142 Sagit. 
T3 | 
| 14 
| 15 
| 16 $ oo 4 oo | Zamund. 
17 
| 18 | 
|, 19 
> | 20 
| 21 | 
2 
” Cor Scorpit Tiſe in the Morning. 
s . Laſt three bright Stars in the middle of 
26 $ 20 3 WW Scorpio riſe in the Morning. 
% The Balls Fye riſeth in the Evening. 
7 | 
28 | 
29 The middle Stars of Ardromeds's Girdle 
zo S. Avarew Ap. riſes in the Morning. ; 


Flyems Jenava Colono, Virgil | 


[ Ovember generally proves a dirty Month, the Earth and Trees 
wholly uncloarhed. Sowing of Wheat and Rye on a concluſion : 

the Country man generally forſakes the Fields, and ſpends his time at the | 

| Barn, and at the Market. A good fire begins to be welcome. | 

| Wheat may yet be ſown on very warm and rich Lands, eſpecially on | 

burn-baited Land. | 


Fat Swine are now fit for {laughter : leſſen your Stocks of Poultry and 
SWINE. | 
Thraſh not Wheat to keep untill March, leſt it prove foiſty. | 
Lay Straw, or other waſt ſtuff in moiſt places, to rot for Dung : Alſo 
lay Dung on heaps. 
Fell Coppice-woods, and plant all ſorts of Timber, or other Trees: fell 
Trees for Mechanick uſes; as Plough-boot, Cart-boot, &c:. f 
Break Hemp and Flax. Now | 
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SUI EMBER. 


Now may you begin to overfioxy or drown your Meadows that are fed 
low. | 


Deſtroy Ant- hills. 


FT YEaſe and Beans may now be ſet; ſome ſay Garlick: And trench or 
dig Gardens. 

Remove and Plant Fruit-trees ; furniſh your Nurſery with Stocks againſt 
the Spring. 

Yet may you makeCider of hard fruits that are not pulpy. 

Prune Trees; mingle your rich Compoſt with the Earth in your Or- 
chards againſt the Spring. 

Some very hard Fruits may yet be gathered. 

Lay up Carrots, Parinips, Cabbages, Colleflowers, &c. cither for 
your uſe, or to tranſplant for Seed at the Spring : cover the Aſparagus 
beds, Artichoaks,Straw-berries,and other tender Plants, with long-Dung, 
Horle. litter, Straw, or {uch like, to preſerve them from the bitter Froſts, 
ſo dig up Liquorice. 

Now is the beſt ſeaſon to plant the faireſt Tulips, if the weather prove 
not very bitter. 

Cover with Mattreſſes, Boxes, Straw, &c. the tender Seedlings. 

Plant Roſes, Lilac, and ſeveral other Plants and Flowers, the weather 
being open. - 

As yet you may ſow Nuts, Stones, &c. 

Now carry dung into your Hop-garden, and mix it with ſtore-of Earth, 
that it may rot againſt the Spring. 

You may this month ſtop up your Bees cloſe, ſo that you leave breath- 
ing vents ;. or you may houſe them till Mare, 


DECEF M. 
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Day) Sun riſe. | Sun ſet. | 
h. h.  m; 


m.. 


oO Is 3 45 


Right foot of Gemini ſets in the Morning; 
The Zeſſer Dog-Star ſets in the Morning; 


© OW OnesuywL nv w 


I2 $ 17 3 43 | Sunin Capricorn, Solſtice: 
13 | Arcurns {ets in the Evening. 


5 | 
Cor Hyare lets in the Morning. 


20] 8 15 3 45 
21 '7Zhomas Ap. | 


25 | Chriſtmas. Right ſhoulder of 0-401 riſeth in the Everi- 
26 | St. Stephen. 
27 8 10 3 $0 
28 T[nnocents, 


29 | | 
zo Pr The left foot of Gemini riſes in the Even- 


[31 irig. 


Hebus now leaves us the ſhorteſt days and longeſt nights, is newly 
entred Capricornus, the moſt Southern Coleſtial Sign, and begins 

his Annual return ; which very much rejoyceth the Country-mans heart, 
to ſeea lengthning of the day, although accompanied with af increaſe of 
Cold. The Earth is generally faſt locked up under its frozen Coat, that 
the Husbandman hath leiſure to fit and ſpend what ſtore he hath before- 


hand provided. 


. Frigoribus parto apricole plernumque fruuntur, 
Mutnaque inter fe Ieti convivia curant. 


ing. 
| St. Fohn Zvanzeliſt. 


Now is it time to houſe old Cattle : Cut all ſorts of Timber and other 
Trees for Building, or other Utenſils : fell Coppices. 

Plant all ſorts of Trees that ſhed their Leaf, and are natural to our 
Engliſh Clime, and not too tender. 

Let Horſes blood : fat Swine, and kill chem, Plough 
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Plow up the Land for Beans ; drain Corn-fields where water offends, 


and water or overflow your Meagows. 
Deſtroy Ant-hills. 


Goin and — may now ſet ſuch Fruit-trees as are not very tender, and ſubje& 


Orchard, > 
to the injury of the Froſt. EN 
Alſo. tranſplant any fort of Fruit-trees ia open weather : Plant Vines, 


and other Slips and Sions, and Stocks for grafting. 


Prune Vines if the weather be open. ; 
Cover the Beds of Aſparagus, Artichoaks and Strawberries, crc. with 


warm Horſe-litter, Straw, 8c. if not covered before. 
Sow Beans and Peale if the Winter be moderate : trench ground, and 


dreſs it againſt the Spring. 
Set Traps for Vermine, and pick out Snailes out of the holes of walls, 


CC. 
Sow or ſet Bay-Berries, Laurel-berries, &c. dropping ripe. 


This Month may you dig up Liquorice. SD : 
Dig a weedy Hop-garden, and carry Dung into it, and mix it with 


Earth. | | 
Abiary; Feed weak Stocks. 


Hop-Garden, 


Annus in Angue Latet. 


CHAP. 


of Prognoſticks. 


CHAP XIV. 


Of the Prognoſticks of Dearth or Scarcity, Plenty, 
Sickneſs, Heat, Cold, Frofts, Suow, Winds, Kain, 
Hail, T hunder, ©, 


E have in the preceding Diſcourſe diſcovered unto you 
the Reaſons of, and the beſt, neweſt, and moſt Ratio- 
nal Methods and Ways, for the better improvement of 

any ſort of Lands capable thereof; and have gi- 
ven you a Aalexday of the moſt ſelect Times and Seaſons in the Year, 
for the performance of moſt of Rural Afairs abroad ; and alſo an ac- 
count of the Riſing, Setting, &c. of ſeveral of the fixed Stars, former- 
Iy obſerved by the cients in ordering their Ruſtick Aﬀairs. Yet re- 
maineth there a more pecaliar Art or Science, equally neceſſary with 
(it not more than ) any of the former ; and that 1s to foreſee or un. 
derſtand whar ſhall or may probably be, before it comes to paſs; which 
is of ſo great concernment, that could men bur attain to it, that alone 
were Art enough, not only to raiſe their own Fortunes, but advantage 
the whole Kingdom,by laying up Stores iti time of Plenty, to ſupply the 
defects of Scarcity. 

That there is ſuch fore-knowledge in ſome meaſure attainable from 
the Natural Significations or Prognoftications of Comets, unuſual Aere- 
ors, 8&c. is moſt evident, becaule they are either Providentially placed 
as Signs, which muſt ſignifie ſomewhat to come z or they are natural 
or accidental cauſes of ſome extraordinary and unuſual effe&ts that always 
ſucceed ſuch rare Appearances. If we ſhould deprive Mar of this Spi- 
Tit, or Art of fore-ſeeing or judging of future things from evident. Signs 
and Tokens, we ſhould inſtead of making him more excellent, ſet him 
a degree below the Beaſts, and other Animals ; who not only foreſee the 
different changes of the Times and Seaſons, but alſo prepare for then, 
as in the ſubſequent diſcourſe will be made appear: 


Solers natura, & rerim genitabilis Ordo, 


Certa ſuis ſtudiis affixit ſigna futuri. 


So that we are not naturally uncapable of foreſeeing what is to 
be, but we are prejudiced againſt the thing it felf, becauſe ſuper- 
ſtitious People ( and blind as to things Divine) have in ſeveral 
Ages doated ſo much upon their own Attaioments in this Art, 
that inſtead of making a Lawful uſe thereof , they have Religi- 
ouſly interpoſed it between themſelves, and the true and living 

Tt Spirit. 


Avien, 


— 
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Spirit which hath begotten ſo great a prejudice againſt the thing it ſelf, 
becauſe of the abuſe thereof, that it is generally deſerted and negleQed; 
and thoſe that have any the leaſt judgment or inſight therein, much ſcor- 
ned and flighted by the Vulgar and Ignorant {ort of people. | 

Which notwithſtanding, [ leaving the more Sublime Method of Pre- 
dicting things to come in the greater Sphere, not at all conducing to our | 
intentions, nor within our Ruſtick capacity to write of or apprehend | 
we will give a brief account of the common and natural fignifications of 
uſual ſigns and tokens of Heat, Drought, Cold, Rain, Tempeſts, ec. on | 
which depend, and from which uſually proceed Plenty, Scarcity, &c. of | 
Corn, Hay, &Cc. or the fickneſs or welfare of Man, beaſts. &c. All which | 
are very neceſſary for our Country-men to underſtand; and, I hope, free | 
from any thing of Superſtition or Irreligion. 


Qui hec omnia 
Sciens operatus fuerit, — aiis, 
Auguria obſervans, & delifta evitans. | 


The French Rapizns gives this his Advice to the Husbandman, | 


—_— —— Therefore again, 

I muſt give warning to the Husbandman. 

That he obſerve the Seaſons, and with care 

Read the Contents of the Celeſtial Sphear : 

That he take notice in the Monthly State, 

And Order, how the Stars diſcriminate, 

Fhat alterations. in the calmer Air, 

The Faſt, and troubled Southern winds prepare : 
That from the Riſe and Setting of the Sun, 
And by the Aſpett of the horned Moon, 

Showers to come, and Tempeſts he preſape. 


SECHI.L 


Of the different Appearances of the Sun, Moon, Stars, Meteors, | 
or any other t hing in the Atr above us. 


Of the motions, He moſt Principal of Natural Cauſes of all Changes and Variations 
a a of the ſeaſons of the Year, and the different degrees of Heat, Cold, 
the ſeven Pla» Drineſs, Moiſture, &c. in thoſe ſeaſons, are firſt the Su», then the cor, 
W and other of the moyeable Sars or Plarets ; but more eſpecially the Sur, | 
whoſe diſtance or nearneſs unto us, or rather, whoſe Obliquity or Per- 
pendicularity, in reſpeCt of any part of this Globe, doth beget that moſt 
apparent variety in the different ſeaſons, which indeed would be certain, 
were there not intervening cauſes. that did divert the general influence 
of the Su», and ſometimes aggravate, and ſometimes impede the ex- 
treams of Weather, 8c. occaſioned by it: But let thoſe alterations 


in the ir or above us, be what they will, there are ſome certain 
Protroms 
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Prodromi that give us to underſtand thereof, and none more than the Suz, 
as Principal in the Heavens: next unto it the AZoor ; as Yireit : 


S7 vero Solem ad rapidum, Lunaſque ſequentes 

Ordine reſpicies ; nunquam tt craſtina fallet 

Hora. 
The Su» doth indicate unto us the true temperament of the Air, 3 
through which we receive its beams; and according to its dexſity or rari- 
fy thereof do we perceive that Zuminous Globe ; as if the ir be ſerene 


' and clear, then do we moſt perfectly receive the Beams of the Suz: the 


weather is then moſt inclinable to drineſs, and according to the Wind, ſo 
Is it either hot or cold; which if it be either Zaft or North-#aft in the 
fore-part of the Summer, the Weather is like to continue dry ; and if 
TVeſtward towards the end of the Summer, then will it continue alſo dry : 
but upon the approach of Rain, the 4 is uſually repteat with moiſt Va- 
pours, which are not of themſelves ſo evidently diſcernable to the eye, 
and yet are plainly demonſtrated by the Su, 


Sol quogue & exoriens, & cum ſe condet in undas Fy 
Signa dabit : Solem cer tiſſima ſigna ſequentur, w 

Before Rain the $4, appears dim, faint and watriſh ; which preſageth 
Rain to follow. 

At the riling of the $2, if it appear red or pale, and afterward dark, 
or hid ina black watry Cloud, Rain follows ; or if the Sun-beams ap- 
pear before the Sun-riſing, or a watry Circle about the Szz in the Mor- 
ning ; orif the Sun appear hollow, or have red or black Clouds about it 
at the riſing; or if the Beams be faint, or ſhort, or watriſh 5 Suſpect: t1b4 
fint Imbres, ——Rain uſually follows : For the Air being pregnant with 
moiſture, which uſually preceeds Rains, 8c. doth repreſent the $uz and 
Sun-beams, different in torm and colour from what it appears to be at 
other times ; as ſome ſorts of Glaſs being interpoſed, doth preſent Ob- 
jets different from what they are. 

The Setting clear and red, and riſing grey, and afterwards clear of the 
Sun indicates a fair day to follow. 

The appearance of the Sun being very red at any time, but eſpecially 
in the evening, Wind ſucceeds. 


When Heaven forſaking, Sol is near his Set, 
Then oft mixt colours in his face we find ; 

The Azure threatens Rain: The fiery, Wind. 
But if the [pots red flaſhes ſhall anfold, 

All vext with Rain and Hind thou ſhalt behold ; 
That night ſhall none perſwade me to the Sea, 


Clandeftine Tumults he doth oft foreſhow, 
And open War from ſecret Plots to grow : 
He pitying Rome, at Czlars funeral ſpread 
A mourning Veil o're his Tluſtrious head, _ | 
That th'impions age eternal darkneſs fear'd, "= 
Ht Seaand Land what wonders there appear'd. Vi rgil 
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£ of Prognoſticks, 


Of the 21008. 


of two or three 
Moons. 


Of the other 
Erratichs or 
Planets, 


Any redneſs in the Air precedes winds; which colour is cauſed from 
the more coagulated or digeſted viſcous moiſture, than that which cauſeth 
Rain, from which coagulated or digeſted moiſture winds are uſually ge- 
nerated ; but the cauſe of the redneſs above any other colour, is the ſame 
as it isin ſome Glaſſes and tranſparent Stones, which although perfeQly 
white, repreſent obje&ts (alſo white ) yet red uato our eyes, as well as 
other colours : The Reaſons thereof I leave to the more Learned to dif. 
cuſs. | 

The ſame denſity or coagulation of the Air repreſents the Matutine or 
Veſpertine $4» or Moor larger unto our fight than at other times, and 
uſually precedes winds ; and the reaſon why theſe Orbs appear greater in 
the Morning or Evening than at other times is, becauſe there is more 
of this denſe Air interpoſed between the object and the fight then, than 
at any other time. 

The moſt principal ſignificator of the varieties of weather, the Coun- 
tryman eſteems the Moon to be, not only from its Contigurations and Af- 
peRs with the Sun and other Planets, which old-faſhioned Aftrologers 
and ignorant Philoſophers have pur into their heads ; as that the Change, 
Full, 8c. being in ſuch and ſuch Signs, ſuch weather ſhall follow; which 
if true, then ſhould we have the weather every year alike, / the ſame 
AſpeQs falling out very near the ſame time every year ) which every 
Country-Coridon can contradict. 

But alſo from its Prognoſticks of the ſeveral changes of weather from 
its colour and appearance to our eyes, which are more certain and uſeful 


for us to follow. 


And that we may by certain tokens find 
When heat and Rain will be, when Stormy Find, 


The Moon great Jove appointed to foreſhew. Virgil. 


The ſame Rules concerning the different appearances of the Sun, may 
alſo ſerve for the Moon, being all from the ſame cauſe. 

If one Circle appear about the Moon, it ſignifies Rain. | 
— Butif more Circles appear, they ſignify Winds and Tempeſts to fol- 
low. 

Alſo if the Horns of the Moon appear blunt or ſhort, it ſignifies a moiſt 
Air, and inclinable to Rain. 

But that Vulgar Error of the hanging or tending of the Horns this 
or that way, to preſage any alteration of weather, is wholly to be reje&- 
ed, every year they tending the ſame way, at the ſame time of the year : 
and alſo that error of judging the Weather for that Moon, by what it is 
two or three days after the Change ; which only demonſtrates the Na- 
tural inclination of the Air at that time : the ſame Rule may be obſerved 
at any other time of the Moon. 

Sometimes it ſo happens that two or three Moons appear at a time, 
which is uſually two or three days before or after the Full, And are 
Preſages of great Rains, Winds, and unſeaſonable Weather for a long 
time to follow, the like effe&s proceed from Parelii or Mockſuns but they 
appear not ſo uſually, and are fore-runners of greater Calamities. 

The different Aſpe&ts of the Planets one with the other, and alſo Eclip- 
ſes, do undoubtedly either occaſion or prediQ various mutations and chan- 
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ges it moſt of our Sublunary Afﬀairs, and more eſpecially in this of the 
Weather : But the ignorance and ſordidneſs of men is ſuch,that they only 
rely upon the Rules and Precepts of the Zncienrs, and conceive them to 
be perpetual, when the Aſpects of theſe Planets vary ad z»finirum, and {0 
of neceſſity muſt the, effeAs. Alſo, thoſe Authors made thoſe obſer- 
vations in ſuch Countries where the ſeaſons and variations of weather 
more exaQly followed the Cceleftial Configurations, than in theſe more 
oblique Climates, where there are other concomitant cauſes intermixed : 
ſothat men ought rather to ſtudy and obſerve the different effeQs in theſe 
parts and times from thoſe in other Countries, and the occalions of ſuch 
differences, rather than to preſume too much upon uncertain Rules and 
Methods ; which begets ſcorn and derifion in the 1gnorant, who are the 


only enemies to Art. 


Scientia non habet Tuimicum, preter Tonorantem. 


And fruſtrates the expeQations, and diſcourages the Ingenious : For 
undoubtedly Eclipſes, Conjunitions, Oppolitions, &c. have ſome influence 
on this Globe, though we apprehend them not as we might. 


Theſe unuſual and extraordinary appearances above us, are undoubted- 9 Comets, or 
Blatgng-Stars; 


ly ingendred or formed of ſome Vapours and viſcous matter congealed or 
coagulated, and congregated together intoa certain 4Zaſs or Zump ; which 
being more remote from us than the Clouds, are repreſented to our fight 
through the perſpicuous body of the Air, to be round. Their motion is 
always irregular and uncertain; and according to their ſubſtance, whe- 
ther more or leſs groſs or ſubtil, fo do they appear either clearer or dim- 
mer to the Eye: they are never ſo denſe or groſs,but that che Beams of the 
Sun penetrates them : which are evidently conſpicuous 1a the clear and 
dark nights, except the light of either Sun or Moon be near it ; then the 
Tail (as they uſually term it) or Beams of the Sun penetrating it, are loſt or 
much diminiſhed. 

The matter whereof they are compounded or formed is various, accor- 
ding to the part or places of the World from whence they were extraCt- 
ed : allo their digeſtion or coagulation is more in ſome than in others, 
which manifeſtly appears by their different colours and ſubſtances, and 
from their effets, which only operate inthoſe parts of the World where 
they reſolve themſelves again. 

They neither flame nor burn, as is fabulouſly ſuppoſed, but move as 
other Meteors do, from a certain expence of their own ſubſtance the one 
way, which inforceth rheir motion another. 

When they are ſpent,the matter whereof they are compounded doth tend 
to this Globe, as all other ſubſtances do within the Magrertick or Attraitive 
power thereof: ſo that on what part or Country of this Globe the mat- 
ter reſides, there may they expect the effeAs thereof, which are vari- 


Sometimes great Rains ſucceed, as it was after the Comet in 584. 
that it was then believed a ſecond Deluge or univerſal Flood to have bee 
prepared for the drowning of the whole World. LS 

Sometimes great heat and drought, as did the next Summer after the 
Comet in 1472. in ZFaxuary ; which was of ſuch ſtrength and vehemen- 
cy, that in ſome places the fire burſt our, &c. Allo there followed mor- 


tal Maladics, loathſom Sickneſſes, moſt noiſom and infeRious, 8&c. (in 
| Germany : 
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Of Prognoflicks, 


Of the ſhoot- 
ang of Stars. 


Of the fixed 


Stars. 


Germany :) of which Nature that Comet ſeemed to be, that appeared to 
us in Zxzland, in December 1664. after Which {ſucceeded great drought, 
heat , and want of Rain, and that great and terrible Plague in 1665, 
and great heat and drought, and Peſtilential Diſeaſes in 1666, and 1667, 
and that never to be forgotten Fire or burning of 7o-dov. In the begin- 
ning of March 1672. appeared another Comet which not only portend- 
ed the Frexch-Kings entring into Holland almoſt to Amſterdam, but a great 
drought that followed and dryed up the waters, ſo that it facilitated the 
paſſage for his Army. 


At ſi contigerit plures Ardere Cometas, 
Tavalidas ſegetes torrebit ſiccior Aer. 


More might be ſaid, both as to their Cauſes, Motions and Effefts ; but as 
it belongs to higher Capacities than our Country Reader toapprehend, fo it 
requires the able Pens of more ſublime Philoſophers to treat of. 

There are certain leſſer Meteors that never attain to the magnitude of 
Comets, yet {ſeem to be compoſed of the ſame matter, and to produce 
like effe&ts, though in a far leſs degree : they are viſible only in their 
| _ and ſeem as though Streams of fire iſſued from them : As the Poet 

alth ; 


Oft alſo thou, before a Storm ariſe, 

Shalt fee bright Stars ſhoot headlong through the Skyes ; 
Leaving behind them a long train of Light, 

Guilding a Traft through Sable Shades of Night. 


Which are no otherwiſe fire than the daſhing of Salt-water in a 
dark night, or that moiſt light of ſeveral Marine Creatures, or of ſhi- 
ning wood, or of the ſcraping of Loaf-Sugar in the dark. 

The light proceeding from theſe Meteors, is meerly from the expence 
of their matter by the ſwiftneſs of their motion ; which matter being 
_ deſcends nearer unto this Globe, and afterwards becomes the 
cauſe from whence Winds, Rain, Miſts, or Fogs proceed; according as 
the matter is more or leſs in quantity, or more or leſs groſs or ſubtil in fub- 
{tance ; as 1s evident from every Country-mans Obſervation and Experi- 
EnCe. 

The cients relyed much on the Riſing, Setring, and Appearing of 
the Fixed Stars: Yiregtl. | 


Preterea tam ſunt Artturi ſidera nobis, 
Hedornmque dies ſervandi, & Lucidus anguis, &c. 


On which days depended their moſt principal Rules of 4oriculture x 
but it was in thoſe parts or Climates, as we ſaid before, where times and 
ſeaſons were not ſubje&t to ſo great a variation, as in theſe. 

We therefore need obſerve no more than their appearances, as they ate 
viſible unto us; that is, whether they be clear or dim, or whether they 
ſcem to be more or fewer in number than they uſually do, &c. 

If any of the greater Stars ſeem to have a Circle about them, or twin- 
kle, or appear greater than uſual, or appear dim, or their Rays blunt, or 
appear fewer in number, you may expect Rain, the Air being indliha- 
ble thereuato. Alſo 
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Alſo if they appear very thick, and more in number than uſual, it in- 
dicates the Air to be rare and thin, and the more capable of Rain; and 
alſo Prognoſticates tempeſtuous weather to follow. 

From the ſame cauſe as Comets or ſhooting Stars, may flaſhes of fire 9f F: or « 
in ſeveral forms be produced ; which may alſo preſage or fignifie the ſame nnhnory WP" 
things to come. 

But they are uſually more terrible, and from more ſtrong cauſes, and | 
do ufually produce more viokent effets ; as fierce Tempeſts, 8c. C 


QOuod ſs diverſis ſe paſſim partibus ignes Aviet!. 
Excutiant : Yerret pelagus ſine fine modoque 
 Turba procellarum. 


If theſe flaſhes appear in the form of Lightning, without either Clouds 
or Thunder, Winds and Rain uſually ſucceeds from that Coaſt the light 
is obſerved ; if from ſeveral Coafts, great Tempeſts follow. 

If the Air ſeem to be lighter than at other times, the Sun and Moon 
being remote, it denoteth Winds and Rain to follow. 

Before great Sickneſſes, or Peſtilential Diſeaſes, lights in the Air, &c. 
have been obſerved. | 

Alſo the Clouds themſelves, as they vary in form and colour, or mo- Of tbe C!oadsi 
tion, do indicate unto us the Weather we are to expeCt. | 

In a clear evening, certain {mall black Clouds appearing, are undoubted 
figns of Rain to follow ; or if black, blew, or green Clovds appear near 
-_ Sun at any time of the day, or Moon by night, Rain uſually fol- 

OWS. 

In a fair day, if thesky ſeem to be dapled with white Clouds, (which 
they uſually term a Mackarel-sky it uſually prediats Rain. 

If grear black Clouds come our of the Vorth, and appear whitiſh when 
nearer to you, and the ſeaſon be cold and dry, it ſignifies Snow or 
Hall. 

If Clouds be very high, and move another way than the Wind blows, 
or than the other Clouds move that are lower, the Wind either riſeth or 


turneth. | 
If they appearlike Flocks of Sheep, or of a red colour, Wind allo fol- 


lows. 
If ſmall watriſh Clovds appear on the tops of hills, Rain follows, as 


they obſerve in Cornwa!. 
 #Þhen Hengften is wrapped with a Cloud, a Shower follows ſoon after. 

The like they. obſerve of Roſemary-topping in Zork ſhire, and many other 
places tn Fngland. 

If Clouds move towards the Sun, it denotes Wind and Tempeſt. 

If Clouds reſt over the Sun at Sun-riſing, and make as it were an Eclipſe, 
it portendeth Winds ; if fromthe South, Winds and Rain. 

If ina clear day ſingle Clouds flye apace, Winds are expeQed from 
that place whence they come. | | | 

Tf Clouds grow ozappear ſuddenly, the Air otherwiſe free from Clonds, 
it ſipnifies Tempeſts at hand, eſpecially if they appear towards the $,th 
or eff. 

2s and Fogs are of divers natures ; ſome are the effeUts of Shooting- of 1174; and 
Stars, and other Meteors ; and theſe are more general: ſometimes they 79z:. 


are very groſs and ſtinking ; they are then to be avoided as much as you 
: can: 
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can: their ſignifications, as to the change of Air, are various; if they 
vaniſh or fall without a Wind, fair weather uſually ſucceeds. 

The white ifs that uſually aſcend in a Morning from the low 
grounds in a clear Air, if they vaniſh, or ſettle again in the Valleys, 
tair weather ſucceeds : but if they take to the Hills, or mount aloft, it 
demonſtrates the watry inclination of the Air ; therefore expect Rain. 

In the more Southerly Regions, the Winds are much more certain 
than in theſe, and the effeAs of them alſo more certain : For notwith- 
ſtanding the Rules and Obſervations of our Zzgliſh Phyloſophers, as to 
the ſtrict place of the Wind, expecting thence a certain effe, you will 


find ſuch Fancies to deceive you : For although the Wind being exaQtly 


in the South South-Eaſt Point, it Rains to day, yet another day the wind 
may be in the ſame place, and yet be fair Weather. Alſo that Wind 
that brings Rain to the one part of this I{Jand,may not to another : for I ob- 
ſerve the propinquity of the Sea is to be conſidered,every place lying near- 
er to ſome one part of the Sea than another ; and on which Coaſt the Sea 
is neareſt, that Wind more frequently brings Rain to that place than to 
another where the Sea is more remote : Therefore I deſire all ſach that 
expeQ any ſucceſs to their Obſervations, that they quadrate the Rules to 
-_ places where they live, and not truſt to the Obſervations of other 
aces. 

L Winds are of different qualities , according to the ſeveral places they 
either proceed from, or paſs over; as the £aſf-wizd 1s counted propi- 
tious neither to Man nor Beaſt, which I judge partly to be from the Fens or 
moiſt Countries ; as Holland, the Fens in Zork-ſhire, Ltncoln-ſhire, Cams 
bridg ſhire, &c. From whence Winds uſually proceed, and muſt of ne- 
ceſſity prove unwholeſome both to Man and Beaſt, except to thoſe that 
inhabit on the Weſtern Coaſt ; for the Wind hath ſuthciently purged it 
ſelf by paſting over ſo much Land, as to leave its noxious quality behind 
It. 

Allo the WVorthern Hinds are more ſerene with us than the other : one 
cauſe, I ſuppoſe, is from the quantity of Land in Scor/azd and England,it 
comes over unto us, as 1s obſerved in other Countrics, that from the 
Continent the coldeſt and moſt ſerene Winds proceed. 

If the Wind turn to the Sourh from = other Coaſt, or remove from 
the South, having been long there, it uſually brings alteration of Wea- 
ther. 

Winds doproduce ſeveral and various alterations and effeQs in the Air, 
in the Water, and in the Bodies of Men and Beaſts; as the Sourh and 
/Yeſt winds are uſually more hot and moiſt, and not ſo clear as the other; 
the North and Eaſt are more clear, dry and cold. 

When the South-wind blows, the Sea 1s blew and clear ; but when 
the North-wind, it is then black and obſcure. | 

The Z#aſtern-winds uſually make our freſh waters much clearer than the 
Weſt. | 
She North-wind is beſt for ſowing of Seed,the South for Grafting or In- 
oculations. | 

The South-wind is the worſt for the bodies of men ; it dejeQeth the 
appetite, it bringeth Peſtilential Diſeaſes, increaſeth Rheums ; men are 
more dull and {ſlow then, than at other times : Beaſts alfo are nat to be ex- 
empted from thele influences. 


The 
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The /Vorth-wind makes men more chearful, and begets a better appe- - 


tite to meat; yet is injurious to the Cough, Priſick, and Gout, and any 
acute Flux. | | 

The Zaſtern-wind 1s drier, more biting, and deadly. 

The /Y/-wizd is moiſt, mild and calm, and friendly to all Vegerables. 
The #aft-mi#d blowing much in the Spring, injureth Fruits by breed- 
ing Worms. 

All Winds blowing much cleanſe the Air , {till and quiet Summers 
being the moſt unwholſom, and ſubje&t to Peſtilential and Epidemical 
Diſcaſes. 

If in great Rains the Winds riſe or fall, it ſignifies that the Rain will 
forthwith ceaſe. 
 Ifthe Wind vary much in few hours, and then be conſtant to one place, 
it ſignifies the Wind to continue long in that place. 

It atthe beginning of the W inter the South-wind blow, and then the 
North, it is like to be a cold Winter ; but if the Vorth-wind firſt blow, 
and then the South, it will be a warm and mild Winter. 

The blowing of the Winds from ſeveral Coaſts ( other concomitant 
cauſes concurring ) are the trueſt Pre-ſignificators of Thunder. 

The blowing of the Winds aloft, with a murmuring or hollow noiſe 


more than below, commonly preſageth Rain. 


Before a Storm, either the Ocean ſwells, 

Or mighty (ounds are heard in lofty hills, 
Shores far off, Thunder-beaten with the Floods, 
And murmurs riſe in the diſturbed Hoods, 
Then Billorrs ſcarce will talleſt Ships forbear, 


The blowing or compreſſion of the Winds downwards cauſing ſmoak 
to deſcend, &c. more than uſual, ſignifies Rain to follow. 
| If the Winds blow direAly downward,and cauſe a raotion on the Wa- 
ter ſeveral ways, or force the duſt to ariſe with the Wind, which is re- 
percuſſed by the Earth ; if they alſo inforce the Hay, Corn, or other 
things inthe Fields, up aloft into the Air, which denote unto vs the craſ- 
ſitude of the Vepours in the Air, which by the heat of the Sun do emit 
ſuch caſual blaſts; for they rarely happen butin the Summer, and the day 
time, (yet ſometimes when no Cloud is near) they fignifie Wind, and 
ſometimes Rain to ſucceed, other cauſes concurring,or otherwiſe extream 


heat. 
But if theſe Whirl-winds are very great, they prelage Tempeſts to 


be very nigh ; as Yirgi. 


Oft have T ſeen when Fields off Golden Corn 
Here fit to reap, and ready to be born, 

The warring Squadrons of the Hinas contend, 
And from the roots the wealthy Harveſt rend ; 
Then boiſterous Tempeſts with a Whirl-wind bear 
Light Straw and Stubble through the cloudy Air, 
Oft from the Sky deſcends a dreadful Show'r, 
And muſter'd Clouds from Sea recruit their pow'r 
Hith hideons Storms, —— ——— — 


rey 


un | This 
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of the Rain This watry Meteor, and the greateſt Miracle in Nature, ( belides its 

bow. Divine ſignification ) being produced of natural cauſes, hath alſo its na- 
tural effets. Jn ſome Countries more Southward, it is an Ordinary 
Preſage of great Tempeſts at hand ; but here various Weather ſucceeds, 
according to its various appearances and colours. | 

It is the loweſt of Meteors (faith Bacon ) and when it appears in parts, 
and not whole or conjoyned, it produceth Winds and Rain. 

If it appear double or tripple, it uſually preſageth Rain. 

IF the colours thereof tend more to red than any other colour, Wind 
follows; if green or blew predominate,then Rain. 

of noiſe and The Audibility of Sounds are certain Prognoſticks of the temper of 

#iln-ſs in the the Air in a ſtill Evening : For if the Air be replete with moiſture over 

mY us, it depreſſeth ſounds, that they become Audible at a far greater di- 
ſtance than when the Air is free from ſuch moiſture or vapours; as you 
may obſerve in building, the lower and more ponderous the Roof or 
Floor next you is, the tarther and plainer may you hear any thing there- 
in; which is the true cauſe of the quick hearing, at the whiſpering-place 
in Glouceſter-Cathedral, which is not only from the cloſeneſs of the Paſ: 
lage as is generally conceived, but from the weight and Maſſineſs of the 
Building over it. The like I have obſerved in Rooms covered with 
Lead, Stone, &c. andin places under large Cifterns of Water. 

From whence you may conclude, that in ſuch nights, or other times 
that you hear ſounds of Bells, noifes of Water, Beaſts, Birds, or any 
other ſounds or noiſes more plainly than at other times, the Air is incli- 
nable to Rain, which commonly ſucceeds. 

Of E:choss: The ſame may be ſaid of Ecchoes,as of other noiſes and ſounds. 

of Tr2ierard When it Thunders more than it Lightens, it ſignifies great Winds ; 

69's butif ir Lighten oftner than it Thunders,it Ggnifies great and haſty Show- 
ers. 

Morning-Thunders ſignitie Wind, Noon-Thunders Rain, roaring or 
diſtant Thunders {ignifie Wind ; but cracking or accute Thunders Winds 
and Rain. 

of the rarity According to the Opinion and Rules of others, and our own Obſerva- 

azd denſity of tion, we heve given you the beſt and moſt probable indications of the 

» hats future changes of the Wind, Weather, 8c. from the ſeveral and uſual 
appearances above, either certain or uncertain, or accidental. Now it 
remains that we ſay ſomewhat in relation to the temper or qualification 
of the Air it ſelf, deduQed from its own being more rare or expanded, or 
more denſe or contraQted. 

We ſhall not take any further notice of the nature of the Air in this 
place, than it ſerves to our preſent intention, which is only to demonſtrate 
unto you, that the Air is an abſolute Body fluid and tranſparent, and in 
ſeveral particulars like unto the water, both being penetrable alike by 
their ſeveral Inhabitants ; the Fiſh with an equal facility piercing the 
waters, as Fowls dothe Air: they are both nutriments to their ſeveral 
Animals reſiding in them ; they both obſtrutt the Viſual Faculty alike, 
as they are more or leſs denſe ; they are both ſubjeAt to Expanſion or 
ContraCtion, but the Air more ; they are both ſubjeQ to Undularion, as 
they are fluid. 

The Air is alſo capable to ſupport great burdens, as the vaſt quantities 


of water that flow overour heads in ſtormy or rainy weather, which, 
| | according 
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according to the rarity and denſity of the Air, do gradatirm diffuſe them- 
ſelves upon the Earth ; as is moſt evident in the more hot and Southerly 
Countries, where the Air 1s more hot and thin, there Rain falls with 
that violence, as though it were water poured forth ; when inthe more 
Northerly, where the Air 1s more denſe or groſs, it diftils in minute 
drops, as it were cribrated through the thick Air. Wealſo may diſ- 
cern a manifeſt difference; for in the warmer Seaſons of the year, 
the Air being then moſt thin, the Rain falls in greateſt drops ; and 


in the colder ſeaſons, when the Air is moſt denſe, the Rain diſtills in ſmal- 


ler. 
So that when the waters are above us, or that Clouds or Floods of wa- 


ter are in being 1n the Air, we have only tojudge whether they incline to- 
wards us, or that they are for ſome other place. 

This rarity or denſity of the Air cannot be judged by the light ; for it 
is uſual when the Air it ſelf is moſt rare, then is it moſt replete with va- 
pours, &Cc. as water, the more it is heated, the leſs tranſparent it be- 
Comes. ; 

Neither can it be judged by its weight, as many do imagine and af- 
firm from Fallacious Experiments ; for the Air is not ponderous in its 
own proper place, no otherwiſe than water is in the\Sea in its proper 
place ; although it be aſſerted by high flown Philoſophers, and Learned 
Pens, with whom it is beſides our Primary intentions to, contend in this 
place, it being enough here to diſcover to our Country-Reader theſe my- 
ſterious Intricacies of Nature ( as they would have them eſteemed ) by 


familiar Examples and Demonſtrations. 


For the true Diſcovery of the Nature and temper of the Air, of Thermametry 
as to its denſity or rarity, we have not met with a more certain or com- or the w+athers 


pleat invention than the /Yeather-glaſs ; the various and intricate De. £4. 


ſcriptions whereof we will not inſiſt upon, but take our Obſervations 
from the moſt plain and ordinary ſingle perpendicular G/aſs, being only 
as foliows. | | 

Procure at the Glaſs-houſe, or elſe-where, a Globulay- 
glaſs, with a Tube or Pipe thereto proportionable, where. 
of there are many ſizes ; but be ſure let not the Head be 
too big, nor the Pipe too ſhort, leſt there be not riſe e- 
nough in the Winter, or fall enough in the Summer. You 
muſt alſo have a ſmall Glaſs or Veſſel at the bottom, thar 
may contain water enough to fill the Tube, or more. 

Then having. fixed them in ſome frame made for that 
purpoſe, heat the Globe of the Glaſs with a warm Cloth, 
to rarify the Air within it ; and then put the end of the 
Tube into the lower Veſſel, and it will attrat the water 


more or leſs, as you warmed the head. 
You may alſo add numbers on the Glaſs, to ſhew you the 


degrees. 

The Wane you may make blew with Roman Yitriol boyled, or red 
with Roſe-leaves dry, and imbibed in fair water, wherein a little Oy! of 
itriol, or Spirit of Salt is dropt. With this water fill the under-Veſlel; 
which being rightly placed onthe North-ſide of your houſe, where the 
Sun rarely or never ſhineth againſt it, and in a Room where you ſeldom 
make fire, leſt the ſudden acceſs of heat, or accidental alteration of the 


Air, might impede your Obſervations. | 
y | uUu 2 The 
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The Air included within the Globe or Ball of this Glaſs, doth admit 
of Dilatation and contrattion equally with the Ambient Air, that 
whenſoever the Ambient Air is dilated or expanded , either through the 
heat of the ſeaſon, or before the fall of Rain, &c. the Air in the Glaſs 
is the ſame; and as by its Expanſion it requires more room, ſo doth it 
let the water in the Tube deſcend gradually ; and as it is more denſe or 
contraQted, either through the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, or the ſerenity or 
inclinability to drought of the Ambient Air, ſo alſo doth' the Air within 
the Glaſs contra& it ſelf into a leſs compaſs, and ſucketh up the water 
in the Tube gradually, as it condenſeth or contratteth : whence you 
may at any time exatly know the very degree of Rarity or Den. 
ſity of the Air Ambient, by that which is included in the Glaſs, 
and thereby inform your ſelf what weather is moſt likely to ſucceed ar 
any time. 

Be ſure to Quadrate or Contemporize your obſervations or numbers 
of degrees with the ſeaſon of the year ; for that degree of Rarity that 
ſignifies Rain in the Winter, may be ſuch a Degree of Denſity that may 
ſignify fair weather in the Summer. 

The differences betwixt the higheſt riſe and loweſt fall in one day in 
the Summer, is much more than in the Winter; for you ſhall have a 
cold night, and very ſerene Air, which contraQteth the Air in the Glaſs 
into a little Room ; after which uſually ſucceeds a very hot day, which 
dilateth it very much; when in the Winter no ſuch great difference hap- 
pens in one day. 

Yet in the Winter, in ſeveral days, will the difference be as great as 
in ſeveral Summer-days. 

Although the Air appear ſerene and cold to your Senſes, yet truſt not 
to that, if the Glaſs ſignifie otherwiſe. 

We ſhall not give you any fure Rule by which you may judge of the 
Weather, but leave it to your own obſervations ; that is, draw on a pa- 
per a certain number of lines, as many as you think fit, as Muſitians 
draw lines to prick their Tunes on ; at the end whereof, as they place 
their Key, ſo number your lines according to thoſe numbers that are 
next unto the top of rhe water in the Tube of the Glaſs, whether ſeven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, &c. Over this Scale mark the day of 
the Month, and point of the Wind : in the Scale make a dot or prick at 
what line or number the water in the Glaſs is at, and by it the hour of the 
day, and under it the inclination of the Weather: At night draw 
a line downright like the Muſttians full time or note ; the next day mark 
as before, untill you know and underſtand the nature of your Glaſs, and 
the place it ſtands in, and the ſeaſon of the year : ſo that then you ſhall 
be able at any time to give a probable cp of whatſoever is to be 
known or ſignified by that Inſtrument which otherwiſe you ſhall hardly 


do. 
of the Boro. This new invented Inftrument, which is termed the Baroſcope , by 
ſcope, which the Authors thereof pretend to diſcover the t r aud inclinati- 


on of the Air from its weight ( in brief) is thus deſcribed : Seal a 
Glafs-tube Hermettically at the one end, fill it almoſt with Quick-filver ; 
andinvertit, refting the open end in a veſſel of Quickſilver ; then the 
Quick-filver in the Tube by its weight, prefſeth downwards into the 
Veſſel, and fo diftendeth or ftreineth the Air (which is bur lictle } 


remaining inthe Glaſs, that the ſummiry of the Tube is for a {mall — 
vol 
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void of Quick-lilyer, ſo far as that ſmall portion or remainder of Air is 
capable of diſtention ; which 1s much more by Quick-filver,the moſt pon- 
derous of fluid Bodies, than by water in the /Feather-glaſs. But they 
pretend that this Columa of Quick-filver in the Tube, is ſupported by 
the weight of the Air Ambient, prefling on the ſtagnant Quick-ſilver 
in the Veſſel; and that as the Aw becomes more or leſs ponderous, ſo 
doth the Quick.ſilver in the Tube riſe or fall more or leſs accordingly : 
which if it were true, then in caſe the ſtagnant Quick-ſilver were broad- 
er in a broader veſſel, would the greater quantity of Air preſs harder 
upon it, and the Quick-ſilver in the Tube riſe higher; but it doth nor. 
Allo if the Quick-filver in the Tube were ſupported by the preſſure or 
weight of the Air on the ſtagnant Quyick-lilver in the Veſſel, then would 
not the Quick-filver deſcend by the making of ſome ſmall hole on the top 
of the Tube, which we evidently perceive to do. | 

Allo when the Air is moſt rare, and by conſequence leſs ponderous. 
( if any weight thereof ſhould be ſuppoſed ) then will the Column of 
Quick-ſilver in the Tube be higher; and when the Air is more denſe or 
burdened with moiſture, then will it be lower : The contrary whereof 
would happen, if their Fyporheſis were true. | 

But moſt evident it is, that as the Ambient Air becomes more or 
leſs rare or denſe, fo doth the Air in the Tube contra& or diate it ſelf ; 
which is the ſole cauſe of the riſe or fall of the Quick-filver. 

Much more might be ſaid herein, and alſo of the ZYeather-glaſs or 
Thermoſcope ; but I hope this may ſuffice to induQt inquiſitive, and nor 
exaQ and perfeC&t Artiſts : The full difcourfe and diſcovery of the various 
effects, obſervations and concluſions of theſe Inſtruments, requiring ra- 
ther a Tract peculiar and proper for them only. 

There is alſo another Inſtrument that may be made more exact for 
any of the aforeſaid obſervations or intentions, and fit for further dif- 
coveries ; but my occaſions will not at preſent give me leaveto perfect it. 


A—— 
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SECTI IK 
Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from the Earth and Water, 


F the Earth appear more dry than ordinary, or if it greedily drink in of the Earth; 


Rains lately fallen, or Floods ſuddenly abate, it ſignifies more Rain 
to follow. 

I have often obſerved that the ſinking of Rivers more than uſual at ſuch 
ſeaſon of the year hath been a certain preſage of much Rain to follow. 
And that the continuing fall of Rivers after Rain, hath been a ſure pre- 
{age of dry weather. 

f the Earth, or any moiſt or Fenny places yield any extraordinary 
ſcents or ſmells, it preſageth Rain. 


If the water, being formerly very clear, change to be dim or thick, gf,;, ws. 


it ſignifies Rain. w_ 
If Dewslie long in a morning on the Grafs, &c. it ſignifies fair weas 

ther, the Air then being more ſerene, and not of an atrraftive or ſpongy 
I 


nature. 


I 


Js. 
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of the Sea. 
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Of Bieves or 


Kine, &#c. 


Of Sheep 


Of Kzds. 


If Dews riſe or vaniſh ſuddenly and early in rhe morning, it prelages 
Rain. | 

If Marble-ſtones, Metals, &c. appear moiſt, it indicates the Inclinati- 
on of the Air robe moiſt, and ſubject to Rain. 

But if in a Morning a dew be on the Glaſs in the Window, and on the 
inſide, it ſignifies. a ſerene and cool Air, and inclinable to drought. 

If the Sea appear very calm with a murmuring noiſe,it ſignifies Wind. 

If on the ſurtace of the Sea, you diſcern white froth like unto Crowns 
or Bracelets, it ſignifies Wind ; and the more plainly they apPeers the 
greater will the Wind and Tempeits be. 

If the Waves {well without Winds, or the Tide riſe higher, or come 
aſhore more {wift than uſual, it preſageth Winds. 


SE C T. IIL 


Of Obſervations and Prognoſticks taken from Beaſts. 


T is a thing worthy of admiration and conſideration, how the Beaſts 
of the Field, Fowls of the Air, &c. ſhould be capable of ſo great 

a degree of knowledge and underſtanding, as to foreſee the different 
changes and varieties of ſeaſons ; and not from common obſervations, as 


man doth, but from a certain inſtin&t of Nature, as is moſt evident. 


Several ſignifications of the change of Weather are taken from the 
different poſtures of theſe Beaſts ; as, if they lie on their right ſide, or 
look towards the South, or look upwards, as though they would ſnuff up 
the Air; according to the Poer. 


Steers viewing Heaven, of Rain will Fudoment make, 
Aud at wide Noſtrils the Perception take. 


It is obſerved that in a herd of theſe Beaſts, as they are on their 
March towards their Paſtures in -a Morning, if the Bull lead the Van 
and keep back his company that they go not before him,it is a Prognoſtick 
of rain or Tempeſtuous weather , but if he be careleſs and let them goat 
Tandom,the contrary. 

Or ifthey eat more than ordinary,or lick their Hoofs all about. 


Convenit inſtantes prenoſcere protinus Imbres, Avien. 


Rain follows forthwith. | 
If theyrunto and fro more than ordinary, flinging and kicking, and 
extending their Tails, Tempeſts uſually follow. 

If Sheep feed more than ordinary, it ſignifies Rain ; or if the Rams 
Skip up and down, and eat greedily. 

If Kids leap or ſtand upright, or gather together in Flocks or Herds, 
and feed near together, it preſageth Rain. 


It 
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- If the Aﬀe bray more than ordinary, or without any other apparent & 4. 

cauſe, it preſageth Rain or Winds. 

If Dogs howl, or dig holesin the Earth, or ſcrape at the Wallsof the gf py. 
houſe, &c. more thanuſual, they thereby preſage death to ſome perſon 
in that houſe, if ſick; or at leaſt Tempeſtuous weather to ſucceed. 

If the hair of dogs ſmell ſtronger than uſual, or their guts rumble and 
make a noiſe, it preſageth, Rain or Snow ; or they tumbie up and 
down. 

The Cat by waſhing her face, and putting her foot oyer her Ear, fore- of cats, 


ſhews Rain. | 
It hath been anciently obſerved, that before the fall of a houſe, the of ice and 


Rats and Mice have forſaken it. Kats, 
The ſqueeking and skipping up and down of Mice and Rats portend 
Rain. 
Parvi cum ſtridunt denique Mures, Avien: 


Cm geſtire ſolo, cum ludere forte videntur, 
Portendunt craſſo conſurgere Nubila Celo. 


Of all Creatures,the Swine is moſt troubled againſt Wind or Tempeſts, of Swine: 
which make Country-men think that only they ſee the Wind. 
They uſually ſhake Straw in their mouths againſt Rain : As Yirgzl. 


——Ore ſolutus 
Immunadi meminere ſues jattare Maniplos, 


If they play much, it ſignifies the ſame. 
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Of Obſervations and Pro enoſticks taken from Fowl. 


A S Beaſts, fo birds havea certain fore-ſight of the change of weather, 
and alteration of the ſeaſons,and eſpecially water-Fowl ;which if they 


'flye or yr together in great flights, and from the Sea or great wa- 


ters haſten to the banks or thore, and there ſport themſelves, 1t denotes 


Winds ; more eſpecially if in the morning. | 
If the Breaſt-bone of a Duck be red, it ſignifies a long Winter; if 


white, the contrary. : &5% 
Ducks and Geeſe, &c. picking their Wings, waſhing themſelyes mach, 


or cackling much, ſignifies Rain. | 
Alſo Sea-fowl ſeeking after freſh waters, {ignifie an open or wet ſca- 


ſon. 


Fam varias Pelagi volucres, & Que —— 
Dulcibas in flagnis rimaniur, &e. 


of Prognoflicks. 


Gf tbe Hevome 


Of the Kite. 


Of the Crow, 


Gf Sparrowr. 


Of the Fay. 


Of Bats. 
Of the Owl. 


All ſorts of various Sea-fowl, which in Ranks, 
Haunt Brittiſh Zakes, or Crown the watry Banks. 
HVith ſprinkled water then their Wings belave, 
And now their heads they level with the Fave, 
Or under Water thou maiſt ſee them dive, 
Aud in their ſportful waſhing vainly ſtrive, 
. Foul Feather threat. 


If they betake themſelves to great Waters, it preſageth cold; if 7/a- 
ter-fowl forſake the Water, it ſignifies that iter is at hand. 

It Zand-Fowl gather towards the Water , and ſhake their Wings, 
_ noiſes, and waſhing themſelves, it portendeth Tempeſts at 

and. 

If ſmall Birds gather together in Flocks, it ſignifies cold and hard wea- 
ther at hand. 

If Birds ſeek ſhelter in Barns or Houſes more than uſual, it preſages 
cold and hard weather. 

If Birds flye haſtily to their Neſts, and forſake their Meat, it forcſhew- 
cth Tempelts. | | 

If in Froſty weather Birds ſeek obſcure places, and ſeem dull and heavy, 
it ſignifieth a ſudden Thaw. | 

The early appearance of Field-fares,or other Forraign Winter-fowl, 
preſageth a hard Winter. 

Rooks, Owls, Jays, or ſuch like wild fowl, frequenting a Town more 
than uſual, preſage Mortality or Sickneſs to that place. 

If the Heron ſoarhigh, ſeemingly even to the Clouds, it ſignifies 
wind. 

If the Heron ſtand Melancholy on the Banks, it ſignifies Rain. 

It the Heron cry in the night as ſhe flies, it preſageth Wand. 

If the Kite ſoar high; it ſignifies fair weather. 
- If they make more than ordinary noiſe or crying for Prey, it preſageth 

ain. ; 

If the Crow hath any interruption in her Note, like the Hiccough, 

or Croak with a kind of ſwallowing, it ſignifieth Winds and Rain. 


The Wicked Crow aloud fowl-weather threats, 
Hhen alone on dry ſands ſhe proudly jets. 


Rooks or Crows gathering together in Flocks, and forſaking their meat, 
ſignifie Rain. 

The Raven or Crow Crecking clear, and reiterating her Note, figni- 
hes fair weather. 
o- Sparrows chirp earlier, or more than uſual, it ſignifies Wind and 

in. 

If Jays gather together in Flocks, it ſignifies Rain and Tempeſtuous 
Weather. 

It Bats fly abroad after Sun-ſet, it ſignifies fair weather. 

If Owls whoop at night, it ſignifies fair weather. 


Wat 
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- Nor th' Owl foretelling Rain 
From the high Roof, obſerving Phebus ſet, 


Hill Taly then Notturnal Notes repeat. Virgil. 
She will not ſing againſt Rain: 


The early ſinging of the Wood-Lark, ſignifies Rain. | of the wod- 
If the Swallow fly low, and near the waters, it preſageth Rain. The of Ss ——_ 
coming of the Swallow is a true preſage of the Spring. low. 


If Cocks crow more than ordinary, eſpecially in the Evening, or if 9% * ©% 
Poultry go early to Rooſt, it {ignities Rain. 

There isa ſmall Bird of the ſize and near of the ſhape of a Martiz, 
that at ſome times flies very near the water and near unto the Boats that 
paſs, which is a moſt ſure Prognoſtick of Tempeſtuous weather, never 
appearing but againſt ſuch weather, as hath been conſtantly obſerved by 
the Boatmen in their paſſages overSeverz and on the Channel between the 
Ile of Wight and the main Land. | 


SECT 


Of Obſervations and PrognoSticks from Fiſhes and Inſets; 


F Porpiſes, or other Sea-Fiſh leap in a calm, it ſignifies Wind and of Sea-Fih, 
Rain. | | 

If great numbers of the Fry of Fiſh are generated in Lakes or Ditches of Fre-wato 
where Fiſh rarely come, it preſageth ſcarcity of Corn, or death of Cat- *** 
tle. 

If Fiſh leap more than ordinary in Ponds or Rivers, it prelageth Winds 
and Rain. | | 

Great quantities of Frogs, ſmall or great, appearing at unuſual times, of zr0gs. 
and in unuſual places, preſage great Dearth of Corn, or great Sickneſs 
to follow in that place where they appear. 

The Croaking of Frogs more than uſual in the Evening, fignifies 
Rain. 

The carly appearing of Snakes, ſignifies a dry Spring, anda hot Sum- gr g,,,, 
mer. 
If they play much in the Water, it ſignifies Rain. 

It the Ant bring forth her Eggs, it pre{ageth Rain. of Ants, 

If Bees fly not far, but hover about home, it preſageth Rain; or if of ze. 
they make more haſt home than ordinary, a Storm 1s at hand. 

If Gnats, Flies or Fleas bite more keenly than at other times, it ſigni- 


fies Rain. 
If Gnats or Flies ſwarm or gather together in multitudes before Sun- Of Gnats, Flies [ 
ſct, it preſageth fair weather. and Fleas, i 


Swarms of Gnats or Flies in the morning, ſignifies Rain. | 
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Of Spiders, 


Avien. 


C- sffers © 


Of T\azes and 
Pegttavles. 
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If greater numbers of Flyes or Locuſts appear more than ordinary, it 
ſignifieth Sickneſs or Mortality to Man or Beaſt, and alfo ſcarcity of Corn 
and Fruits. 

The early appearance of theſe, or any other InſeCts inthe Spring, pre- 
fageth a hot and ſickly Summer. 

If the Spiders undo their Webs, Tempeſts follow. 


S: ſolvit Aranea caſſes, 
Mox tempeſtates & nubila tetra cientur. 


If Spiders fall from their Webs, or from the Walls, it ſignifies Rain. 
If ſtrings like Spiders Webs appear in the Air, it ſignifieth Wind. 
If Spiders ſpin and weave their Nets much, it preſageth Wind. 


Nor at Nofturnal Wheels the Maydens be 
Of Storms unskilfull, when they Spinſters ſee, Virgil. 


The meaning whereof I preſume may be that whilſt Spinſters are at 
their evening winter works, by diſcerning Spiders weaving their Webs, 
or buſie about the houſe, or by diſcerning Muſhrooms in their Candles 
or Lamps or ſparkling 8c. in them, they may thence preſage foul wea- 
ther to be at hand. 

The great appearances of Chaffers, or other Inſe&s, although they 
denote a preſent time of Plenty, yet are they Omens of a future time of 
Scarcity ; and if in very great numbers, of Mortality and Sicknels to 
Man and Bealts. 


SECI. VE 
Promiſcuous Obſervations and Prognoſticks. 


Eaves of Trees and Chaft playing or moving without any ſenſible 

Galeor breath of Wind, and the Down or Wool of Thiſtles and 

other Plants flying in the Air, and Feathers dancing on the Water, pre- 
fage Wind, and ſometimes Rain. 
As Vireil long ſince oblerved. 


————efore a Storm ariſe, 
Chaff thou ſhalt oft behold, and falling Leaves 
Or Plumes that wanton on the bounding Waves, 


If the Herb 7refoy/ cloſe its leaves, it foreſhews Rain. 

If the Oak bear much Maſt, it foreſhews a long and hard //:nter, 
The ſame has been obſerved of Haws and Hipps. 

If Oak-apples ingenderor breed Flies, it 1s ſaid to preſage Plenty ; but 
if Spiders, Scarcity. - 
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Of Proguoſticks. 25 


If Trees bear but little Fruit, it uſually preſageth Plenty; and if much, 
Scarcity. But this Rule is not always certain. 
If the Broom be full of Flowers, it uſually ſignificth Plenty. 


Obſerve when firſt the Nuts begin to bloom, 
And flouriſhing, bend the tender Branch ; if theſe 
Prove fruitful, ſuch ſhall be thy Corn's increaſe, 
And in great heat huge Harveſts ſhall be found; 
But if with ſwelling Leaves the ſhades abound, 
Then ſhalt thou thraſh a Chaffy ſtalk inwvain, 


This obſervation hath proved for the moſt part [true for ſeveral years 
now paſt, as in 1673, 1674, there were but few Nuts, and cold and 
wet Harveſts, in 1675, and 1676, were plenty of Nuts, and heavy 
and dry Harveſts, but more eſpecially in 1676, was a great ſhew of 
Nuts, and a very hot and dry harveſt ſucceeded. 

The ſudden growth of Muſh-rooms preſageth Rain. 


Et fi notturnis ardentibus undique teſtis Aviemis, 
Concreſcunt fungi —— protinus {mbres. 


If Coals of Fire ſhine very clear, it preſageth Wind. of Fire, 
It the Fire in Chimneys burn whiter than uſual, and with a murmu- 
ring noiſe, it denoteth Tempeſts. | 
If the Flame wave to and fro, it ſignifieth Wind. The ſame doth the 
Flame of a Candle. | 


— flammis emicet ignts | Aviemis; 
Effiuus, aut Incis ſubſtantia langueat uliro, 
- Protinus {mbres. 


If Bunches like Muſhrooms grow on the wick of the Candle or Lamp, 
it preſageth Rain. 

If fire ſhine much, or ſcald, or burn more than ordinary, it preſageth 
cold : the contrary denoteth the contrary. | 

If wood crackle or breath more than uſual in the Fire, it ſignfieth wind: 
if Flame caſt forth'many ſparkles, it ſignifies the ſame. 

If the Oyl inthe Lamps ſparkle, it ſignifies Rain. 

If Aſhes coagulate or grow in Lumps, it ſignifies the ſame. 

If the fire in cold weather burn violently, and make a noiſe like the 
treading of Snow, it uſually preſageth Snow. | 

If Salt become moiſt, it ſignifies Rain : The ſame if the Rain raiſe 
bubbles as it falls, or if the heat of the Sun be more than ordinary, or 
Worms come out of the Earth, or Moles dig more than uſual. 

« If after Rain come a cold wind, it ſignifies more Rain. 

If in time of great cold the Air grow thick, and the cold abate, or if 
there be a dry cold without Froſt, or if there appear ſigns of Cold in ſigns 
of Rain, it preſageth Snow. l ; 

It is uſual that a dry Autumn precedes a windy inter; a windy 
Winter, a Ttainy Spring ; a rainy Spring, a dry Summer; a dry Summer, 
a windy Autumn. | ; | 

It is obſerved, that how far the Froſt penetrates the Earth in the 7777- 


ter, the heat ſhall inthe Summer. Xx #@ Many 
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Oo Prognoſticks. 


1:raſe of the Many are of opinion that the Air and time of the Moon is to be conli- 


1083, 


Elits 


Decreaſes 


dered in ſeveral Rural Afﬀairs: As that the increaſe is the molt fit and beſt 
time for the killing of Beafts: And that young Cattle fallen in the Jn- 
creaſe are fitteſt to wean ; and that it is the beſt time to plant Vines,and 
other Fruit-trees; to graft and to prune lean Trees, and cut Wood; to 
ſow Herbs and gather Tillage, and cut Meadows. 

That at the Full Moon it is beſt to fly Hawks, take Marrow, and take 
Shell-fſh, &c. 

That at the Decreaſe it is beſt to geld young Cattle, to fell durable 
Timber, to gather fruits, ſow and cut Corn, and lay up Corn; to prune 
groſs Trees, to gather Grafts and Seeds, and to ſow Cucumbers, Melons, 
Onions, and Artichoaks. 
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TO THE 


READER 


His Dictionary, above any other part of 
this Book , may be thought Superfluous 
becauſe it being intended only for the uſe of 
Husbandmen, they above all others bei} 

underſtand the Terms, and their ſeveral ſygnifications; 

lo that berein we ſeem to inftrud thoſe that are befi 
able to teach us ; which might be true if they all ſpake 
the ſame Language: Butthere is ſuch a Babel of Con- 
fuſcon, as well in their Terms and Names of things, 
as there is in the Prafice of the Art of Agriculture 
it ſelf, that remove a Husbandman but fifty or an 
bundred Miles from the place where he hath conſtantly 
exerciſed his Husbandry to another, and he ſhall not 
only admire their Method and Order in T illing the Land, 
but alſo at their ſtrange and uncoutb Language and 
Terms, by which they term their Utenſils, Inſtruments, 


or Materials they uſe, ſo much differing from thoſe uſed 
inthe Country where he dwells. 

Alſo our ſeveral Authors that have written of this 
SubjeR, very much differ in the Appellation of ſeveral 
things, they generally ſpeaking in their Writings the 
Language of the Place and Age they lived in; that 
their Books read in another part of the Country, or in 
ſucceeding times, ſeem either Fabulous or Intricate. 
Wherefore, that our Authors and this preſent T rat 
may be the better underſtood. and that one Country-man 


may underſtand what another means inaremote place ; 1 
have 


— 


To the Reader. 
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have here given you the Interpretation and Significa- 
tion of ſuch Words and Terms that Iremember I have 
either read or heard ; which I hope may ſatisfie and 
ſupply that defe of ſuch a Dictionary that hath been 
ſo long complained of. If any Terms are wanting, or not 
rightly Interpreted, I defire you to conſrder the place 
you live in, where perhaps may be ſome Terms uſed 
or ſo Interpreted, that are not ſo in any other place of 
England, which may 1 hope ſufficiently excuſe my Ip- 
norance of them; or elſe they may be Terms ſo univer- 
ſally underſtood, that they need no Interpretation; as 
W heat, R ye, Cart, W aggons, ><. 
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Mes, or Awnes, the Spires or Beards of Barley, or other Bearded 
Grain. 

Ablactation is one of the ways of Grafting; that is, weaning the Cion 
by degrees from 1ts Mother ; being not wholly to be cut therefrom, 
till it be firmly united to the Stock on which itis grafted. | 

Ablaqueation is the taking away the Earth, or uncovering the Roots of 
Trees. 

An re is one hundred and fixty ſquare Lug, or Pearch of Land, at 
ſixteen foot and a half to the Perch; but of Coppice-wood eighteen 
foot to the Perch is the uſual allowance. But an Acre ſometimes 1s eſti- 
mated by the proportion of Seed uſedon it ; and ſo varies according to 
the Richneſs or ſterility of the Land. 

An Acreme of Land is ten Acres. 

A YVelſh Acre is uſually two Engliſh Acres, 

An Maas is a ſharp tool made different from an Ax, and more conve- 
nient for the cutting of the hollow ſide of any Board or Timber; ſuch 
as the Coopers generally make uſe of, 

Aftermath, the after-graſs or ſecond mowings of graſs, or graſs or ſtubble 
cut after Corn. | 

Aoriculture, The Tilling or improving of Land. 

Alp, a Bulfinch. 

Alveary, a Hive of Bees. 

Apiary, a place or Court where Bees are kept. _ 

An quadudt, a water-courfe, or Carriage for Water. 

Aquaticks, Plants delighting in the water. 

To Are, to Plough, from the Latin word, aro. | 

An rk, a large:Cheſt to pur Fruit or Corn in,from the Latin word 4rra. 

Arders, Fallowings or Plowings of Ground. | | 

Aromaticks, Plants Odoriferous, or having a Spicy ſmell. 

y Avenues 


Diftionarium Ruſticum. 
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Avenues, Ways or Paſſages, or Rows or Walks of Trees. 

Aver, ſignifies a labouring Beaſt, from whence comes the Law word, 
Averia, Cattle. And 

Average, The feeding or Paſturage for Cattle eſpecially the Ediſh or 
Roughings. 

Aviary, a place where Birdsare kept, or do reſort unto. 

Aumbry, a Country Word for a Cup-board to keep ViQtuals in. 

Axletree, or Axis; that which the wheel of a Cart, or ſuch like, mo- 

veth on. 


B. 


fe, or Bizg, the Udderof a Cow, in ſome places is called the Cows 
Bag. 
Balks, Ridges or Banks. And ſometimes Poles or Rafters over out-hou- 
ſes or Barns. 
Barm, Yeaſt or riſing uſed in fermenting, Ale, Beer, Bread, &c. 
Barth, a warm place or Paſture for. Calves or Lambs, 8c. 
Barrow, is of two ſorts; either a Hand-barrow, or a Wheel. barrow. 
Barton, a Back-ſide. 
Baven, Bruſh Faggots made with the Bruſh at length. 
A Beck, a Brook or Rivulet. 
Beeſtings, the firſt Milk from the Cow after Calving. 
Beetle, or Bojtle, a wooden Inſtrument wherewith they drive Wedges, 
Piles, Stakes, &c. 
Beverage, Drink, or mingled Drink. 
A Bigge, a Pap or Teat. 
A Bill is an edg-tool, at the end of a ſtale or a handle ; if ſhort, then it 
is called a Hand-bifl, it long then a Hedging-bill. 
A Billard is in ſome places uſed for an imperfe& or Baſtard Capon. 
A Binn, a place made of Boards to pur Corn in, 
Blaft, Corn is {aid to be blaſted when it is poor and thin in the Ear, with 
little Flower 1n it. 
Blight, See Mildew. 
Blith, yielding Milk. 
Bole, or Boale, the main Body of a Tree. 
Booſe, inſome places uſed for an Ox-Stall or Cow-Stall. 
Boot,neceſſary Timber or Wood for neceſſary uſes ; as Plough-boot, Honſe- 
boot, Fire-boot., &c. 
Boreas, the North-Eaſt-wind. 
Bouds, Feevills or Popes, InſeAs breeding in Malt. 
Bow, an Ox-bow or Yoak. 
Bragget a Drink made with Honey and Spice,much nſed in Z/ales,Cheſpire 
and Lancaſhire, | 
Braken, or Brake, Fern. 
A Branarith, a Trevet or other Iron toſet a Veſſel on over the Fire. 
—_ or Frexch-wheat ; a Summer-grain, delighting in warm 
Land. | 
A Breaſt- Plough, a ſort of Plough driven by main force with ones Breaſt, 
commonly uſed in paring the Turf in Burn-beating. 
A Breck, or Brack, a gap ina Hedge. 


Brim, 
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Brim. A Sow is ſaid to go to Brim when ſhe goes to the Boar. 

To Brite or bright Barley , Wheat, and other Grain; and Hops are 
{aid to brite when they are over-ripe; and ſhatter. _ 

Browſe or brouce , or brutte the tops of the Branches of Trees that Cat- 
tle uſually feed on. 

To Burn beat, Vide Dep-ſhire. 

A Bud, a weened Calf of the firſt year, becauſe the horns are then ir 

the bud. 

Bulchin, a Calf. 

Bullen, Hemp-ſtalks pilled. | 

Bullimony, or Bullimong, a mixture of ſeveral ſorts of Grain, as Oats, 


Peaſe, and Vetches. | | 
» Buſhel, in ſome places it 1s taken for two Strike, or two Buſhels, and 


ſometimes for more. 
C 


Aadow, a Jack-daw. 
A Carre, Woody moiſt Boggy ground. 

Caſtnzs or Cowblakes, Cow-dung dryed and uſed for fewel as it is in ma- 
ny places wheregther fewel is ſcarce. 

Cartwright, one tht makes Carts, Waggons, &c. 

Catch-land,is Land which 1s not certainly known to what Pariſh it belon- 
geth, and the Parſon that firſt gets the Tythes of it enjoys it for that 
year, it ſeems there is{ome of this Land in \Vorfolk. 

To Cave, or Chave, is with a large Rake, or ſuch like Inſtrument, to di- 
vide the greater from the leſſer ;/ as the larger Chaff from the Corn 
or ſmaller Chaff. Alſo larger coals from the leſſer. 

Ceres, the Goddels of Corn, Seeds and Tillage: allo the Title of one of 
the Books of Mr. Rea, treating of Seeds. 


Chaff, the Refuſe or Duſt in winnowing of Corn. 
Champion, Lands not incloſed, or large Fields, Downs or places withs 


out Woods or Hedges. 
Cheeſ-lip, the bag wherein Houſe-wives prepare and keep their Runnet or 


Rennet for their Cheeſe. 


Chitting, the Seed is ſaid to chit when it ſhoots firſt its ſmall root in the 


Earth. 
Cider, or Cyder, a drink made of the juyce of Apples. 


A Cideriſt, one thatdeals in Cider, or an affeQer of Cider. 
Clogs, pieces of Wood, or ſuchlike, faftned about the Necks, or to the 


Legs of Beaſts, that they run not away. 
A Cock, is of Hay or Corn laid on heaps to preſerve it againſt the extre- 


mities of the weather. ' oe 
Coaware, ſuch Seed orGrain that is contained in Cods ; as Peaſe, Beans, &c. 
Coke is Pit- Coal or Sea-coal burned or converted into the nature of Char- 


coal. | 
Cole, Cale, or Keal, Coleworts from Cautis. 


A Cole-fire, is a parcel of Fire-wood {et up for ſale or uſe, containing 
whe it is burnt 4 Load of 'Coals. _ | 

Callers about the Cattles necks, by the ſtrength whereof they draw. 

A Comb, in ſome places it is faid to be a Valley between Hills, and in 
{ome placesa Hill or Plain between Valleys. 

Came, The ſmall Fibres, or Tails of Malt. 


Compas, or Compoſt, Soil for Land, Trees, &c. 
Yy 2 Goniferoas, 


Diftionarium RuSticum. 
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Coniferons Trees, are ſuch rhat bear Cones or Clogs, as the Fir, Pine, &c. 

A Conſervatory, a place to keep Plants, Fruits, 8c. in. 

A Coomb or Coumb of Corn, is a meaſure containing four Buſhels, or half 
a Quarter. | 

Coppice, Copiſe, or Copſe, The ſmaller ſort of Wood, or Under-wood. 

A Cord of Wodd is ſet out as the Coal-fire, and contains by meaſure four 
foot in breadth, four foot in heighth, and eight foot in length. 

A Coſſet, Lamb or Colt, or Cade Lamb or Colt, that is, a Lamb or Colt 
fallen and brought up by hand. 

Covert, a ſhady place for Beaſts. 

A Cowl, a Tub or Pal. 

A Cradle, is a frame of wood fixed toa Sythe for the mowing of Corn, 
and cauſes it to be laid the better in ſwarth; and it is then called a Cra- 
ale Sythe. | 

ce: in ſome places Darnel is ſo called, and in ſome it ſignifies Buck- 
wheat. 

A Cyatch, a Rack for Hay or Straw. Vide Rack. 

A Crocke, an earthen Por. 

A Croft, a {mall Incloſure. 4 

Crones, old Eaws. 

A Crotch, the forked part of a Tree, uſeful in many caſes of Husbandry. 

A Crow, or Crome of Iron; an Iron Bar with one end flat. 

To Cultivate, to 7. 

Culture, Tilling. 

Culver, a Pigeon or Dove, thence Culver-houſe. 

A Curry-comb, an Tron comb wherewith they kemb Horſes. 

A Curtilage , a Gate-room or Back-fide. 

A Cyoz, a young Tree or Slip ſpringing from an old. 


D. 


Allops, a term uſed in ſome places for Patches or Corners of Graſs 
or Weeds among Corn. 

Darnel, Cockle-weed, injurious to Corn. 

To Dexſhire, is to cut off the Turf of Land; and when it is dry, to lay 
it on heaps and burn it. | 

To delve, todig. 

A Dibble, an Inftrument wherewith they make holes for the ſetting of 
Beans, &c. 

A Dike, a Ditch. 

A Doke, a word uſed in Zſſex and Suffolk for a deep dint or furrow. 

A Do a green balk or mound between the Ploughed Lands in common 

Dredge, Oats and Barley mixed. 

Drought, a long time of dry weather. 

Daz of a Cow; that is, the Cows Teat. 

A Dung-fork isa Toolof three Tines or Pikes, for the better caſting of 


Dung. | 
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O Far or Are, to Plough or Fallow. | a 
Earning, Runnet wherewith they convert Milk into Cheeſe. 
#Zadiſh, Fadiſh, Etch, Erſh or Eegraſs, the latter Paſture, or Graſs that 
comes after Mowing or Reaping. 
To #aze, to Harrow. 
Zdifice, Building, | 
Faiſtments, Cattle taken 1n to graze, or be fed by the Week or Month. 
Zlden, that which in ſome places is called Ollet or Fewel. 
The Zder, the Udder of a Cow or other Beaſt. 
£ſpaliers, Trees planted in a curious order againſt a Frame, for the boun- 
ding of Walks, Borders, &c. 
Exoticks, Forreign Plants, not growing naturally in our Engliſh Soyl. 


F. 


O Fallow, to prepare Land by Ploughing, long before it be ploughed 
for Seed. Thus may you fallow, twi-fallow, and trifallow ; that 
is, once, twice, or thrice plough it before the Seed-time. 
A Far is an inſtrument that by its motion artificially cauſeth Wind : uſe- 
ful in the Winnowing of Corn. 
A Farding Land, or Farunaale of Zand, 1s the fourth part of an Acre. 
A Fathom of Wood is a parcel of Wood ſet out, ſix whereof make a Coal 
Fire, | 
To Fanlter. Thraſhers are faid to faulter, when they thraſh or beat 
over the Corn again. | 
Feabes, or Fea-berries, Gooleberries. 
Fenny, Boggy, Mouldy, as fenny cheeſe or mouldy cheeſe. 
To Ferment ; that is, to cauſe Beer, Cider, or other Drinks to work, 
That the dregs or impurities may be ſeparated upwards or downwards. 
Fermentation, \uch working. 
Fertile, Fruitful. 
Fertility, Fruitfulneſs. | 
Fetters are uſually made of Iron, and hanged about the legs of Cattle,that 
they leapnot, or run away. 
Fewel, any combuſtible matter wherewith a fire is made. 
Filly, a She-colt. 
Fimble Hemp, that is the yellow early Hemp. | | 
Flaggs, the ſurface of the Earth which they pare off to: burn, or the up- 
er Turt. 
els a thraſhing Inſtrument. 
A Fleack, a Gate ſetup ina gap. 
Floating, or drowning, or watering of Meadows : alſo Floating of a 
Cheeſe, is ghe ſeparating the y__ from the Curd. 
Flora, the Goddeſs of Flowers. Allo the Title of Mr. Rez his excellent 
Treatiſe of Flowers. 
Fodder, Hay, Straw, or ſuch like food for Cattle. 
A Fogg, a thick Miſt, and in ſome places fignifies long graſs remaiging 
in Paſture till Winter, 
Foiſon, 'Fuzzen or Fuzen, Nouriſhment, Natural juyce, ſtrength, Plen- 
ty, abundance, and Riches. _ feifty, 


a 
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Foifty, Muſty. | | 

For. There are ſeveral ſorts of them ; ſome of Wood, ſome of Iron; 
ſome for Hay , others for Corn, &c. 

To Foy, that 1s, to fallow Land in the Summer, or Autumn. 

A Foſs, a Pit. 

Fragrant, ſmelling pleaſantly. 

Frith, underwood, or the ſhroud of Trees. 

A Frower, an edge-tool uſed in cleaving Lath. : 

A Fudder of Lead, a load, or Spiggs of ſixteen hundred weight. 

Furrow, the low Fall or drain in Land, either left by the Plough, or | 
otherwiſe made. 


G. 


Gap, an open placein a Hedge, or ſuch like. 
A Garner, a Granary to put Corn n. 

A Garth, a Yard or Back-lide. 

A Gaws or Goan, a Gallon. 

Georgicks, belonging to Husbandry or Tillage ; as Yqzg/ts Georgicks, his 
Books of Husbandry. 

Germins, youngs ſhoots of Trees. 

Germination, abudding forth. 

A Gill. Vide Berk, 

A Gimmer Lamb, or Gammer Lamb, an Ew Lamb. 

Glandiferons, bearing Maſt. 

To Gleay, to pick up or gather the ſhattered Corn. 

A Goad, a ſmall ftaff or rod with a ſharp Iron pin at the end thereof, to 

quicken Horſes or Oxen in their Motion. 

A Geoff, or Goffe, a Mow or Reck of Corn or Hay. 

A Gool, a Ditch. 

To Gore, to make up ſuch Mows or Recks. 

Goſs, or Gorſe, Furzes. 

A Gratton, Eddiſh or Erſh. 

A Gripp or Gripe, a {mall ditch or cut athwart any Meadow or arable 
Land, to drain the ſame. 

Groats, Oats after the Hulls are off, or great Oat-meal. 

A Grove, or Groove, a deep Fols or pit ſunk into the ground to ſearch for 
Minerals, &c. 

Grubbage. See Mattock. 


H. 


TO Hack, thatis to cut up Peaſe or other hawy ſtuff by the Roots, or 
to cut nimbly any thing. 

To Hale, or Hawl, to draw. 

Harneys, Ropes, Collers, and other accoutrements fittedgto Horſes, or 
other Beaſts, for their drawing. 

Hatches, Flud-gates placed in the water to obſtru&t its Current. 

A Hattock, a Shock containing twelve ſheaves of Corn. 

Haver, Oats. 

Haws, the fruit of the white-thorn. | 

A Haw or How, an Iron Inſtrument for hacking up of weeds. An Haw 

. 15 ſometimes a cloſe of Land. Hanm, 


Dittionarium Ruſticum, 
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Hawm, the ſtalks of Peaſe, Beans, or ſuch like. . 

Head-land, that whichis ploughed overthwart at the ends of the other 
Lands. 

An Heck, a Racke, a Salmon-Zeck a grate to take them in. 
Heckle, an Inſtrument uſec 1n the trimming and perfeQiing of Hemp and 
Flax for the Spinner, by dividing the Tow or Hurdsfrom the Tare. 
Helm, is Wheat or Rye ſtraw unbruiſed by thraſhing or otherwiſe, and 
bound in bundles for Thatching. 

Heps, the fruit of the Black-thorn. 

Herbage, The Feeding, Grazing, or Mowing of Land. 

"__ a a Timber:-trees that are uſually left for Standils in the felling 
of Coples. | 

| Hide-bound, a Diſeaſe whereunto Trees as well as Cattle are ſubje&. 

A Hind, a Servant in Husbandry. 

Hiillock, a little Hill, as a Hop-hill, &c. 

High in ſome places Swine are ſo called ; in ſome places young Wea- 
thers. 

A Holt, a Wood. 

Holms, placesin the Water, As Flathomes, ſteep holmes in Severn Mil- 


homes, &Cc. 
Hook-7.and, Tand Tilled and Sowed every year. 


A Hop, a meaſure of a peck. 

Hopper, wherein they carry their Sced-corn at the time of Sowing : Al- 
{o the Veſſel that contains the Corn at the top of the Mill. 

How , an Inſtrument made like a Coopers Adds, for the cutting up of 
Weeds in; Gardens, Fields, &c. and between Beans, Peaſe, &c. 

Howel, a mean Building or Hole for any ordinary ule. 

Hoven, Cheeſe that is raiſed or ſwelled up. 

Hover-ground, Light-ground. 


Hull, or HuEs, the Chaff of Corn. 
Hurds of Flax or Hemp, are the worlſer parts ſeparated from the Tare in 


the Heckling of it, whereby may be made Linnen-Cloath. 

Hurdles, made in form of Gates, either of ſpleeted Timber or of Ha- 
zle Rods, they either ſerve for gates in Encloſures or to make Sheep- 
folds or the like. ; | 

Hutch, a veſſel or place to lay Grain or ſuch like thing in: alſoa Trap 
made hollow for the taking of Weaſels, or ſuch like Vermin alive. 


Hit, a {mall Hovel or Cottage. 


Fack,a term ſometimes uſed for a Horſe whereon they ſaw Wood. 

Zamock, Oaten bread made into great Loaves. 

| /les, 'or Oiles. Vide Aanes. 

An mp, a young Tree. 

tufertile, Barren. 

A Zug, A Common Paſture or Meadow. 

Tnoculation, the grafting or placing of the Bud of one Tree, into the 
Stock or Branch of another. 

Hrrigation, Watering of a Meadow, Garden, &C. 

Trroratign, a bedewing or beſprinkling of a Plant. | \ 

Zunames, that is Land ſown with the ſame Grain it was ſown with the 


precedeat year. - 
Futer, 
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Futer, 4 terin uſed by ſome for the fertile coagulating {altiſh nature of 


the Earth. 
K. 


Arle Hemp ; thatis, the latter green Hemp. 

Kell, or Kiln, whereon they dry Malt or Hops. 

A Keeve, a Fat wherein they work their Beer or Ale before they tun it. 
A Kidcrow, a place for a ſucking Calf to lye 1n. 

A AKrimnel, a Powdring-Tub. 

A Kit, a Pail. 

Knolls, Turneps. 


L. 


Adary, a Dairy-houle. 
Laire, Layer, or Lieare, Places where Cattle uſually repoſe them- 
ſelves under ſome ſhelter, the ground being enriched by their Soyl. 
A Lath, a Barn. 
Laund, or Lawn ina Park, Plain and untilled Ground. 
A Zeap or Zib, half a Buſhel,thence comes a Seed-leap. 
To Leaſe, or Leaze, Yide to Glean. 
Lentiles, aſort of Grain leſs than Fitches. 
A Zift, a Stile that may be opened like a Gate. 
Zitter, Straw, or ſuch like ſtuff for Cattle to lodge on. 
To Lock, 15a term uſed by Drivers in moving the fore wheels of a Wag- 
gon to and iro. | | 
Zog, a term uſed in ſome places for a cleft of Wood, and in ſome 
places for a long piece or Pole, by ſome for a ſmall Wand or Switch. 
To Zop, to cut oft the head-branches of a Tree. 
A Zug. Vide Pearch. 


Zynchet, a certain line of green-ſword or Bounds, dividing Arable Land 
in Common Fields. | 


M. 


Ads, a Diſeaſe in Sheep. 
Manger, the place wherein Beaſts eat Corn, or other ſhort Meat. 


A Maſh, or Meſh; Ground-Corn, or ſuch like, boiled in Water for 
Cattle to eat. 


Maſt, The Fruits of wild Trees, as of Oaks, Beech, 8c. 


Mattock, a Tool wherewith they grub Roots of Trees, Weeds, &c. by 
ſome called a Grub-axe, or Rooting-axe. 
Mature, Ripe. 


A Mauna, A Basket, or rather a hand-basket with two lids to carry on 
ones Arm. 


A Mayn-Comb, wherewith they kemb Horſes Manes. 


A Meak, wherewith they Mow or Hack Peaſe, or Brake, &c, 
Mere, the ſame as Zyncher. 


Meth, a\mall kind of Metheg1in. 
A Met, a ſtrike or Buſhel. 
A Miading, a Pung-hil. S 
Mildew, a certain Dew falling in the Months of Fane and Zwly ; which 
being of a Viſcous Nature, much impedes the growth or Maturation 
of 
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of Wheat, Hops,&c. unleſs a ſhowre of Rain waſh it off. It is alſo very 
{weet z as appears by the Bees ſo mightily inriching their ſtores thereby. 

ATil hoes, watry places about a Mill-dam. 

Aiſlen, or Maſlen ; Corn mixed, as Wheat, with Rye, &c. 

A M7ixen, a Dung-heap. 

A 1%#2zzy, a Quaguine. 

Aoeſhade, the ſhadows of Trees, or ſuch like. 

The AZocks of a Net, the Maſhes of a Net. 

 M7old, Earth. 


AZ7onnads, Banks or Bounds. 
Atores or Maurs, from the Britiſh word Manr a Hill, in the MVorthern 


parts ſignifies high and open places, and from the word Moraſſe ſigni. 
fies 1n other parts low and boggy places. 

Muck, Dung or Soil. | | 

A7ullock, durt or Rubbiſh. 

A7arc, the Husks or Chaff of Fruits, out of which Wine or other Li- 


quors 15 preſſed. 
A7«ſf, the new Liquor or Preſſure of Fruits, before Fermentation. 


N. 


Maile, in ſome places eight pound, in ſome ſeven pound, being 
of a Hundred. 
{Veat, A Heifer, or any of the kind of Beeves. 
A Meat-herd, a keeper of Neat, Beeves or Cows. 
Weaving, Yealt or Barm. 
A Wope, a Bulphinch. 
A MNurſery, a place ſet apart for the raiſing of young Trees or Stocks. 


O. 


Ll:t, Fewel, the ſame with Z1der. 
Oſitory, an Olitory Garden is a Kitchen-Garden, or a Garden of 
Herbs, Roots, &c. for food. 
O»y-Land, mellow Land. 
Ope-7.and, the ſame with Hook-Land. 
O/t, Ooft, or Zeſt ; The lame as Kell or Kiln. 
Ore-wood, Sea-weeds or Ooſe wherewith they manure their Land. 


An Ox-Booſe, an Ox ſtall. 


P. 


A Padidle-taff; a long ſtaff with an Iron Bit at the end thereof, like 

A a ſmall Spade, much uſed by Molecatchers. 

A Pal, the ſame as a Bucket. 

Palliſade , a ſort of {light open Pale or Fence, ſet to beautifie a place or 
Walk. 

Palms, the white excreſcencics of Buds of Sallies or Withy coming before 
the Leaf. 

Pannaze, the feeding of Swine or other Cattle on the Maſt, or other 
Herbage, in Forreits, Woods. &c. Z% A 
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A Pannel, Pad, or Pack-ſaddle ; Kinds of Saddles whereon they carry 
burthens on Horſe-back. oO. | 
Parterre, or Partir, a name proper to a Garden divided into Beds, Walks, 
and Borders for curious Flowers, Herbs, &c. 

Peaſe-bolt, Peale-hawm, or Straw. 

Pedware, Pulſe. 

Penſtocks, See Hitches, 

A Perch, or Lug is ſixteen foot and a half Land-meaſure, but is uſually 
eighteen foot to meaſure Coppice-woods withal. 

A Piggin, A Payl with one handle ſtanding upright. 

A Pike, a Fork or Prong of Iron. 

A Pile, a parcel of Wood, two whereof make one Cole-fire. 

A Piſecary, a liberty of Fiſhing, or a place where Fiſhes are confined. 

A Pitch-fork, or Pick-fork ; the ſame with Pike. 

A Plongh, a term uſed in the Weſtern parts for a Team of Horſe or 
Oxen. 

A Plough-wright, one that makes Ploughs. 

Podas, the Cods or ſhells of Cod-ware, or any other Seed. 

Pollard, or Pollinger ; an old Tree uſually lopped. 

To Polt, to beat or thraſh. | 

Pomona, the Goddeſs of Fruits : Alſo the Title of ſeveral Treatiſes of 
Fruit-T Tees. 

Pregnant, Full as a Bud, or Seed, or kernel read y to ſprout. 

A Prong, the ſame as Pike. 

To Propazate, to increaſe or multiply any thing. 

A Propagator, a Planter. | 

To Prune, To trim Trees, by cutting off the ſuperfluous Branches or 
Roots. 

Puckets, Neſts of Cater-pillers, or ſuch like Vermine. 

A Pudadock, or Purrock ; a {mall Incloſure. 


&X 
Uncunx,ls an order of Planting Trees or Plants,that may be in order 
eVELryY WAY. | 
R. , 


A Rack, a place made to contain Hay, or other Fodder, for Beaſts to 
/ teed on. 
To Ree, or Ray; to handle Corn in a Sieve, ſo as the chaſfy or lighter 
part gather to one place. | | 
Reed, is either the long graſs that grows in Fens, or watry places, or 
Straw bound up for thatching, by ſome called Helms. See Helm. 

A Reek of Corn, a Mow or heap of Corn, fo laid for its preſervation, 
out of any Barn. 

A 027. #1 th a frame of Wood placed on ſtones, on which ſuch Mow 
is raiſed. 

Reſinaceous, Roliny, or yielding Roſin. 

Rice, The ſhrouds or tops of Trees, or fellings of Coppices. 

A. Ride of Hazle, or ſuch like Wood, is a whole plump of Spriggs or 
Frith growing out of the ſame Root. 

The 
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The Ridge, the upper edge of a Bank, or other riſing Land. 


A Riddle, Vide Rudder. | 
To Ripple Flax, to wipe off the ſeed: veſſels. 
Riſing, Yeaſt or Barm, fo called from the manner of its riſing aboye the 


Ale or Beer. | 

A Rock, an Inſtrument generally uſed in ſome parts for the ſpinning of 
Flax or Hemp. 

A Rod, See Perch. # 

A Roll:r wherewith they roll Barley, or other Grain. 

A Rood, a fourth part of an Acre. 

Rough, the rough Coppice-wood, or Bruſhy-wood. 

Roughings. Vide Zaiſh. | 

Rowen, Rough Paſture full of Stubble or Weeds. 

Rudder, or Ridder, the wideſt ſort of Sieves for the ſeparating the Cort 


from the Chaft. 
Runnet, a certain ſow'r matter made uſe of by Country Houſe-wives for 


the Coming (or Coagulation ) of their Cheeſe. 
| Rural, Of, or belonging to the Country. 
| Rufticities, Country-Afairs. 
Ruſtick, Country-like. 


S; 


A Sced-lop, Seed-leap, or Seed-lip; The Hopper or Vefſel wherein 
they carry their Seed at the time of Sowing. 
A Sear, a kind of Net or rather Sexe, from the River Se:p in France. 
A Seen, or Spexe. A Cows Teat or Pap. 
| A Seminary, a Place where you ſow Seed 
Plants. 
To Sew, to drain Ponds, Ditches, &c. or a Cow 15 a Sew when her Milk 


1s gone. 

; AE ti ſeaſon of the Year that Maſt and ſuch Fruits fall from Trees. 
A Shard, Vide Gap. | 

A Shaw, a Wood that encompaſſes a Cloſe. 

A Shawle, or Shovel. 


A FSheat, or Shutt, a young hog. 
A Shea, a place ereted and covered over for ſhelter for the Cattle, or a- 


ny other uſe, againſt a wall, or other Edifice. 
E To Sheer, is uſed inthe Northern parts for to Reap. 

A Sike, a Quillet or Furrow. 

A Shipper, a Cow-houle. 

Shock, ſeveral Sheaves of Cora ſet together. 

A Shrape, or Scrape; a place baited with Chaff, or Corn, to intice 
Birds. 

To Shroud, to cut off the head-branches of a Tree. 

A Sickle, a toothed Reap-hook. 

Site, Filth. | 

A Site, or Scite; a principal Mannor, or Farm-houſe. 


S1z2zing. Vide Riſing. 
To Skid a wheel, to ſtopthe wheel witha hook at the deſcent of a hill. 


Skilling, Vide Shed. 
A Skepe, or Scuttle; a flat and broad Basket , made to winnow corn 


withal. Ls 2 A 


A Seam of Corn, eight Buſhels, a Seam of Wood, an horſe-load. 


s$ for it railing of Trees or 
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A Skreyn isan Inſtrument made of ZYyre on a Frame, for the dividing of 
Corn from Duft, Cockle, Ray, &c. Alſo it is uſually made of Zath, 
for the skreining of Earth, Sand, Gravel, &C. : 

$1b, the out-fide lappy Planck or Board fawn off from the ſides of Tim- 
ber. 

A Sled, a thing without Wheels, whereon to lay a Plough, or other 
ponderous thing to be drawn. 

A S$!uce, a Vent or Drain for Water. 

Sneed, or Szead ; The handle of a Sythe or ſuch like Tool. 

Souſe, the Offal of Swine. ; 

Soutage, courſe Cloath, or Bagging for Hops, or ſuch like. : 

A Spade, or Sitter, wherewith they dig or delve : Allo a Cutting Spade 
wherewith they cut Hay, or Corn-Mows. 

A Stack of Corn. See Reek. : 

Saddles, Standils, or Standards; Trees reſerv'd at the Felling of Woods 
for growth for Timber. 

Staile, or Steale, the handle of a Tool. 

Stale, a living Fowl, put in any place to allure other Fowl, where they 
may be taken. 

Stamwood, the Roots of Trees grubbed up. 

Stercoration, Dunging. 

A Stew, a place tokeep Fiſh in for preſent ule. 

Sterile, Barren. 

Stover, Straw or Fodder. 

A Sound or Veſſel that ſtands an end of Earth or Wood. 

A Stowk, the handle of any thing or a ſhock of twelve ſheaves. 

A Stowre, a round of £Ladder or Hedge-ſtake. 

A S:rike of Flax, ſo rauch as is'heckled at one handful. Alſo it fGgnifies 
an Inſtrument wherewith they ſtrike Cornin the meafuring. Alfo it 
is uſed in the Northern parts tor a Meaſure containing abour a Buſhel. 

Strudtares, Buildings. | 

A Stark, a young Beeve, or Heifer. 

A Sy, a place for fatting or keeping Swine. 

Succulation, a Pruning of Trees. 

Succulent, Juicy. 

A Sul, a term uſed for a Plow inthe Weſtern parts. 

A Sulpaddle, a {mall Spade-ſtaff or Inſtrumeat to cleanſe the Plough from 
the clogging Earth. 

To Summer-ſtir, to Fallow Land in the Summer. 

A Sufingie, a large Girt that Carriers uſe to bind or faſten their Packs 
withal. 

Sward, Ground is ſaid tohave a Sward, or to be ſwarded, when it is well 
grown or Coated over with Graſs, or other Vegetables. 

Swath, or Swarth ; Graſs, Corn, or ſuch like, as it is laid by the Mower 
from the Sythe. 

To Sveal a Hog, to ſinge a Hog. 

Swill, uſed in the Northern parts for ſhade, or ſhadow, ſometimes for a 
Keeler to Walſh in, ſtanding on three feet. 

To Svingle Flax, a term uſed by Flax-dreſſers. 

A Swine-herd, a keeper of Swine. 

A Swyn-hull or Swine-crue, a Hogſty. 

A Sythe, wherewith they mow Graſs or Corn. 
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| ZTabern, a Cellar. 

Tare of Flax, the fineſt drels'd part thereof ready for the Spinner. 

Zares, Alort of Grain. 

To Zed, to turn or ſpread new mown Graſs. 

A Zeem, or Team; acertain number of Horſes, or other Beaſts, for 
the Drought. 

Zerraſſe, a walk on a Bank or Bulwark. 

Zet ; The Cows Dug by ſome is called the 7ex. 

To 7e _ Elemp, to beat or dreſs the ſame in an Engine made for that 

urpole. 

A des, an Ew of the firſt year. 

A rune of Corn contains four Shocks, each Shock conſiſting of ſix 
Sheaves. 

Ziching, ſetting up Turves todry that they may bura the better, a term 
uſed by the Weſtern Burn-beaters. 

A T7ike, a {mall Bullock or Heifer. 

ZTills, Lentils, a ſort of Pulſe. 

Zyith, Soyl, or other Improvement of Land. 

The 7zze, or grain of a Fork. 

Zits, {mall Cattle. 

A Tovet, or Tofet, half a Buſhel. 

A ZTrammel is an uſual name for a Net, but is in many places uſed for an 
Iron moving Inſtrument in Chimneys, whereon they hang their Pots 0- 
ver the fire. 

A TZrerdle, a flat Veſſel, by ſome called a Kiver. 

A Trough, a Veſlel to hold water, 8c. to feed Cattle in, &c. or for the 
beating of Apples for Cider, or the like. 


AT r7ugg, a Milk trey or ſuch like. 


A Trundle, a thing made and fer on low wheels to draw heavy burdens 


on. 
A Trunchion, apicce of Wood cut ſhort like a Quarter-ſtaff. 
A Zumbrel, a Dung-cart. 

V. 


| \ Fat, a Veſſel to contain Beer, Ale, Cider, or any other Liquor 


in its preparation. 
Lalor, or Yallow, or Yate; a Concave Mould wherein a Cheeſe is preſ- 


ſed. 
Yelling, ploughing up the Turf, a term uſed by the Weſtern Burn-beat- 


CIS. 
Findemiation; The gathering of Grapes, or reaping the Fruit of any 


thing ; as of Cherries, Apples, Bees, 8c. 


To Vindemiate, to gather the ſame Fruits, 


Vinows, Winy. OE ; 
Underwood, Coppice, or any other Wood that is not eſteemed Timber. 


A Yoor, or Furrow of Land. 


Urry ; the blew Clay that is digged out of the Coal-mines, and lies next - 


the Coal, being crude and immature, and uſed for ſoiling of Land. 


renſils, Inſtruments uſed in any Art, eſpecially Husbandry. 
W. 
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A Fantey. Vide Suſſigle. 

F/attle, the naked fleſhy matter that hangs about a Zurkeys head. 
Fattels alſo ſignify ſpleeted Gates or Hurdles. 

A FVeancl, a young Beaſt newly weaned. 

Weevils, Vide Bonds. 

A Hhisket, a Basket or Skuttle. 

Hhinnes, Furzes. 

A 7Vind-row, Hay or Graſs raked in Rows, in order tobe {et up in Cocks. 

Winlace, or Winch ; that by which any burden is wound up, or drawn 
out of a Well, or other deep place. 

To #innow, to ſeparate by Wind the Corn from the Chaft. 

To Hinter-rig, to fallow Land in the Winter. 

Food-Zand, Places where much Woods are; or it's generally taken for 
Countries encloſed. | 


YT. 


| Z7ate, or Tatt; a Gate. 
A 7oak, iseither an Inſtrument for Oxen to draw by, or to put on 
Swine or other unruly creatures, to keep them from running through 
Hedges. 


fp Folyres, The Weſt-wind. 
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ALPHABEFFIrCAME 


The Principal Matters before treated of. | 


A. 


F the Abele Tree Page 96 
Aadders ſtinging or biting of 
Szakes how to cure 


Aoricalture, what it 18 


The Ar its divers ſignification 298 
Of the Alatermus 99 
Of the Ader-Zree 96 | 
Almonds 21 6 
Aniſe, the ordering thereof 164 
Ants and Ant-hills to deſtroy 222 
Angling 256 
The Aptary, its form and manner 181 
Apples 112, I13 
The pple-tree id. 
April's Obſervations 271 
Apricocks 119 
Aquatic-Trees 105 10g 
Arable Land, its improvement 34 
Arbor Vite 100 
Artichoaks I6T 
Artichoats of Feruſalem 165 
The 7 11 I7I 
Aſhes, their uſe 72 
The 4, its propagation and ule 93 
Aſparagus I 62 
The per 96 
Auznſts Obſervations 279 | 
R " 
Ank-hooks to lay 2 60 
Barbel to take 261 
Barley 39 
Its uſe 


223 


I 


Barbervies " 
Bark of Trees a good Soyl 84. 
The Bay-tree 99 
Bat fowling 250 
Beaſts I70 


Beam. See Horn-Beam and Qyick-Beam 
Their ſignification in change of Wea- 


ther - 215 
Several Beaſts injurious to Husbandry 
I39 

Beans of divers ſorts 42 


The Beech, its propagation and uſe 92 
Beans called French or Kidney-beans 16T 
Bees, the ſeveral ways of ordering them, 

from Page 179. to Page 197 


Beets I 64. 
Small Birds to deſtroy 218 
The Birch | 95 
Of making and uſing of Bird-lime 243. 
250 

The Black-thorn w. I 
hight to prevent | 214 
Bobbins 260 
Botlino of Cider 141 
Box I00 
Bream to take 257 
Brick and Tiles to make 237 
Buck-wheat 41 
Building, profitable Experiments there- 
in 234 


Burning of Land, or Burn beating 62,53 
Ot Ruſhy and Moſhe Ground 24. 
Of Stones, Chalk, &c. 65 


C. Cab- 


An Alphabetical Table. 


of 25. 62 
KC Dunzs of Beaſt, Fowl, cc. 69, 70, 71 
Dyars Weed 158 
\ 4bbages and Coleworts 163 
(1) Carp to take 259 - 
22 


C:rriazes in Watering Meadows 
Carts and //a9g0n5, the ſeveral forts 231 
Carrots I64 


Caterpillars, to deſtroy 222 
Cedar 99 
Cherries I13 
Cheſaut, its propagation and ule 94 
Chevin and Chub to take 261 
Chalk, the uſe thereof 65 
Cider, the making thereof 138, 139 


C:onet, to fat 176 
Ciſterzs, or Pits for Water to make 205 
Clay and Cold Land, its uſe 35 
Clay, its ule 66 
C!ozds, their ſignification 295 
Clover-graff, its improvement and uſe 26 
Cold and Froſt, remedies againſt it 206 


Coleflower 163 
Coleſeed, its uſe 45. 54 
Codlings to plant I29, 132 
Copeys to deſtroy I73, 216 
Cormorant-Fiſhing 261 
Corn, its preſervation 55 
Cows and Oxecn I7I 
Cow Dung 69 
Copſes, the planting of them 104,107 
Crows, and Ravens to kill 218 
Cucumbers I61 
Curr ans II6,11g 
Cyprus-Tree 99 
D. 
| Ae to take 259 
| Decembers Oblcrvations 207 
Decoy-Ponds 247 


Digging of Land 
Diftionarium Ruſticum 313 
Street-Dirt, its uſe 
Diſcafes of Trees 136 
Of Beaſt and Fowl, how to cure 224 
Dividias of Land and improvement 14. 
Dogs I73 
Draining of Land -.— #J 
Drowning of Land. See watering of Land. 
Dronght its prevention 202 
Ducks, and Decoy Ducks I76 
Duxging of Land, and the time there- 


Arth, its uſe in ſoyling of Land 67.84. 

Fullers Zarth 66 

Its Prognoſtical ſignification 
Ecchoes, their ſignification 


Fels to take 260 
E995, their increaſe and artificial hatch- 
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ing 175 
Elder-Tree IO2Z 
Flm, its propagation and uſe 90 
Encloſure, an improvement 10. 24 

Impediments to Frcloſure I3 
Enemies to Bees, I92 


Enemies to Husbandry &c. from Page 
202 to Page 228 


Engine for ſtubbing up of Shrubs,c#c.24. 


For ſetting of Corn 47, 48 
For ſowing of Corn 50 
Advantages thereof 51 
£ſparcet 3I 
£Eugh-Tree 99 
+ FT. 
EFbruary's Obſervations 267 
Felling of Trees and Coppices 109, 
97 
Fences, the making 102 
Fern to deltroy | 214 
Fertility,Caulcs thereof 4, $6 
Fetches 2 
Fips I19 
Filberts I14 
Fir-Tree 93 
To take all forts of F:jþ 253 
Fiſh, for ſoyl 69 


Their <gnihications 
Flax, its manner of ſowing and order- 
ng ; 44 45 
The uſe of its Seed TT 
Flower-Trees, and other Trees of delight 


loo 
Of Fow/ . 174. 
Of taking all ſorts of Fo! 24T 
218 


Several to deitroy 
Of the Lowlins- prece 2 
Several prediCt the change of Weather. 
Foyn,its improvement and uſe, v. # Fopm 
"4 
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An Alphabetical Table. 


Foxes to take 215 


French-Wheat 41 I. 
French-Beans | I61 OL 
French-Tares, vide Za Romeyn _ Obſervations 265 
-Fruit-Trees, their profit and pleaſure 111 Þ Znoculation of Trees 127 
Fruits, their uſe and benefit 111, 112 | /yſe@s I70 
6, 138| Their ſignification | 
Furzſes Ioz | Z»{efs to deſtroy | 173, 222 
Tuſtruments of Agriculture 229,232,233 
G. Funiper-Tree | I90 
Fuices of Fruits. See Hines 138 
Arden-Tillage 144 |Fuly's Obſervations 277 
Preparing the Ground — 167 |Zuxe's Obfervations 275 
Garlick I65 
G eeſe I75 K. 
Several ways of fatting ib, 
Goats 172 Alendarium Ruſticum 
Gooſeberries,and Gooſeberry Wine 116.143 14 Kilns for the drying of Hops,their 
Gooſe Dung 71| ſeveral deſcriptions 152 
Grafting-Trees 122, 123, 124. 
Grafts choice and keeping 123 L 
Grailing to take 261 
Grain, thedifferent Species thereof 39,41 A Romeyts JL 
Of ſome Graſſes 31 Za Lucern its improvement, and the 
Graſs long in Filtſhire 32] mannerof ſowing thereof 30 
Larch and Zotus Trees g8 
H. Zarks to take 248 
| Zaurel-Tree 99 
Hz: a good Soyl 83 | Leeks 166 
Hay or Gralſs, ſeveral new Species | Lerri:s 42 
thereof 26 | Zettuce 164 
Haſel-Tree 96 | Lice, todeſtroy 222 
Hedges the beſt 102 | Zime, and the uſe thereof 65 
Hemp, its manner of ſowing and ordering | Zime-Tree 90,135 
43, 44 | Liquorice, its Plantation and uſe 156,157 
The uſe of its Seed 54 | Zow-Bell to uſe 249 
Impediments to its improvement 43 | Zopping of Trees 08 
Highways impediments to Encloſure 13 | Zupins 42 
Hives for Bees 187 
Wooden tb, M. 
Of Glaſs ib. 
Hely-Tree ICT Adder 158 
Holly-Hedge to plant 102 Manuring of Land 62 
Hops, and the ways of ordering them, | Maple Tree 95 
from page 145, to page 157 | arl, the uſe and the different kinds 
Horns, a good Soyl 8&4 | thereof *65 
Horn- Beam 95 | Marches Obſervations 269 
Of the Horſe 170 | May's Obſervations 273 
Dung 69 | Maſlin 41 
Cheſnut-Tree g98 | Mealars I15 
Hot beds to make 168 | Meadows, their profit 17 
Fuſe, its convenient ſituation 235 | Several ways of wateting them 18 
The How, and its uſe 233 | Impediments to drowaing I9 
Howing of Corn 50 Aaa Meadows 
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Meadows y ray their improvement 
Melons IG1 
Mercury, one of the principles of Vego- 


tables 
Metheglin, the different ways of niking 


24 | 


Pheſants 251 
Phillyrea 99 
Pigeons, and the ſeveral ways to _ 
and increaſe them 
To keep them from Corn: fields n 4 


178 To take 


. thereof 197, 198 | Their Dung 7k 
Mice and Rats to deſtroy 217 | Pikes to take 258 
Mildews the Cauſe 210 | Pine, Pinaſter and Pitch-tree 98 

Remedies againſt them 211 Piſcary to make 255 
Mills to amend 239| Pyracantha IoT 
"Miſes, their fignification 295 | Platanus Tree 3 
Moles to deſtroy 216| Plough, the invention thereof, and its 
Atoon, its various fignification 292-| ule 34: 
Mortar the beſt 238| The ſeyeral ſorts of Ploughs 230 
Aud 69 | Plums II5 
Mulberries 115 | Pompions IG 
Mule 171| Poor and barren Land, its improvement 
Myrtle-Tree IOO 37 
. Poplar 96. 135 

N. Poll-Cats, Weaſels and Stotes to ifirny 

Ini6 

Eighbours ilLremedies againſt them | Potatoes Ii6g 

t | 228 | Poultry, their profit and manner of or- 
The form of a Draw-Vet 242| dering 174,175, 176 
-Novembers Obſervations 285| Privet 100 
Aurſery tor Trees 103,121| Prixciples, or matter of Vegetables 3. 6 
4-8 Prognoſticks 289 
| O. And Obſervations Promiſcuous 289 
Pruning of Trees 108, 109, 132, 133 

Ak, its propagation and uſe 99 | Pulſe A2 

Oats 40| Their uſe 53 

Their uſe 54 
O&ſervations about Fruit-T'rees 134 Q. 

About Cider 141 | 
Otfobers Obſervations 233 Uick-Beam 96 
Onions 165 Quick-ſet Hedges Io02 
Ofter 97 | Qutnces 113 
Otters to take 215 | Onincunx to plant E32 
Oxern, vide Cows. 

Oyſter ſhells, a good Soyl 69 2 

P. Aaiſhe3 x65 
Rags, a good Soyl 83 
I) 4/nips 165 | Rain much ; remedies againſt it 209 
| Paſive lands,their improvement 24 | Rainbow, its ſignification 

Partridges to take 252 | Raiſing of Stocks 135 
Peaches 119 | Rape and Cole-{ced. I5 
Peacocks 178] Their uſe 54 
Pears and Pear-Trees 112, 134, 140 | Rasberries and Rasberry-Wine I16,143 
Peaſe 41, 160| Removing of Trees 106 

Garden-Peaſe ib.\ Rye t 40 
Perry, The making thereof 140| Itsuſe 54 
Perch to take 259| Roach to take 259 

Perſian-Wheel 20] Romeyn 
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Romeyn, or French-tares,vide Z4 Romeyn. 


Roots of Trees, the ordering 134 
Rot in Sheep to prevent and cure 224 
Ruſbes, Flags, &c. to deſtroy 214 
Ruſby Land, its improvement 59 
$ 

ſen 157, 158 
Saint Foyn its improvement and ule 29 
Salley 97 
Salmon to take 258 
Silt, one of the principles of Vegeta- 
bles 3 
Salt, a good Soyl 33 


Saltnefs of the Sea the cauſes thereof 5 


S$zad, its uſe 67 
Water-S2z4, its uſe 64 
$andy-lands, its improvement 25 
Sawvoys 164 
Sexifrage 32 


Sea, ſignifications therefrom 310 
Seeds ; the preparations of all ſorts before 

they are ſown 56 
Septembers Obſervations 
Sowing of Garden-Seeds 162 
Seeds of Trees, the manner of ſowing 


and ordering 103, I04 
Service-Tree 94. 116 
Setting of Corn 47 
Sheep I72 
Sheeps-Dung 70 


Rotting to prevent and cure. See Rox, 


Shot to raake - = 
Silk worms, their manner of ordering 199 


Sycamore-Tree 97 
Skirrets I65 
Slips and Suckers of Trees 118 
Smut to cure 214 


Snail, Cod, or Snao-greet 62 
Soyling of Land, and the ſeveral ſorts of 


Soyls 24. 64. 68. 72.135, 136 
Spades ſeveral ſorts 233 


Several new Species of Hay or Graſs 26 


Of Grain, Corn or Pulſe 39 
Spirits out of Grain | 60 
The Univerſal S$pzrit, or Mercury 1. 2. 
Springes to make 244 
Spurry- ſeed JI 
Stales for Fowling 249 
Stars, their various {ignifications 292 
Staking of Trees Io6 
Stalking tor Fowl 242 


Sting of a Bee to cure = 
Stocks, whar to grafr and Inoculate on 


Iil, 120 

Strawberries I 63 

Sroxes and Shrubs enemies to Husbandry 
| 21 

Stnbbing up of Shrubs - | " 

Slphur, one of the Principles of Vege- 

tables 2 

$un, 1ts various fignifications 290 

SVans 178 

Srarming of Bees 186 

Swine I72 

Dung 69 

T: 

Amaris| 100 

ZTares 42 

ench to take 259 

Thieves, remediesagainſt 227 


7 bunder and 7empeſt,remedies againſt 210 
7 imber the beſt for building 239 
Advantages of 7imber 86, 87, 88,89 
Zillage, improvement of Land I44 

obatco 166 
Trees,their propagation and advantage $6 


To 7ranſplant 104. I07. 136 
Trefoyl 32 
Trees not thriving an Impediment 14 
Trees to plant 203 
Trenching-Plough 3$ 
Trout to take 25 8 
Turkeys x76 
Turneps 46. 165 
V. 
He true matter of Yegetables 23 
L13e I17 
Umber to take 26x 
Urins, good for Land, cc. 72 
Urry, a good Soyl 84 
Uſes of Corn, Grain, Pulſe, 2c. 53 
W. 
W-- the beſt way to build 238 
Hallant-Tree G4. 114, 135 
/Vall-Trees 117, 132 
TVater, its fignification 302 


Hater, to prevent over-much 21E 


OI of Pater, its remedies 204 
b FP atering 
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FPatering of Land 18 
The times for /Yatering 23 
tb. 


Bad /YVater for Lands 
FL ater ing of Trees and Plants 106. 168 
HVatering of Gardens 163 
Feather-Glals 299 
Sea-/Peeds, and Heed:s in Rivers 68 
Feeds to prevent 214 
Fheat, the divers kinds thereof 3g. 41 


The /Vhite-Thorn Iol. 135 
Hinds, their fignification 296 


High //:zds, remedies againſt them 


Its uſe 53 


210 
Defending Trees from ind I3L 
1V:nd-Mill for watering Meadows 21 
Hines, or Juices of. Fruits 142, 143 
The //Vithy and /YVillow 97 
H/oaa, its manner of ordering 45 
Hoodcocks to take 252 
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Some Books Printed for, and fold by Tho. Dring, at the Harrow, at 
the corner of Chancery-lane-end in Fleet-Street. 


He Treatiſe of Cider teaching the 
| beſt ways of making that and all 
other Drinks, extraQted from Fruits grow- 
ing in this Kingdom, with the method 
of propagating all ſorts of Vinous Fruit- 
Trees, and a deſcription of the new 1n- 
vented Mill for the more expeditious ma- 
king of Cider, and alſo the right way of 
making Metheglin and Birch-Wine ; to 
which is added a diſcourſe of thewing 
the beſt way of Improving Bees with 
Copper Plates, in 8* p.3 5. 

A copious DiQtionary in three parts, 
7. the Engliſh before the Latin, enrich- 
ed with above ten thouland words more 
than any former Dictionary contains. 2. 
the Latin before the Engliſh. 3. the 
Proper Names of Perſons, Places and o- 
ther thiogs neceſſary to the underſtand- 
ing of Hiſtorians and Poets. With very 
large Additions and conſiderable Amend- 
ments, by Frarcis Gooldman, the Third 
Edition, with many thouſand words ad- 
ded by Dr. Scattergood, 1n 4* 

An Infallible way to Contentment, in | 
the midft of publick or perſonal Calami 
ties, together with the Chriſtians Cou- 
rage, and Encouragement againſt evil 
Tidings, and the fear of Death, 12* 
I.Ss. 6.4. 

The devout Communicant exempli- 
fied in his behaviour, before, at and after 
the Sacrament of che Lords 5upper pra- 
Ctically ſuited to all che parts of that So. 
lemn Ordinance, the fourth Edition, in 
I2* p. 1-5. 6.4. 

The Hand-Maid to private Devotion 


being Inſtructions, Hymns and Prayers 

containing the Duty of a Chriſtian, fitted . 

tothe days of the week and the Faſts and 

gay of the Church,by Dr. Featly, D.D. 
" Þo + fo 

The French Cook preſcribing the new- 
eſt and beſt way of making ready all ſorts 
of Meats, Fiſh and Fleſh, with the proper 
Sauce, with the whole Skill of Paſtry- 
Work. Together with above two hun- 
dred excellent Receits for the beſt forts of 
Pottages both in Lent and out of Lent. 
Alſo a Treatiſe of Conſerves after the 
beſt faſhion, the third Edition in 3* price 
2.5.6.4. 

Exzlands Imminent Danger, and only 
Remedy faithfully conſidered and repre- 
ſented, by an Impartial Hand, in 8* p. 
2.85. 0; 

Sacro-Sani#a Regum Majeſts : or the 
Sacred and Royal Prerogative of Chriſti- 
an Kings wherein Sovereignty 15 by Holy 
Scriptures, Reverend Antiquity , and 
ſound Reaſon aflerted, by diſcuſſing of 
five Queſtions. And the Puritanical, Je- 
ſuitical, Antimonarchical Grounds, are 
diſproved, and the untruth and weakneſs 
of their new deviſed State Principles are 
diſcovered, in 8*: p. 2. 5. 6.4. 

Almahide, or the Captive Queen an 
Excellent new Romance in /'o/. ; 

Pharamond an Excellent Romance the 
whole Work in Engliſh, Fo. 

The Hiſtory of France written 1n lta- 
lian by the Count Gu-/do Priorato, Tran- 
flared into Engliſh by the Right Honou- 
rable Hearylatc Earl of Monmouthin Fol. 
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